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ANSWER TO A PAPER, 

GALLED, 

h MEMOMAlL* op the poor INHABITANTif, 

TRADESMEN, AND L.\BOURERS OP 

THE KINGDOM OP IRELAND. 



shi, DubUn, March 25, 1 728. 

I RECEIVED a paper from yon, nboever you are, 
printed without any oame of author €>r printer; and sent, 
I suppose, to Die among others without any particular 
distiuciion. Il contains a complaint of the dearness of 
corn ; and some schemes for making it cheaper, which I 
cannot approve of. 

But pray permit me, before I go farther, to give you a 
short history of the steps by which we arrived at this 
hopeful situation. 

It was indeed the shameful pi'actice of too many Irish 
farmers, to wear out their ground with ploughing ; while, 
either through poverty, haziness, or ignorance, they 
oeither t»ok care to manure it as they ought, nor gave 
time to any part oi the land to recover itself; and when 
their leases were near expiring, being assured that theii- 
landlords would not renew, they ploughed even the 
tneadows, and made such havcc, that many landlords 
were considerable sufferers by it. 
' This gave birth to that abominable race of grazleiSj 
urlio, upon expiration of the farmers* leases, weie i^ady 

* fbe memorial iras vrftteA by 8ir Jc^n Browne.. "T^. 
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to engross great quantities of land ; and the gentlemeir 
having been before often ill paid, and their land \rorD 
out of heart, were too easily tempted, when a rich gra- 
zier made au offer to take all their land, and give them^ 
security for payment. Thus, a vast tract of land, where 
twenty or thirty farmers lived, together with their cot- 
tager? aad labourers in their several cabins, became all 
desolate, and easily managed by one or two herdsmen 
and their boys ; whereby the master grazier, with little 
trouble, seized to himself the livelihood of a hundred 
people. 

It must be confessed, that the farmers were justly pun- 
felred for their knavery, brutality, and folly. But 
Bcither are the squires and landlords to be excused ; for 
to them is 6wing the depopulating of the country, the 
vast number of beggars, and the ruin of those few sorry 
improvements we had. 

That farmers should be fimited in ploughing, is very 
reasonable, and practised in England; and might have 
easily been done here by penal clauses in their leases : 
but to deprive them in a manner altogether from tilling 
their lands, was a most stupid want of thinking. 

Had the farmers been confined to plough a certain^ 
quantity of land, with a penalty of ton pounds an acre 
for whatever tbey exceeded, and Cavther limited for the 
three or four last years of their leases, all this evil had 
been prevented; the nation would have saved a million 
of money ; and been more populous by above two hun- 
drcd thousand souls. 

For a people, denied the benefit of trade, to manage 
their lands in such a manner as to produce nothing but 
what they are forbidden to trade with, or only such 
things, as they can neither export, nor manufacture (o 
advaut' ge, IS an absiu-dity that a wild Indian would be 
ashamed of; especially, when we %A^, VWV. \\e asfc c^w 
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tent tb purchase this hopeful Gommercc, by sending to 
foreign markets for our daily bread. 

The grazier's eraployment is to feed great flocks of 
sheep, or black cattle, or b^th. With regard to sheep, 
as folly is usually accompanied with pei-verseness, so it 
is here. There is something so monstrous to deal in a 
commodity (farther than for our own use) which we are 
not allowed to export manufactured, nor even unmanu- 
factured, but to one certain country, and only to some 
few ports in that country ; there is, I say, something so 
sottish, that it wants a name in our language to expresB 
it by : and the good of it is, that the more sheep we have, 
the fewer immau creatures are left to wear the wool, or 
eat the ffesli. Ajax was mad, when he mistook a flock 
of sheep tor Ills enemies: but we eliall never be sober 
until we -have the same way of thinking. 

The other part of the grazier's business is, what w^ 
call black cattle, producing hides, tallow, and beef for 
exportation : all which are good and useful commodities, 
if rightly managed. But it seems, the greatest part of 
the hides aie sent out raw, for want of bark to tan them ; 
and that want will daily grow stronger^ for, I doubt, the 
new project of tanning without it is at an ^d. Our 
^ef, I am afraid, still continues scandalous in foreign 
markets for the old reasons. But our tallow, for any 
thing I know, may be good. However, to bestow the 
whole kingdom on beef and mutton, and thereby drive 
out half the people, who should eat their share, and force 
the rest to send sometimes as far as Egypt for bread to 
eat with it, is a most peculiar and distinguished piece of 
public economy, of which I have no comprehension. 

I know very well that our ancestors, the Scythians,. 
aod their posterity, our kinsmen, the Tartars, lived upon 
the blood, and milk, and raw flesh of their cattle, with- 
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out one graio of corq ; but I confess myself so degeoi^; 
rate, that I am not easy without bread to my victuals. 

What amazed me for a week or two, was to see, in this 
prodigious plenty of cattle, and dearth of human crea- 
twes, and want of bread, as well as money to buy it, that 
all kind of flesh meat should be monsironsly de^r, ber 
yond what was ever known in itMs kingdom. I thought 
It a defect in the laws, that there was not some regula- 
lion in the price of flesh, as well as bread ; but I ima- 
gine myself to have guessed out the reason : in short, I 
am apt to think, that the nvhole kingdom is overstocked 
with cattle, both black and white : and as it k observed, 
that the poor Irish have a vanity to be rather owners of 
two lean cows, than one fat, although with double the 
fhargc of grazing, and but half the quantity of milk ; so 
I conceive it much more diiikult at present, to find a fat 
bttllod^ or wether, than it would be if half of them were 
fairly knocked on the head : for I am assured, that the, 
district in the several markets, called carrion row, is as 
reasonable as the poor can desire ; only the circum- 
stances of money to purchase it, and of trade, or labour, 
to purchase that money, are indeed wholly wanting. 

Now, nr, to return more particularly to you, aud your 
memorial. 

A hundred thousand barrels of wheat, you say, should 
be imported hither; and ten thousand pounds premium 
to the importers. Have you looked into the purse of 
the nation ? I am no commissioner of the treasury ; but 
am well assured, that the whole running cash would not 
supply you with a sum to purchase so nmch com, which- 
only, at twenty shillings a barrel, will be a hundred 
thousand pounds : and ten thousand more for the pre* 
mium. But you will traffic for your com with other 
goods : and where are those goods ? if you had them, 
ibey are all en§;Bged to pay the r^uts of absentees. an4 
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i(4lMr oocamas IB LonckMi, beside a bilge balance ^ 
ibis year againrt us. Will foreiguers take our baDkenC 
paper ? I suppose ibey will value it at little more tban 
so nrnch a quire. Wbere are these rich fiBunners aod en* 
^^voasers of oNra, ia so bad a year, and so little sowing ? 

You are is paio fiur two shiUiogs preanium, and forget 
tbe twenty diilliogs for tbe price ; find me out the lattef^ 
aad I will engage for the former. 

Tour scheme for a tax for raisiiig such a sum is dl 
Vimiwry, and owing to a great want of knowledge in 
this miseral^ state of thb nation. Tea» coffee, sugar, 
&pik9M, wine, and foreiga doths, are the particulars yo« 
■leiitiott, upon which this tax should be raised. I will 
aUow the two first ; because they Bxe unwholesome ; and 
the kst, because I should be £^ad if they were all buri>> 
«d; but I beg you will leave us our wine to make us a 
while forget our misery; or give your tenants leave to 
plough ibr barley. But I will tell you a secret, wluch 
I learned many years ago from the oommissiouers of the 
customs in London ; th^ said, when any commodity ap- 
peared to be taxed^ above a moderate rate, tbe cousc^ 
quence was, to lessen that branch of the revenue by ooe 
half; loid one of those gentlemen pleasantly told me, that, 
tbe mistake of parliaments, on such occasions, was 
owing to aa error of computing two and two to make 
four ; whereas in the business of laying impositionsi two 
and two nevor made more than ooe; which happens by 
lessening the import, and the strong temptation of run- 
nisig sueh ^goods as paid high duties, at least in this king- 
dom. Although tbe women are as vain and extravi^ant, * 
as their iovers or then: husbands can deserve ; and the 
flico are Ssod faoHgh of iviae ; yet the number of botfa^ . 
who can afford such tacpenses, is so small, that the m^jor 
{»nrt must .fehtsegralifjring themselves, and the duties 
vjiil ralhor be kswaed than increaii!^ '&^V» i^\^&% 
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no force -in Ais argument ; yet so preternatural a suflo, 
as one hundred and ten thoosand pounds, raised all ob 
a sudden (^or there is no dallying with hunger) is just 
lu proportion with raising a million- and a half in Eng- 
land ; which) as things now stand, would probably bring 
that opulent kingdom undeir some difficulties. 

You are concerned how strange and surprising it 
would be in foreign parts to hear that the poor were 
starring in a rich country, &c. Are you in earnest f 
is Ireland the rich country you mean ? or are you in- 
sulting our poverty ? were you ever out of Ireland ? 
or were you e^er in it till of late ? You may probably 
have a good employment, and are saving all you can to 
purchase a good estate in England. But by talking so 
familiarly of one hundred and ten thousand pounds, by 
a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are either 
uaturally or affectedly ignorant of our present condition ;' 
or else you would know and allow, that such a sum is 
not to be raised hei*e, without a general excise; since 
in proportion to our wealth, we pay already in taxes 
more than England ever did^ in the height of war. 
And when you have brought over your com, who will 
be the buyers ? most certainly not the poor, who will 
iiot be able to purchase the twentieth part of it 

Sir, upon the whole, your paper is a very crude 
piece, liable to more objections than there are lines ; 
but, I think, your meaning is good, and so far you are 
pardonable. 

If you will propose ft general contribution for nip- 
porting the poor in potatoes and buttermilk, till the new- 
corn comes in, perhaps you may succeed better ? be- 
cause the thing at least is possible : and I think if our 
brethren in England would contribute upon this emer- 
gency, out of the million they gain from us every year, 
</fejr would do a piece of justice as well aa charily. In 
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the mean time, go and preach to jonr own tenants, to 
fill! to the plough as fast as they can ; and prevail with 
your neighbouring squires, to do the same with theirs; 
or else die with the guilt of having driven away half 
the inhabitants, and starving the rest. For as to your 
scheme of raising one hundred and ten thousand pounds, 
it is as vain as that of- Rabelais; which was to squeeze 
«Hit wind from the posteriors of a dead ass. 

But, why all this concern for the poor ? We want 
them not as the country is now managed ; they may fol* 
low thousands of thdr leadeiB, and seek their bread 
abroad. Where the plough has no work, one family 
can do the business of fifty, and you may send away 
the other forty-nine. An admirable piece of husband- 
ry, never known or practised by the wisest nations^ 
who erroneously thought people to be- the riches of a 
country t 

' If so wretched a state of things would allow it, me- 
thinks I could have a malicious pleasure, after all the 
warning I have in vain given the public, at my own 
peril, for several years past, to see the consequences 
and events answering in every particular. I pretend to 
no sagacity : what I writ was little more than what I 
hitd discoursed to several persons, who were generally 
of my opinioB: and it was obvious to every common 
understanding, that such effects must needs follow from 
such causes. A fair issue of things begun upon party 
rage, while some sacrificed the public to fiury, and others 
to ambition : while a spirit of faction and oppression 
reigned in every part of the country, where gentlemen, 
instead of consulting the ease of their tenants, or culti- 
vating their lands, were worrying one another upon 
points of whig and tory, of high church and low church ; 
which no more concerned them than the long and 
ftmotts coatroveny of stn^ for xazota v n<\sl^ ^i^g^^eoaN.*^ 
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lure w«8 wholly dkcoun^d, aod consequently half ill 
fanners and labourers, and poorer tradesmen, forc^ t6 
^SS^^y ^ banishment. '^ Wisdom crieth in tlie streets ^ 
because I bare called on you ; I have stretched out my 
hand, and ne man regarded, liut ye have set at nought 
all my counsels, and would none of my reproof. I also 
will laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
Cometh." 

I have now done with your memorial, and freely 
excuse your mistakes, since you appear to write as a 
atranger, and as of a cotmtry which is left at liberty to 
enjoy the l>enefits of nature, and to make the best of 
those advantages which God has given it, iu soil, dt- 
mate, and situation. 

But having lately sent out a paper, entitled, A Short 
Tiew of the StrCe of Ireland ; and hearing of an objeo* 
tion, that some people think I have treated the mcmo- 
Tj of the late lord chief justice Whitslied with an ap- 
pearance of severity : since I may not probably havi^ 
another opportunity of ^q)]aining myself in that partir 
cular, I choose to do it here : laying it therefore down 
for a postulatum, which I suppose will be universal^ 
granted, that no little ci'eature of so mean a birth and 
genius, had ever the honour to be a greater enemy to 
bis country, and to all kinds of virtue than H£, I an* 
swer thug; whether there lie two dilTerent goddesses 
called Fame, as some mutiiors conteuc^ or only one god- 
dess sounding two different trufnpets, it is certain, that 
people distinguished for their Tiliany, have as good a 
title to a blast from the proper trumpet, as thoae who 
^re most renowned for their ▼irtjtes, have from the 
other; and have equal reason to complain if it be le^ 
fused them. And accordingly the names ol the nuat 
celebrated profligatps have been £ai^fully transnoitted 
<hwii to posAenij, And sMioBgh the j^enon bete ng^ 
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|. doritoc^ acted his part in ao obscure corner of the vorldi 
^ jei bis talenU miglit have shone with kiatre enough, jm 
. . (he oobiest scene. 

As to my naming a person dead, the plain honest 

^ reason is the best. He was armed with power and will 

^ to do mischief^ .even where he was not provoked ; m 

^ appeared by his prosecuting two printers,"* one to dead^ 

and both to ruin, who had neither offended God, noi^ 

the king, nor him, nor the public. 

What an encouragement to vice is this f If an ill 
man be alive, and in power, we dare not attack him| 
and if be be weary of the world, or of his own villanie% 
he baa nothing to do but die, and then Ids reputation is 
safe. For, these excellent casuists know just Latia 
enough to have heard a most . foolish precept, that de 
martuis nil nisi bomtm ; so that if Socrates, and Anytua 
his accuser, had happened to die together, the charity of 
Burviv(Nrs must either have obliged them to hold their 
peace, or to fix the same character on both. The only 
crime of chaiging the dead is, when the least doubt re^ 
maius whether the accusation be true ; but when men 
are openly 9d)andoned, and lost to all shame, tliey have 
no reason to think it hard, if their memory be reproached. 
Whoever reports, or otherwise publishes, any thing 
which it is possible may be false, that man is a slan- 
derer ; hie nigtr esi^ hunc tu^ Rcmane^ caveto. Even 
the least misrepresentation, or aggravation of facts, de- 
serves the same censure in some degree : but in this 
case I am quite deceived, if mj error has not been oq 
the side of extenuatiop. 

I have now present before me the idea of some per- 
sons (I know not in what part of the world) who spend 
every moment of their lives, and every turn of their 

' * E4ward Waten ap^ John Harding. F. 
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thoughts while thej are aw^ake (and probably of their 
dreams while thej sleep) in the most detestable actions ' 
and designs ; who deliglit in mischief, scandal, and ob- 
loqtiy, with the hatred and contempt of all mankind 
against them $ but chiefly of those among their own 
party, and their own f»mily ; such, whose odious quali- 
ties rival each other for perfection ; avaiice, bmtality, 
faction, pride, malice, treacher}% noise, impudence, dul- 
ness, ignorance, vanity, and revenge, contending every - 
moment for superiority in their breasts. • Such creatures 
are not to be reformed ; neitlier is it prudent or safe to - 
attempt a reformation. Yet, although their memories 
will rot, there may be some benefit for their survivoni, 
t« smell it while it is rottidg. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

A. R 
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^HB TKUTH OF MAXIMS IN STATE AND GOVERNMENir, 
SXAMIKED WITii REFERENCE TO IRELAND. 

WRITTEN IN 1724. 



There are certain maxims of state, founded upon 
long observation and experience, drawn from the cop* ' 
stant practice of the wisest nations, and from the very 
principles of government, nor even controlled hj any 
writer upon politics. Yet all these maxims do necessa- 
rily presuppose a kingdom, or commonwealth, to have 
the same natural rights common to the rest of mankind, 
who have entered into civil society : for, if we could 
conceive a nation where each of the inhabitants had but 
one eye, one leg, and one hand, it iis plain, before you 
could institute them into a republic, that an allowance 
must be made for those material defects, wherein they 
diilbred from other mortals. Or imagine a legislature 
feirmin^ a system for the government of Bedlam, and 
proceeding upon the maxim that man is a sociable ani- 
mal; should draw them out of their cells and form them 
luto corporations or general assemblies ; the consequence 

* Se6 in the lifurtettith volume an Essay on l\ije N}q9qx^VC\«v>!«^ 
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might probably be, that thej \rouId fall foul on eacfi^ 
other, or burn the house over their own heads. 

Of the like nature, are innumerable errors committed 
by crude and short thinkers, who reason upon general 
topics, without the least allowance for the most import* 
•nt circumstances, which quite alter the nature of the 
ease. 

This has been the fate of tliose small dealers, who are 
every day publishing their thoughts, either on paper or 
in their assemUies, for improving the trade of Irefandi 
and referring us to the practice and example of England^ 
Holland, France, or other nations. 

I shall therefore examine certain maxims of govern- 
ment, which generally pass for uncontrolled in the world, 
and consider how far they will suit with the present con- 
dition of this kingdom. 

First, it is affirmed by wise men, that the dearness of 
things necessary for life, in a fruitful country, is a (Cer- 
tain sign of wealth, and great commerce ; for, when such 
necessaries are dear, it must absolutely follow that money 
is cheap and plentiful. 

But this is manifestly false in Ireland, for the follow^ 
&g reason. Some years ago, the species of mon y here, 
did probably amount to six or seven hundred thousand 
pounds ; and I have good cause to believe, that our re- 
mittances then, did not much exceed the cash brought 
in to us. But, by the prodigious discouragements we 
have since received in every branch of our trade, by the 
frequent enforcements and rigorous execution of the na- 
vigation act, the tyranny of under custom-house officeris, 
the yearly addition of absentees, the payments to regi< 
ments abroad, to civil and military officers residing in 
England, the unexpected sudden demands of great sums 
£tom the treasury, and some other drains of perhaps as 
gtetLi coasequencef we now see wit«tViCAt^d.MtftdUia 
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alate (nnc^ we have iio friesd^) ef beiog pitied by our 
Ooemies; at least if bur eDeniies were of such a kind, as 
to be capable of any regards to^v^ar^i us, except of hatred 
mod cofnteinpt. 

Fortj years are now passed since the revolutiooy 
lArbeii the contention of the British empire was most un- 
fortunately for us, and altogether against the usual course 
of such raigbtj changes in goyemment, decided in the 
least important nation ; but with such ravages and ruin 
eaoecuted on both sides, as to leave the kingdom a de- 
sert, which in some sort it still continues. Neither Aid 
the kmg rebellions in 1641, make half such a destruction 
of houses^ plantations, and personal wealth, in both king- 
doms, as two years campaigns did in ours, by fighting 
£iiglaud'8 battles. 

By slow degrees, as by the gentle treatment wc re- 
eved under two auspicious reigns, we grew able to 
live without running in debt Our absentees were but 
lew : we had great indulgence in trade, and a considera- 
ble share in employments of church and state ; and 
while the short leases continued, which were let some 
years aflter the war ended, tenants paid their rents with 
ease and cheerfulness, to the great regret of their land- 
lords^ who had taken up a spirit of opposition that is not 
easily removed. And although, in these short leases^ 
(be rent was gradually to increase after short periods ; 
yet as soon as the terms elapsed, the land was let to the 
highest bidder, most commonly without the least elTectu- 
al clause for building or planting. Yet, by many ad- 
^aotages, whidi this island then possessed, and has since 
utterly lost, the rents of lands still grew higher upon 
every lease that expired, till they have arrived at the 
freteut exorbitance ; when the frog overswelling himsel^^ 
^hflVBt at last. 
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With the price of land, of necessity rose that of corn 
and cattle, and all other conimodities that farmers deal 
in : hence likewise, obviously, the rates of all goods and 
manufactures, among shopl^eepers, the wages of servants, 
and hire of labourers. But although our miseries earner 
on fast, with neither trade nor money left ; yet neither 
will the landlord abate in his rent, nor can the tenant 
abate in the price of what that rent must be paid with, 
cor any shopkeeper, tradesman, or labourer liye, at 
lower expense for food and cloathing, than he did be* 
fore. 

I have been the larger upon this first head, because 
the same observations will clear up and strengthen a 
good deal of what I shall affirm upon the rest. 

The second maxim of those who reason upon trade 
and government, is, to assert that low interest^ is a cer- 
tain sign of great plenty of money in a nation, for which, 
as in many other articles, they produce the examples of 
. Holland and England. But, with relation to Ireland^ 
this maxim is likewise entirely false. 

There are two reasons for the lowness of interest in 
any country. First, that which is usually alleged, the 
great plenty of species ; and this is obvious. The second, 
is want of trade, which seldom falls under commoB ob- 
servation, although it be equally true : for, where trade 
is altogether discouraged, there are few borrowers. la 
those countries where men can employ a large stock, the 
young merchant whose fortune may be four or five hun- 
dred pounds, will venture to borrow as much more, and 
can afford a reasonable interest. Neither is it easy at 
this day, to find many of those, whose business reaches 
to employ even so inconsiderable a sum, except among 
the im{)orters of wine, who, as (hey have most part of the 
present tiade in these parts of Ireland in their handiB^ so 
tAej^ are the most exorbitant, exocliu^^ fraudulent deal* 
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ers, that ever trafficked in any nation, and are making 
all possible speed to min both themselves and tlie na- 
tion. 

From this defect of gentlemen's not knowing how to 
dispose of their ready money, arises the high purchase 
of lands, which in all other countries is reckoned a sign 
of wealth. For, the frugal squires, who live below their 
iocomes, have no other way to dispose of their savings 
but by mortgage or purchase, by which the rates of land 
must naturally increase ; and if this trade continues Icjig, 
under the uncertainty of rents, the landed men of ready 
money will find it more for their advantage to send their 
cash to England, and place it in the funds ; which I my- 
self am determined to do, the fii'st considerable sum i 
■hall be master of. 

It has likewise been a maxim among politicians, 
* That the gi-eat increase of buildings in the metropolis, 
argues a flourishing state." But this, I confess, has 
been controlled from the example of London ; when by 
the long and annual parliamentary session, such a num- 
ber of senators, with their families, friends, adherents, 
and expectants, draw such prodigious numbers to that 
city, that the old hospitable custom of lords and geo tie- 
men living in their ancient seats among their tenants, is 
almost lost in England ; is laughed out of doors ; inso- 
much that in the middle of summer, a legal house of lords 
and commons might be brought in a few hours to London, 
from their country villas witliin twelve miles round. 

The case in Ireland is yet somewhat worse : for the 
absentees of great estates, who, if they lived at home, 
irould have many rich retainers in their neighbourhoods, 
have learned to rack their lands, and shorten tlieir lease«, 
9B much as any residing squire; and the few remain- 
ing of those latter, having si.rae vaiJi hope of employ- 
ments for themselves, or their children, auA i\\^c^w\v^^«^A 
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by the beggarliness and tliievery of their own miseraUe 
farmers and cottagers, or seduced by the vanity of their 
wives, on pretence of their children's education, (where- 
of the fruits are so apparent) together with that most 
wonderful, and yet more unaccountable zeal, for a seat 
in their assembly, though at isome years purchase of 
their whole estates : these, and some other motives, have 
drawn such a concourse to this beggarly city, that the 
dealers of the several branches of building, have foiuid 
out all the commodious and inviting places for erectiiig 
new houses; while fifteen hundred of the old ones, 
which is a seventh part of the whole city, are said to be 
left uninhabited, and falling to ruin. Their method is 
the same with that which was first introduced by Dr. 
Barebonc at London, who died a bankrupt. The ma- 
son, the bricklayer, the carpenter, the slater, and the 
glazier, take a lot of giound, club to build one or more 
houses, unite their credit, their stock, and their money ; 
and when their work is finished, sell it to the best ad- 
vantage they can. Bift, as it often happens, and more 
every day, that their fund will not answer half their de- 
sign, they are forced to undersell it at the first story, 
and are all reduced to beggary. Insomuch tliat I know a 
certain fanatic brewer, who is reported to have some 
imndreds of houses in this (own, is said to have purchas- 
ed the greatest part of them at half value from ruiued 
undertakers; has intelligence of all new houses where 
the finishing is at a stand, takes advantage of the build- 
er's distress, and by the advantage of ready money, gets 
fifty per cent, at least for his bargain. 

It is another undisputed maxim in government, " That 
people are the riches of a nation ;" whicli is so univer- 
sally granted, that it will be hardly pardonable to bring 
it into doubt. And I will grant it to be so far tme, even 
In this ishad, that if we had the African custom or pri- 

B 3 
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vil^e of selling our useless bodies for slaves to foreio:n- 
ers, it would be the most useful branch of our trade, by 
ridding ug of a most unsupportable burden, and bring- 
ing U8 money in the stead. But, in our present situa- 
tion, at least five children in six who are boro, lie a dead 
weight upon us, for want of employment. And a very 
skilful computer assured me, that above one half of the 
souls in this kingdom, supported themselves by begging 
iud thievery ; two thirds whereof would be able to get 
their bread in any other country upon earth. Trade is 
the only incitement to labour; where that fails, the poor- 
er native must cither beg, steal, or starve, or be forced 
to quit his country. This has made me often wish, for 
. some years past, that instead of discouraging our people 
from seeking foreign soil, the public would rather pay 
for transporting all our unnecessary mortals, whether pa- 
pists or protestants, to America ; as drawbacks are some- 
times allowed for exporting commodities, where a na- 
tion is overstocked. T confess myself to be touched with 
a very sensible pleasure, when I hear of a mortality iu 
any country parish or village, where the wretches are 
forced to pay for a filthy cabin, and two ridges of pota- 
toes, treble the worth ; brought up to steal or beg, for 
want of work; to wliom death would be the best 
thing to be wished for, on account both of themselves 
and the public. 

Among all taxes im]posed by the legislature, those up- 
on luxury are universally allowed to be the most equita- 
ble, and beneficial to the subject ; and the commonest 
reasoner on government, might fill a volume with argu- 
ments on the subject. Yet here again, by the singular 
fate of Ireland, this maxim is utterly false ; and the put- 
ting of it in practice may have such a pernicious conse- 
quence, as, I certainly believe, the thoughts of the pro 
posers were not able to reacli. 
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The miseries we suffer by our absentees are of a far 
more extensive nature than seems to be commonly un- 
derstood. I must vindicate myself to the reader so far, 
as to declai-e solemnly, that what I shall say of those 
lords and squires, does not arise from the least regard I 
have for their understandings, their virtues, or their 
persons : for, although I have not the honour of the least 
acquaintance with any one among them, (my ambitioii 
not soaring so high) yet I am too good a witness of the 
situation they have been in for thirty years past ; the 
veneration paid them by the people, the high esteem 
they ai*e in among the prime nobility and gentry, the 
particular marks of favour and distinction they receive 
from the court ; the weight and consequence of their in- 
terest, added to their great zeal and application for pre* 
venting any hardships their country might suffer from 
England, wisely considering that their own fortunes and 
honours were embaiked in the same bottom. 
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A LETTER 

ON 

MR. M'CULLA'S PROJECT 

ABOUT HALFPENCE, 

AND A NEW ONE PROPOSED. 

IN ▲ LITTER TO PR. DXLANY, 1 729. 



SIR, 



You desire to know my opinion concerning Mr. 
M^Culla's project, of circulating notes, stamped on cop- 
per, that shall pass for the value of halfpence and pence. 
I have some knowledge of the man : and, about a month 
ago, he brought me his book, with a couple of his half- 
penny notes : but I was then out of order, and he could 
DOt be admitted. Since that time, I called at his house, 
where T discoursed the whole affair with him as tho- 
roughly as I could. I am altogether a stranger to his 
character. He talked to me in the usual style, with a 
great profession of zeal for the public good ; wliich is tlie 
common cant of all projectors in their bills, from a first 
minister of state down to a corncutter. But I stopped 
him short, as I would have done a better man ; because 
it is too gross a practice to pass at any time, and espe- 
cially in this age, where we all know cue «iuo\\\^t ^^\iO\, 
Yet, whoever proposes any scheme, a\\\\c\x rcv?cy ^\^n^ v^ 
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bo a public benefit, I shall not quarrel if it prove lite* 
^vUe very beneficial to himself. It is certain, that, next 
lo the want of silver, our greatest distress in point of coin 
is the want of small change, which may be some poor 
relief for the defect of the former, since the crown will 
not please to take that work upon them here, as they do 
in England. One thing in M'Culla's book is certainly 
right, that no law hinders me from giving a payable note 
upon leather, wood, copper, brass, iron, or any other ma- 
terial (except gold or silver) as well as upon paper. The 
question is, w liethcr I can sue him on a copper bon^ 
where there is neither hand nor seal, nor witnesses to 
prove it. To supply this, he has proposed, that the ma- 
terials upon which this note is written, shall be iu some 
degree of value equal to the debt. But that is one prin- 
cipal matter to be inquired Into. His scheme is this : 

He gives you a piece of copper for a halfpenny or 
penny, stamped with a promissory note to pay you twen- 
ty pence for every pound of copper notes, whenever you 
shall return them. Eight-aud-forty of these halfpenny 
pieces are to weigh a pound; and he sells you that 
pound, coined and stamped, for two shillings, by which 
he clearly gains a little more than IQ per cent that is to 
say, two pence in every shilling. 

This will certainly arise to a great sum, if he should 
circulate as large a quantity of his notes as the kingdom, 
under the great dearth of silver, may very probably re- 
quire : enough indeed to make any Irish tradesman's for- 
tune ; which, however, I sliould not repine at in the least, 
if we could be sure of his fair dealing. It was obvious- 
for me to raise the common ofcyection, why Mr. M'Culla 
would not give security to pay the whole sum to any 
man who returned him his copper notes, as my Lord 
J^artmouth and Colonel Moore were, by their patents, 
obliged to do^ To which he ^ve \x\q «k^\x^^ «£«i>k^c% 
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plausible enough. First, " He conceived his coins \rere 
much nearer to the intiinsic value, than any of those coin- 
ed by patents, the bulk and goodness of the metal equalling 
the best English halfpence made by the crown : That he 
apprehended tlie ill will of envious and designing peopio : 
who, if they found him to have a great vent for his 
notes, since he wanted the protection of a patent, might 
make a run upon him, which he could not be able to sup- 
port : And lastly, that his copper (as is already said) be- 
ing equal in value and bulk to the EngUsh halfpence, h<.' 
did not apprehend they should ever be returned, unless 
a combioation, proceeding from spite and envy, might be 
formed against hiui.^' 

But there are some points in his proposal which I can- 
not well answer for ; nor do I know whether he w ill be 
able to do it himself. The first is, whether the copper 
he gives us will be as good as what the crown provided 
for the English halfpence and farthings ; and, secondly, 
whether he will always continue to give us as good ; au<l 
tliirdly, when he will think fit to stop his hand, and give 
us no more? for I should be as sony to be at the raercy 
of Mr. M*Culla, as of Mr. Wood. 

There is another difficulty of the last importance. It 
is known enough that the crown is supposed to be neither 
gainer nor loser by coinage of any metal ; for they sub- 
tract, or ought to subtract, no more from the intrinsic 
value than what will just pay the charges of the mint ; 
and how much that will amount to is the question. By 
what I could gather from Mr. M'Culla, good copper is 
worth fourteen petice.per pound. By this computation, 
if he sells his copper notes for two shillings the pound, 
and will pay twenty pence back, then the expense of 
coinage for one pound of copper must be sixpence* uhidi 
is 30 per cent. The world should be particuUily %<^\.\%V 
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ed on this article, before he vends notes; for the dis- 
count of 30 per cent, is prodigious, and vastly more than 
I can conceive it ought to be. For, if we add to that 
proportion the 1 6 per cent which he avows to keep for 
his own profit, there will be a discount of about 46 per 
cent. Or, to reckon, I think, a fairer wa v ; whoever buys 
a pound of Mr. M'Culla's coin, at two shillings per 
pound, carries home only the real value of fourteen 
|)ence, which is a pound of copper ; and thus he is a loser 
of 411. 13s. 4d, per cent. But, however, this high dis- 
count of 20 per centmW be no objection against M'Culla's 
proposal ; because, if the charge of coining will honestly 
amount to so much, and we suppose his copper notes may 
be returned upon him, he will be the greater sufferer of 
the two : because the buyer can lose but fourpeocc in a 
pound, and M'CulIa must lose sixpence, which was the 
charge of the coinage. 

Upofi the whole, there are some points which must be 
settled to the general satisfaction, before we can safely 
take Mr. M*Culla's copper notes for value received ; and 
how he will give that satisfaction, is not within my know- 
ledge to conjecture. The first point is, that we sliall be 
always sure of receiving good copper, equal in bulk and 
fineness to the best English halfpence. 

The second point is, to know what allowance he makes 
to himself, either out of the weight or mixture of his 
copper, or both, for the charge of coinage. As to the 
w eight, the matter is easy by his own scheme ; for, as I 
halve said before, he proposes forty-eight to weigh a 
pound, which he gives you for two shillings, and leceives 
it by the pound at twenty pence : so that, supposing pure 
copper to be fourteen pence a pound, he makes you pay 
no per cent for the labour of coining, as I have already 
observed, beside 1 6 per cent when he sells it. But if 
io this he adds any alloy, to debase \\\^ Tv\tV^, \M\q\x%U 
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# 

it be not above Id per cent. ; then Mr. M'CiiIla's pro- 
missory notes will, to the intrinsic value of the metal, he 
above 47 per cent, discount. 

For, subtracting 10 per cent, off sixty pounds worth of 
copper, it will (to avoid fractions) be about Ave and a 
hd}f per cent, in the whole 100/. which, added to 

41 13 4 
5 10 



mU he per cent. 47 3 4 

That we are under great distress for change; and that 
Mr. M'Culla's copper notes, on supposition of the metal 
being pure, are less liable to objection tlian the project 
of Wood, may be gi-anted : but such a discount, where 
"we ai'e not sure even of our twenty pence a pound, ap- 
pears hitherto a dead w^eight on his scheme. 

Since I writ this, calling to mind that I had some cop- 
per halfpence by me, I weighed tliera with those of Mr. 
M^CulIa, and observed as follows : 

First, I weighed Mr. M'Culla's halfpenny against an 
English one of King Charles II ; which outweighed Mr* 
M*Culla's a fourth part, or twenty-five per cent. 

I likewise weighed an Irish Patrick and David half- 
penny, which outweijghed Mr. M*Culla's twelve and a 
half per cent. It had a very fair and deep impression, 
and milled very skilfuLy round. 

I found that even a common harp halfpenny, well pre- 
served, weighed equal to Mr. M'CuUa's. And even some 
of Wood's halfpence were near equal in weiglit lo his. 
Therefore, if it be true, that he does not think Wood's 
^ copper to have been faulty, he may probably give us no 
better. 

I have laid these loose thoughts together with little 

order, to give you, and others who may read them, aa 

opportunity of digesting them btUex, L^m'QS^^\:&\K<|; 

b2 
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to Mr. M*Culla'» project; but I would have it put upon 
a better foot. I own that this halfpenny of King Charles 
II. which I weighed against Mr. M'Culla's, was of the 
fairest kind I had seen. However, it is plain the crown 
^uld afford it without being a loser. But it is proba-. 
ble that the officers of the mint were then more honest 
than they have since thought fit to be ; for J confess noC 
to have met those of any other year so weighty, or in 
appearance of so good metal, among all the copper coins 
of the three last reigns ; yet these, however, , did much 
outweigh those of Mr. M^Culla ; for I have tried the 
experiment on a hundred of them. I have indeed seen 
accidentally one or two very light : but it nmst certainly 
have been done by chance; or rather I suppose them to 
be counterfeits. Be that as it will, it is allowed on all 
hands, that good copper was never knoM n to be cheaper 
than it is at present. I am ignorant of the price, farther 
than by his informing roe that it is only fourteen pence a 
pound ; by which, I observe, he charges the coinage at 
thirty per cent. ; and, therefore, I cannot but think hb 
demands are exorbitant. But, to sa/ the truth, the 
dearness or cheapness of the metal does not properly eu-. 
ter into the question. What we desire is, that it should 
be of the best kind, and as weighty as can be afforded ; 
that the profit of the contriver should be reduced from 
sixteen to eight per cent, and the charge of coinage, if 
possible, froki thirty to ten, or fifteen at most. 

Mr. M'CuUa must also give good security that he wiU 
coin only a determinate sum, not exceeding twenty thou- 
sand pounds; by which, although he should deal with 
all uprightness imaginable, and make his coin as good as 
that I weighed of King Charles II. he will, at sixteeo 
per cent, ^ain three thousand two hundred pounds : a 
very good additional job to aj»rivate tradesman's for*^ 
ttwef 
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I must advise him also to emp1o7 better workmen, and ' 
make bis impressions deeper and plainer ; by which a 
rising rim may be left about the erlge of his coin, to pre- 
serve the letter from wearing out too soon. He has no 
wardens, or masters, or other officers of the mint, to suck 
up his profit; and, tlierefore, can aflford to coin cheaper 
than the crown, if he will but find good materials, pro- 
per implements, and skilful workmen. 

Whether this project will succeed in Mr. M'CuUa's 
hands (which, if it be honestly executed, I should be 
glad to see) one thing I am confident of, that it might be 
easily brought to perfection by a society of nine or tea 
hopest gentlemen of fortune, who wish well to their coun- 
try, and would be content to be neither gainers nor 
losers, farther than the bare interest of their money. 
Arid Mr. M'CuUa, as being the first starter of the scheme, 
might be considered and rewarded by such a society ; 
whereof, although I am not a man of fortune, I should 
think it an honour and happiness to be one, even with 
borrowed money upon the best security I could give. 
And, first, I am confident, without any skill but by gene- 
ral reason, that the charge of coining copper would be 
very much less than thirty per cent Secondly, I bc- 
tieve ten thousand pounds, in halfpence and farthings, 
would be sufficient for the whole kingdom, even under 
our great and most unnecessary distress for the want of 
silver ; and that, without such a distress, half the sum 
would suffice. For, I compute and reason thus: the 
city of Dublin, by a gross computation, contains ten 
thousand families; and I am told by shopkeepers, ^' That, 
if silver were as plenty as usual, two shillings in copper 
would be sufficient, in the course of business, for each 
fkmily:" But, in consideration of the want of silver, I 
would allow five shillings to each family, which would 
sunouiit to 25001. ; and, to help thia,l ?iQu\&t^CQ\Sk\&fisci^ 
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a cuiTency of all tlie genuioc undefaced hai-p lialfpebc^ 
ii'hich are left of Lord Daitmouth's and Moor's pateotsy 
under King Charles II. ; and the small Patrick aud Da« 
vid for farthiugs. To the rest of the kingdom, I would 
assign the 7500/. remaiuiDg; reckoning Dublin to an- 
Bwer one fourth of the kingdom, as London is judged to 
answer (if I mistake not) one third of England ; I mean 
in the view of money only. 

To compute our want of small change by the number 
of souls in the kingdom, beside being perplexed, is, I 
think, by no means just. They have been reckoned at 
a million and a half; whereof a million at least are 
beggars in all circumstances except that of wandering, 
about for alms, and that circumstance may arrive soon 
enough, when it will be time to add another ten thousand- 
pounds in copper. But, without doubt, the families- of 
Ireland, who lie chiefly under the difficulties of wanting 
small change, cannot be above forty pr fifty thousand ; 
which the sum of ten thousand pounds, with the additioa 
of the fairest old halfpence, would tolerably supply : for> 
if we give too great a loose to any projector to pour in 
upon us what he pleases, the kingdom will be (how shall 
I express it under our present circum&tances .^) more 
than undone. 

Aud hence appears, in a very strong light, the villany 
of Wood, who proposed the coinage of one hundred and 
eight thousand pounds in copper, for the use of Ire- 
laud : whereby, every family in the kingdom would be 
loaded with ten or a dozen shillings, although Wood 
might not ti*ansgi*css the bounds of his patent, and a1« 
though no counteifeits, either at home or abroad, were 
added to the number ; the contrary to both which would 
indubitably have arrived. So ill Informed are great 
men on the other side, who talk of a million with as little 
reremoay as ire do of half a crown \ 
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But, to return to the proposal I have made : suppose 
ten geiitleineo, lovers of their couutry, should raise 200/. 
apiece ; aud, from tlie time the money is deposited as 
they shall agree, should begiu to chaise it with scvcq 
per cent for their own use : that they should, as soou as 
possible, provide a mint aod good workmen, aud buy 
copper sufficient for coining two thousand pounds, sub- 
tractiug a fifth part of the interest of ten tliousaud 
pounds for the chai-ges of the tools, and fitting up a place 
for a mint ; the otlier four parts of the same interest to 
be subtracted equally out of the four remaining coinages 
of 2000/, each, with a just allowance for other necessary 
incidents. I jet the charge of coinage be fairly reckon- 
ed ; aud tlie kingdom informed of it, as well as of the 
price of copper. Let the coin be as well and deeply 
stamped as it ought Let the metal be as pure as can 
consist to have it rightly coined (wherein I am wliolly 
Ignorant) and the bulk as large as that of King Charles 
II. And let this club of ten gentlemen give their joint 
security to receive all tlie coins they issue out for seven 
or ten years, and return gold and silver without any d&> 
falcation. 

Let the same club or .company, when they have issu- 
ed out the first two thousand pounds, go on the second 
yedjr, if they find a demand, and trntt their sclicme has 
answered to their own intention as well as to the satis- 
, faction of the public. And, if they find seven per cenU 
not sufficient, let them substract eight, beyond which I 
would not have them go. And when they have in two 
years, coined ten thousand pounds^ let them give public 
notice that they will proceed no farther, but shut up 
their mint, and dismiss their workmen; unless the real, 
universal, unsolicited declaration of the nobility and 
gentry of tlie kingdom shall signify a desire that they 
ihould gooDfata certain sum focthei. 
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This company may enter into certain regulations 
among themselves; one of which should be, to keep 
nothing concealed, and duly to give an account to the 
world of their whole methods of acting. 

Give me leave to compute, wholly at random, what 
charge the kingdom will be at, by the loss of intrinsic 
value in the coinage of 10,000Z. in copper, under the 
management of such a society of gentlemen. 

First, It is plain, that instead of somewhat more than 
\6per cent, as demanded by Mr. M^CuUa, this society 
desires but 8 per cent. 

Secondly, Whereas Mr. M'Culla charges the expense 
of coinage at 30 per cent, I hope and believe this society 
will be able to perform it at 10. 

Whereas it does not appear that Mr. M'Culla can 
give any security for the goodness of his copper, because 
not one in ten thousand have the skill to distinguish ; the 
society will be all engaged that theirs shall be of the best 
standard. 

Fourthly, That whereas Mr. M'Culla's halfpence are 
one fourth part lighter than that kind coined in the time 
of King Charles II. these gentlemen will oblige them- 
selves to the public, to give the «coin of the same weight 
and goodness with tlupe halfpence, unless they shall find 
they cannot afford it ; and, in that case, they shall be- 
forehand inform the public, show tlieir reasons, and sig^ 
nify how large they can make them without being losers ; 
and so give over or pursue their scheme, as they find 
the opinion of the world to be. However, I do not 
doubt but they can afford them as large, and of as good 
metal, as the best English halfpence that have been 
coined in the three last reigna, which very much out- 
weigh those of Mr. M^Culla. And this advantage wiU 
arise in propcntton, by lessening the charge of coinage 
Avm 30 per cent, to 10 of 15, ^ 2Q ^V.is»»^« But I 
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confess mjself in the dark on that article : only I think 
it impossible it should amount to any proportion near 
30 per cent. ; otherwise the coiners of those counterfeit 
halfpence called raps would have little encouragement 
to follow their trade. 

But the indubitable advantages, by having the ma- 
nagement in such a society, would be the paying 8 per 
cent, instead of 16, the being sure of the goodness and 
just- weight of the coin, and the period to be put to any 
farther coinage than what was absolutely necessary to 
supply the wants and desires of the kingdom : and all 
this under the security of ten gentlemen of credit and 
fortune, who would be ready to give the best security 
and satisfaction, that they had no design to turn the 
scheme into a job. 

As to any mistakes I have made in computation, they 
are of little moment : and I shall not descend so low as 
to justify them against any caviller. 

The strongest objection against what I offer, and 
which perhaps may make it appear visionary, is the 
difficulty to find half a score gentlemen, who, out of a 
public spirit, will be at the trouble, for no more profit 
than one per cent, above the legal- interest, to be over- 
seers of a mint for five years ; and perhaps, without any 
justice, raise the clamour of the people against them* 
Besides, it is most certain tliat manj a squire is as fond 
of a job, and as dexterous to make the best of it, as Mr. 
l/I^CuUa himself, or any of his level. However, I do 
not doubt but there may be ten such persons in this 
town, if they had only some visible mark to know them 
at sight. Yet I just foresee another iuconvenieucy ; 
that knavish men are fitter to deal with others of their 
own denomination ; while those who are honest and best 
iutentioned may be the instruments of as much mischief 
to the public;^ tot want of cuiming, as the g[Q«\i^\.\uDKH^\ 
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and more, because of the cliaritable opioiou which tbej 
are apt to have of others. Therefore, how to join the 
prudeoce of the serpeut, with the inuocency of tlie dove, 
in thb affair, is the most diflicult poiot. It is oot so 
hard to fiod an lioaest man, as to make this honest man 
active, and vigilant, and skilful ; winch, I doubt, will 
require a spur of profit greater than my scheme will 
afford him, unless he will be contented with the honour 
of serving his countiy, and the reward of a good con- 
gcience. 

After reviewing what I had written, I sec veiy well 
that I have not given any allowance for the first charge 
of preparing all things necessary for coining, which, I am 
told, will amount to about 200Z. beside 20/. per annum, 
for five years reiit of a house to work in. I can only 
say, that, this making in all 300/. it will be an addition 
of no more than ^per cent out of 10,000/. 

But the great advantages to the public, by having the 
coinage placed in the hands of ten gentlemen such as I 
have already described (if such are to be found) are 
these: 

First, They propose no other gain to themselves than 
1 per cent, above the legal interest for the money they 
advance : which will hardly afford them coffee when 
they meet at their minthousc. 

Secondly, They bind themselves to make their coins 
of as good copper as the best English halfpence, and as 
well coined, and of equal weight : and do likew ise bind 
themselves to charge the public with not one farthing 
for the expense of coinage, more than it shall really 
stand them in. 

Thirdly, They will, for a limited term of seven or ten 
years, as shall be thought proper upon mature considera- 
tion; pay gold and silver, without any defalcation, fos 
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all their own coio that shall be relurned upon their 
hands. 

Fourtlil}-, They will take care that the coins shall 
have a deep impression, leaving a rising rim on both 
sides, to prevent their l>eing defaced in a long time ; and 
the edges shall be milled. 

I suppose thoy need not be very apprehensive of coun- 
terfeits, ivhicli it will be difficult to make so as not to be 
discovered : for it is plain that those bad halfpence called 
raps, are so easily distinguished, even from the most- 
trorn genuine halfpenny, that nobody will now take 
them for a faithing, although under the great present 
want of change. 

I shall here subjoin some computations relating to Mr. 
M'Culla's copper notes. They were sent to me by a 
person well skilled in such calculations : and therefore I 
refer them to the reader. 

Mr. M*Culla charges' good copper at fourteen pence 
per pound ; but I know not whether he means avoirdu- 
pois or troy weight. 

Avoirdupois is sixteen ounces- to a pound 6060 grains. 
A pound troy weight . . . 5760 grains, 

Mr. M'CuUa's copper is fourteen pence per pound 
avoirdupois. 

Two of Mr. M^Culla's penny notes, one with another, 

weigh 524 grains.. 

By which computation, two shillings of his 

notes, which he sells for one pound 

weight, will weigh . . . 6288 grainy 
But one pound avoirdupois weighs, as 

above 6960 grains. 

This difference mak€s 10 per cent, to Mr. M^Culla's 
proGt, iu point of weight. 
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The old Patrick and Darid halfpenny 

weighs 149 grains. 

Mr. M'Gulla's halfpenny weighs . 131 grains. 



The difference is 18 
Which is equal to 10 1-2 per cent 

The English halfpenny of King Charles II. 

weighs 167 grains. 

M'Culla^s halfpenny weighs . . 131 grains. 



The difference 36 
Which difference allowed, a flflh part is 20 per cenl. 

ANOTHER COMPUTATION. 

Mr. M'Culla allows his pound of copper (coinage in- 
cluded) to be worth twentypence ; for which he demands 
two shillings. 

His coinage be computes at sixpence per pound 
weight; therefore, laying out only twentypence, and 
gaining fourpence, he makes per cent profit . 20 
The sixpence ;7er pound weight, allowed for coinage, 

m9iks:& per cent. 30 

The want of weight in his halfpenny, compared as 

above, is /?«^ cen^ 10 

By all which (viz. coinage, profit, and want of weight) — 

the public loses per cent 60 

If Mr. M^Culla's coins will not pass, and he refuses to 
receive them back, the owner cannot sell them at above 
twelvepence per pound ; whereby, with the defect of 
weight of 10 JEW cent he will lose 60 per cent 

The scheme of the society, raised as high as it can 
/Mwsitdjy be, will be only thus: 
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For interest of their money ^ cent. . . 8 

For coioage, instead of 10, suppose at most ftr cent, 20 
For 300Z. laid out for tools, a fbint, and house rent, 
charge 3 pfir cent* upon the coinage of 10,000/. 3 

Charges in all upon interest, coinage, &c. per cent, 31 

Which, T^ith all the advantages above-mentioned, of 
the goodness of the metal, the largeness of the coin, the 
deepness and fairness of the impression, the assurance of 
the society confining itself to such a sum as they under- 
take, or as the kingdom shall approve ; and lastly, their 
paying in gold or silver for all their coin returned upon 
their hands, without any defalcation, would be of mighty 
benefit to the kingdom, and, with a little steadiness and 
activity, could, I doubt not, be easily compassed. 

I would not in this scheme recommend the method of 
promissory notes, after Mr. M*Culla's manner; but, as I 
have seen in old Irish coins, the words civttas dvblin. 
on one side, with the year of our Lord and the Irish 
harp on the reverse. 
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A PROPOSAL 

THAT ALL THE 

LADIES AND WOMEN OF IRELAND 

SHOULD APPEAR CONSTANTLY IN 

IRISH MANUFACTURES. 

1 729. 



Therb vas a treatise written about nioe yean ago, to 
persuade the people of Ireland to wear their own manu- 
factures. This treatise was allowed to have not one syl- 
lable in it of paity or disaffection; but was wholly 
founded upon the growing poverty of the nation, occa- 
sioned by the utter want of trade, except the ruinous 
importation of all foreign extravagances from other coun- 
tries. This treatise was presented, by the grand jury 
of the city and county of Dublin, as a scandalous, sedi- 
tious, and factious pamphlet, I forgot who was the fore- 
man of the city gi*and jury ; but the foreman for the 
county was one Dr. Seal, register to the archbishop of 
Dublin, wherein he differed much from the sentiments of 
his lord. The printer was tried before the late Mr. 
Whitshcd, that famous lord chief justice ; who, on the 
bench, laying his hand on his heart, declared, upon his 
salvation, '^ That the author was a jacobite, and had a 
design to beget a quarrel between the two nations." In 
tAe midst of this prosecution, aboul ^V^^n liundred 
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weavers were forced to beg their bread, and had a gene- 
ral contribution made for their relief, which just sei-ved 
to make them drunk for a week ; and then they were 
forced to turn rogues, or strolling beggais, or to leave 
the kingdom. 

The Duke of Grafton, who was then lieutenant being 
perfectly ashamed of so infamous and unpopular a pro- 
ceeding, obtained from England a noli prosequi for the 
printer. Yet the grand jury had solemn thanks given 
them from the secretary of state. 

I mention this passage (perhaps too much forgotten) 
to show how dangerous it has been for the best meaning 
person to write one syllable in the defence of his country, 
or discover the miserable condition it is in. 

And to prove this' truth, I will produce one instance 
more : wholly omitting the famous cause of the drapier, 
and the proclamation against him, as well as tlie per- 
versencss of another jury against the same Mr. Whitshed, 
who was violently bent to act the second part in another 
scene. 

About two years ago, there was a small paper print- 
ed, wiiich was called, " A Short View of the State of 
Ireland," relating to the several causes whereby any 
country may grow rich, and applying them to Ireland. 
Whitshed was dead, and consequently tlie printer was 
uot troubled. Migt, the famous journalist, happened to 
reprint this paper in London, for whicli his pressfolk 
were prosecuted for almost a twelvemonth; and, for 
aught 1 know, are not yet discliargcd. 

This is our case ; insomuch, that although I am often 
without money in my pocket, I dare not own it in some 
company, for fear of being thought disafiected. 

But. since I am determined to take care that the au- 
thor of this p?per shall not be discovered, (following 
herein the most prudent practice ot V\\e Aiwjim^ \ \r^ 
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their ivages, before I had oiTered mj reDt-roU upon oatli 
to the legislators. 

To return from digressing: I am told one scheme for 
raising a fund to pay the interest of our national debt, is 
by a farther duty of forty shilliogs a tun upon Tvine. 
Some gentlemen would cariy this matter much farther, 
by raising it to twelve pounds ; which, in a manner, 
would amount to a prohibition ; thus weakly arguing 
from the practice of England. 

I have often taken notice^ both in print and in dis- 
course, that there is no topic so fallacious, either in talk 
or in writing, as to argue how we ought to act in Ireland, 
from the example of England, Holland, France, or any 
other country, whose inhabitants are allowed the com- 
mon rights and liberties of human kind. I could under- 
take to name six or seven of the most uncontrolled max- 
ims in government, which are utterly false in this king- 
dom. 

As to the additional duty on wine, I think any person 
may deliver his opinion upon it, until it shall have pass- 
ed into a law ; and till then, I declare mine to be posi- 
tively against it. 

First. Because there is no nation yet known, in either 
hemisphere, where the people of all conditions are more 
in want of some cordial, to keep up their spirits, than in 
this of ours. I am not in jest ; and if the fact will not 
be allowed mc, I shall not argue it. 

Secondly. It is too well and generally known, that 
this tax of forty shillings additional on every tun of 
wine, (which will be double at least to the home consu- 
mer) will increase equally every new session of parlia- 
ment, until perhaps it comes to twelve pounds. 

Thirdly. Because, as the merchants inform me, and 
as I have known many the like instanc.s in England, 
t/jis addiiioaal tax will more ^irobably lessen this branch 
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of the reveuue, than increase it. And therefore Sir John 
Stanley, a coroinisrioDer of the customs in England, used 
to say, ^ That the house of commons irere generally 
mistaken in matters of trade, by an erroneous opinion 
that two and two make four." Thus if you should lay 
an additional duty of one penny a pound on raisins or 
sugar, the revenue, instead of rising, would certainly 
sink ; and the consequence would only be, to lessen the 
number of plum-puddings, and ruin the confectioner. 

Fourthly. I am likewise assured by merchants, that 
upon this additional forty shillings, the French will at 
least equally raise their duties upon all commodities we 
export thither. 

Fifthly. If an original extract of the exports and im- 
ports be true, we have been gainers, upon the balance, 
by our trade with France for several years past ; and, 
although our gain amounts to no great sum, we ought to 
be satidied, since we are no losers, with the only conso- 
lation we are capable of receiving. 

Lastly. The worst consequence is behind. If we raise 
the duty on wine to a considerable height, we lose the 
only hold we have of keeping among us the few gentle- 
men of any tolerable estates. I am confident there is 
hardly a gentleman of eight hundred pounds a year and 
upward, in this kingdom, who would balance half an hour 
to consider whether he should live here, or in England, 
if a family could be as cheaply maintained in the one as 
the other. As to eatables, they are as cheap in many 
fiiie counties of England, as in some very indifferent ones 
here ; or, if there foe any difference, that vein of thrift, 
and prudence in economy, which passes there without 
reproach, (and chiefly in London itself) would amply 
make up the diiTerence. But the aiticle of French wine 
is. hardly tolerable, in any degree of plenty, to a middling 
fortune : and tim it is, which by g;roYi\t\gVi?d(A\.v\.^^ viVtf^- 
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}j turns the scale with those few landed men, disengag* 
€d from employments, who content themselves to live 
hospitably, with plenty of good wine in their own conn- 
try« rather than in penury and obscurity in another, with 
bad, or with none at all. 

Having therefore, as far as in me lies, abolished this 
additional duty upon wine ; for I am not tinder the least 
concern about paying the interest of the national debt, 
but leave it, as in loyalty bound, wholly to the wisdom 
of the honourable house of commons ; I come now to con- 
dder, by what methods we may be able to put ojQT and 
delay our utter undoing, as long as it is possible. 

I never have discoursed with any reasonable man 
upon the subject, who did not allow that there was no 
remedy l6ft us, but to lessen the importation of all unne- 
cessary commodities, as much as it was possible; and 
likewise either to persuade our absentees to spend their 
money at home, which is impossible ; or tax them at 
five shillings "in the pdund during their absence, with 
such allowances, upon necessary occasions, as shall be 
thought convenient ; or, by permitting us a free trade, 
which is denied to no other nation upon earth. The 
three last methods are treated by Mr. Prior, in his most 
useful treatise, added to his list of absentees. 

It is to gratify the vanity and pride and luxuiy of 
the women, and of the young fops who admire them, 
that we owe this insupportable grievance, of bringing in 
the instruments of our ruin. There is annually brought 
over to this kingdom, near ninety thousand pounds worth . 
of silk, whereof the greater part is manufactured. 
Thirty thousand pounds mere, expended in muslin, hol- 
land, cambric, and callico. What the price of laec 
amounts to, is not easy to be collected from the custom- 
hause book, bolng a kind of goods that takes up a little 
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toom, and is'etsiljr nin ; bat, coofiiderin' the pr >f1^'g^oiig 
pnce of a n^oman's faead-drefls, at teo, twelve, twenty 
{KMtnds a yard, must be veiy fpreat. The tea, rated 
at seven shillings per pound, comes to near twelve 
thousand pounds; but, considering it as the common 
luxury of every chambermaid, semstress, and trades- 
man's wife, both in town and couutry, however they 
come by it, must needs ^cost the kingdom double that 
sum. Cofiee is somewhat above seven thousand pounds. 
I have seen no account of chocolate, and some other Iiv 
dian or American goods. The drapery imported is 
about four and twenty thousand pounds. The whole 
amounts (with one or two other particulai's) to one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The lavishing of 
all which money is just as prudent and necessary, as to 
see a man in an embroidered coat, begging out of New- 
gate in an old shoe. » 

I allow that the thrown and raw silk is less pemi« 
ciotts : because we have some share in the manufacture : 
but we are not now in circumstances to trifle. It costs 
118 above forty thousand pounds a year ; and if the la- 
dies, till t)etter times, will not be content to go in their 
own country shifts, I wish they may go in rags. Let 
them vie with each other in the fineness of their native 
Unen : their beauty and gentleness will as well appear^ 
as if they were covered with diamonds and brocade. 

I believe no man is so weak, as to hope or expect 
that such a reformation can be brought about by a law 
But a thorough hearty unanimous vote, in both houses 
of parliament, might perhaps answer as well : every 
senator, noble or plebeian^ giving his honour, ^ That 
neither himself, nor any of his family would, in their 
diess or furniture of their houses, make use of au^ l\\\w% 
except wh»t wMs of the growth and maii\xf^\xxxe ^ 
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this kiDgdom ; and . that they yrould use the utmost 
of their power, iofluence, and credit, to prevail on 
their tenants, dependants, and friends, to follow their 
example." 
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FOB 

PREVENTING THE CHILDREN OP POOR PEOPLE IN IR& 
LANA FROM BEING A BURDEN TO THEIR PARENTS 
OR COUNTRr, AND FOR MAKING THEM BENEFICIAL 
TO THE PUBLIC. 1729. 



It is a melancholy object to those, vfho walk through 
this great town, or travel io the country, when they see 
the streets, the roads, and cabin doors crowed with beg- 
gars of the female sex, followed by three, four, or six 
childt'en, all in rags, and importuning every passenger 
for an alms. Th^se mothers, instead of being able to 
woiIl for their honest livelihood, are forced to employ 
all their time iu stalling to beg sustenance for their 
helpless infants ; who, as they grow up, either turn 
thieves, for want of work, or leave their dear native 
^untiy to /ight for the pretender iu Spain, or sell them- 
selves to the Barbadocs. 

In think it is agreed by all parties, that this prodi- 
gious number of children in the arms, or on the backs, 
or at the heels of their mothers, and frequently of their 
fathers, is, in the present deplorable state of the king- 
dom, a very gieat additional gnevance ; and therefore 
whoever could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method 
of making thebe children sound useful members of the 
commonwealth, would deserve so well of the public, as 
to have his statue set up for a preserver of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined to 
provide only for the children of pTofes^d\^e^%x^\ ^X>& 
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of a much greater extent, and shall take in the vhoie' 
mtmber of infants at a certain age, ivho ar& born of pa- 
rents in effect as littli able to support them, as those i\'ho 
demand our charity in the streets. 

As to mj own part, having turned mj thoiights for 
nany years upon this important subject, and maturely 
weighed the several schemes of our projectors, I have 
always found tliem grossly mistaken in their computa- 
tion. It is true, a child just dropped from its dam may 
be supported by her m'ik for a solar year, with little 
otiier nourishment : at most not above the value of two 
ahillings, which the mother may certainly get, or the 
value in scraps, by her lawful occupation of b^ging ; 
and it is exactly at one year old that I propose to pro-> 
vide for them in such a manner, as, instead of being a 
charge upon their parents, or the parish, or wanting food 
and raiment for the rest of their lives, they shall, on the 
contrary, contribute to the feeding, and partly to the 
clothing of many thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in my 
sclicme, that it will prevent those voluutaiy abortioEUj, 
and that honid practice of women murdering their bas- 
tai'd children, alas ! too frequent among us, sacrificiiyt 
the poor innocent babes, I doubt more to avoid the ex- 
pense than the shame, which would move tears and pity 
in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

Tlie number of souls in this kingdom being usually 
reckoned one million and a half, of these I calculate 
there may be about two huudred thousand couple, whose 
wives are breeders ; from which number I subtract thirty 
thousand cobple, who are able to maintain their on n 
children, (although I apprehend there cannot be so 
many under the present distresses of the kingdom) but 
this being granted, there will remain a hundred and se- 
renijr tbousand breeders. I ajaia subtract fifty tkou- 
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Bftnd for tliose women Avho miscarry, or whose children 
die by accident or disease within the year* There only 
remain a hundred and twenty thousand childreu of poor 
parents annually born. The question therefore is, How 
t})is number shall be reared and provided for ? which, as 
I have already said, under the present situation of af- 
^irs, is utterly impossible by all the methods hitheilo 
proposed. For wc can neithef employ them in handi- 
craft or agriculture ; wc neither build houses, (I mean 
lu the country) nor cultivate land : they can very sel- 
dom pick up a livelihood by stealing, till tl^ey anive at 
six years old, except where they are of towardly parts ; 
although I confess they learn the rudiments much ear- 
lier ; during which time they can however be properly 
looked upon only as probationers ; as I have been in- 
formed by a principal gentleman in the county of Cavan, 
who protested to me, that he never knew above one or 
two instances under the age of six, even in a part of the 
kingdom so renowned for the quickest proficiency in 
that art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or a girt 
before twelve years old is no saleable commodity ; and 
^ven wheo they come to this age, they will not yield 
above three pounds^ or three pounds and half a crown 
at most, on the exchange ; which cannot turn to account 
either to the parents or kingdom, the charge of nutri- 
ment and rags having been at least four times that va* 
lue. 

I shall now therefore humbly propose my own thou^ts, 
which I hope will not be liable to the least objection. 

I have been asstu'ed by a very knowing American of 
my acquaintance in London, that a young healthy ^hild, 
well nursed, is at a year old a most delicious, nourishing, 
and wholesome foodi whether stewed, roasted, baked^ or 
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boiled ; and I make do doubt that it will equally serve 
in a fricassee, or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public coosideratiotr, 
that of the hundred and twenty thousand children al- 
ready computed, twenty thousand may be reserved for 
breed, whereof only one fourth part to be males ; which 
is more than we allow to sheep, black cattle, or swine ; 
and my reason is, that these children are seldom the 
fiiiits of niaiTiage, a circumstance not much regarded by 
our savages, therefore one male will be sufficient to 
serve four females. That the remaining hundred thou- 
sand may, at a year old, be offered in sale to the per-* 
sons of quality and fortune through the kingdom ; al- 
ways advising the mother to let them suck plentifully 
in the last month, so as to render them plump and fat 
for a good table. A child will make two dishes at an 
entertainment for friends; and when the family dines 
alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable 
dish, and seasoned with a little pepper or salt, will be 
very good boiled on the fourth day, especiallyin win- 
ter. 

I have reckoned upon a medhim, that a child just 
bom will weigh 12 pounds, and in a solar year, if to- 
lerably nursed, will increase to 28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and therefore 
very proper for landlords, who, as they have already 
devoured most of the parents, seem to have the best title 
to the children. 

Infant's flesh will be in season throughout the year» 
but more plentifully in March, and a little before and 
afters for we are told by a grave author, an eminent 
French physician, that fish being a prolific diet, there 
are more children born in Roman catholic countries 
about nine months after Lent, than at any other season ; 
iberefore, reckomng a year after lienl) V\i^ \&»!^<^\& ^^ 
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be more glutted than usual, because the Dumber of po- 
pish infants is at least tliree to one in this Idngdom ; and 
therefore it i?in bare one other collateral advantage, by 
lessening the number of papists among us. 

I have already computed the charge of nursing a 
beggar's child (in which list I reckon all cottagers, la* 
boarers, and four fifths of the farmers) to be about two 
shilHngs per annum, rags included ; and I believe no 
gentleman would repine to give ten shillings for the car- 
cass of a good fat child, which, as I have said, will 
make four dishes of excellent nutritive meat, when he 
has only some particular friend or his own family to 
dine with him. Thus the squire will learn to be a good 
landlord, and grow popular among his tenants; the mo- 
ther will have eight shillings neat profit, and be fit for 
work, till fehe produces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the- 
times require) may flay the carcass; the skin of which 
artificially dressed will make admirable gloves for ladies, 
and summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be appoint- 
ed for this purpose in the most convenient parts of it, 
and butchers we may be assured will not be wanting; 
although I rather recommend buying the children alive, 
than dressing them hot from the knife, as we do roasting 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his country, 
and whose virtues I highly esteem, was lately pleased in 
discoursing on this matter to offer a refinement upon my 
scheme. He said, that many gentlemen of this king- 
dom, having of late destroyed their deer, he conceived 
that the want of venison might be well supplied by the 
bodies of young ladd and maidens, not exceeding foiur- 
teen years of age nor under twelve; so gce^l ^\»3ss\^t 

of both BexcB ia eyery county being no^r ieAi&^ Xa^vt^^ 
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for want of worl^ and sjervice : aud these to be disposed 
iof b^ their pareots if alive, or otherwise by their near- 
est relations. But with due deference to so exceUent a 
friend, and so deserving a patriot, I cannot be ahogether 
ia his sentiments ; for as to the males, my American ac- 
quaintance assured, me from frequent experif^uce, thai 
their flesh was generally tough and lean, like that of 
our schoolboys, by continual exercise, and their taote 
disagreeable, and to fatten them would not answer the 
chaige. Tlhen as to the females, it would, I think with 
humble submission, be a loss to the public, because they 
soon would become breeders themselves : and besides^ it 
is not improbable that some scrupulous people might be 
apt to censure suoh a practice, (although indeed very 
unjustly) as a little bordering upon cruelty ; which, I 
confess, has always been with me the strongest objection 
against any project, how well soever intended. ^ 

But in order to justify my friend, he confessed, that 
this expedient was put into his head by the famous 
Psalmauaazor, a native of the bland Formosa, who 
came from thence to London above twenty years ago ; 
and in conversation told my friend, that in his country, 
when any young person happened to be put to death, 
tjie executioner sold the carcass to persons of quality a» 
i prime dainty ; and that in his time the body of a 
plump girl of fifteen, who was crucified for an attempt 
to poison the emperor, was sold to his imperial majesty's 
prime minister of state, and other great mandarins of 
the court, in jdnts from the gibbet, at four hundred 
crowns. Neither indeed can I deny, that if the same 
psf^ were made of several plump young girls in this 
tj^wn, who^ withput one single groat to their fortunes, can- 
l|Qt stir abroad without a chair, and appear at a play* 
pause and assemblies in foreign fineries which they 
j^ffii' jfUl paj fox, the kingdom ifiovs^^. woX \ft ^<^Ni^:Giit, 
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Some peraoDB of a despondiug spirit are io great con* 
eera about that vast Dumber of poor people, who are 
aged, diseased, or maimed; and I have been desired to 
employ mj thoughts, what course may be taken to ease 
the nation of so grievous an incumbrance. But I am 
&ot in the least pain upon that matter, because it is 
yery well I^iiown, that they are every day dying and 
rotting; by cold and famine, and filth and vermin, as 
fast as can be reasonably expected. And as to the 
young labourers, they are now in almost as hopeful a 
condition : they cannot get w(»rk, and consequently pine 
away for want of nourishment, to a degree, that if at 
any time they arc accidentally hired to common labour, 
they have not strength to perform it; and thus the coun- 
try and themselves are happily delivered from the evila 
to come. 

I have too long digressed, and therefore shall return 
to my subject i think the advantages by the proposal 
idbich I have made, are obvious and many, as well as of 
the highest importance. 

For first, as I have already observed, it would great- 
ly lessen the number of papists, with whom we are year- 
ly overrun, being the principal breeders of the nation^ 
aa well as our most dangeroos enemies; and who stay 
at home on purpose to deliver the kingdom to the pre- 
tender, hoping to take (heir advantage by the absence of 
so many good protestants, who have chosen rather to 
leave their country, than stay at home and pay tithes 
against their conscience to an episcopal curate. 

Secondly, the poorer tenants will have something 
valuable of their own, which by law may be made liable 
to distress, and help to pay tlieir landlord's rent ; their 
corn and cait]e being afiead^r seized, and money a thing 
unknown. 

c Z 
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Thirdly, whereas the roaiDtenance of a hundred 
ibousaod children, from two years old and upwards, can- 
not be computed at less than ten shillings a piece per 
annum, the nation's stock will be thereby increased fifty 
thousand pounds per annum, beside the profit of a new 
dish introduced to the tables of all gentlemen of fortune 
In the kingdom, who have any refinement in taste. 
And the money will circulate among ourselves, the 
goods being entirely of our own growth and manufac- 
tuie. 

Fourthly, the constant breeders, beside the gain of 
eight shillings sterling per annum by the sale of their 
children, will be rid of the chaise. of maintaining them 
after the first year. 

Fifthly, this food would likewise bring great custom 
to taverns : where the vintners will certainly be so pru- 
dent as to procure the best receipts for dressing it to 
perfection, and consequently have their houses frequent- 
ed by all the fine gentlemen, who justly value them- 
selves upon their knowledge in good eating : and a skil- 
ful cook, who understands how to oblige his guests, will 
contrive to make it as expensive as they please. 

Sixthly, this would be a great inducement to mar- 
riage, which all wise nations have either encouraged by 
Rewards, or enforced by laws and penalties. - It would 
increase the care and tenderness of mothers toward their 
children, when they were sure of a settlement for life to 
the poor babes, provided in some sort by tlie public, to 
their annual profit or expense. We should see an honest 
emulation among the married women, which of them 
could bring the fattest child to the maiket. Men would 
become as fond of tlieir wives during the time of their 
pi'egnancy, as they are now of the mai*es in foal, their 
cows 2D ca\f, their sows when they are ready to farrow 
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nor oflfei* to beat or kick them (as is too frequent a prac- 
tice) for fear of a miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. For 
instance, the addition of some thousand carcasses in 
our exportation of barrelled beef: the propagation of 
■wiqes flesh, and improvement in the art of making 
good bacon, so much wanted among us by the great 
destruction of pigs, too frequent at our table; which 
are no way comparable in taste or magnificence to 
a well grown, fat, yearling child, which roasted 
whole will make a considerable figure at a lord 
mayor's feast, or any other public entertainment. — 
But this, and many others, I omit, being studious of 
brevity. 

Supposing that one thousand families in this city 
would be constant customers for infants* flesh, beside 
others who might have it at merry meetings, particu- 
larly at weddings and christenings, I compute that 
Dublin would takie off annually about twenty thousand 
carcasses ; and the rest of the kingdom (where probably 
they will be sold somewhat cheaper) the remaining eigh- 
ty thousand. 

I can think of no one objection, that will possibly be 
rused against this proposal, unless it should be ui^d, 
that the nUmber of people will be thereby much lessen- 
ed in the kingdom. This I freely own, and it was in- 
deed one principal design in offering it to the world. I 
desire the reader will observe, that I calculate'my re- 
medy for this one individual kingdom of Ireland, and 
for no other that ever was, is, or, I think, ever can be 
npoo earth. Therefore let no man talk to me of other 
expedients; of taxing our absentees at &ye shillings a 
pound : of using neither clothes, nor household furni- 
ture, except what is of our own growth «xi^ \SL'^\i>aS»Kr 
\ure: of utterly rejecting the malenaVa and^ Vqr\x\»s^^^2^V 
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that promote foreign luzuiy : of ctiriog the expensive* 
ness of pride, vanity, idlenese, and gaming in our wo- 
men: of introducing a vein of parsimony, prudence, and 
temperance : of learning to love our country, in the want 
of which we differ even from Laplanders, and the in- 
habitants of Topinamboo : of quitting our ammosities 
and factious, nor acting any longer like the Jews, who 
were murdering one another at the very moment their 
city was taken ; of being a little cautious not to sell oar 
country and consciences for nothing : of teaching land- 
lords to have at least one degree of mercy toward their 
tenants ; Lastly, of putting a spirit of hooesty, in* 
dustry» and skill into our shopkeepers ; who, if a 
resolution could now be taken to buy only our nega« 
tive goods, would immediately unite to cheat and ex- 
act upon us iu the piice, tlie measure, and the good- 
ness, nor could ever yet be brought to make one fair 
proposal of just dealing, though often and earnestly in* 
vited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of these and 
the like expedients, till he has at least some glimpse of 
hope, that there will ever be some hearty and sincere at* 
tempt to put them in practice. 

But, as to myself, having been wearied out fof 
inany years with offering vain, idle, visionary thoughts^ 
and at length utterly despairing of success, I f6rttt* 
uately fell upon this proposal ; whicli, as it is wholly 
ncv7, so it has something solid and real, of no expense 
and little trouble, full iu our own power, and where- 
by v^e can incur no danger in disobliging England. 
For this kind of commodity will not bear exportation, 
the flesli being of too tender a consistence to admit 
a long continuance in salt, although perhaps 1 could name 
a coaatrjr, it hicb would be glad to eat up our whole nar 
tjoa witliout iL 
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A&er al]^ I am not so violeoUy bent upon my own 
opinioD as to reject ^nj offisr proposed by. wise men, 
which shall be found equally iouocent, cheap, easy, aa4 
eflfectual. But before something of that kind shall b^ 
advanced in contradiction to my scheme, and offering a 
bettor, I desire the audior or authors ivill be pleased ma- 
turely to consider two points. First, as things now stand, 
how they will be abie to find food and raiment for a hun- 
dred thousand useless mouths and backs. And secondly, 
there being a round million of creatures in human figure 
throughout this kingdoiA, whose whole subsistence put 
into a common stock would leave them in debt two mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, adding those who are beggars 
by profession, to the bulk of farmers, cottagers, and la- 
bourers, with their wives and children, who are beggars 
in effect; I desire those politicians who dislike my over- 
ture, and may perhaps be so bold as to attempt an an- 
swer, that they will first ask the parents of these mortally 
whether they would not at this day think it a g(reat 
happiness to have been sold for food at a year old, 
in the manner I prescribe, and thereby have avoid- 
ed such a perpetual scene of misfortunes, as they have 
ffince gone through, by the oppression of landlords, the 
fanpoanbility of pa3dng rent without money or trade, 
the want of common sustenance, with neither house 
oor clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of 
the weather, and the most inevitable prospect of en- 
tailing the like, or greater miseries, upon their breed 
ibr ever. 

I profess, in the "Sincerity of my heart, that I have 
not the least personal interest in endeavouring to pro- 
mote tlfis necessary work, having no other motive than 
the public good of my country, by advancing our 
trade, providing for infants, relieving \.\i^ \!^\^ ^^ 
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giviog some pleasure to the rich. I have do chil- 
dren, by which I can propose to get a single penny f 
the youngest being nine years old, and my irife past 
childbearing. 
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TO MESSRS. TRUEMAN AND LAYFIELD. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I AM indiDed to think that I received a letter from 
n two, last summer, directed to Dublin, while I was in 
e country, whither it was sent me : and I ordered an 
iswer to it to be printed ; but, it seems, it had little 
B9Ct, and I suppose this will not have much more. But 
the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears^ 
e dull of hearing, and theu* eyes they have closed.'* 
nd, gentlemen, I am to tell you another thing; that the 
nrld IS too regardless of what we write for public good ; 
at after we haye delivered our thoughts, without any 
ospect of advantage, or of reputation, Vhich latter is 
^ to be had but by subscribing our names, we cannot 
evail upon a printer to be at the charge of sending it 
to the world, unless we will be at all or half the expense : 
id although we are willing enough to bestow our la.- 
Airs, we thiol: k unreasonable to be ouV ol ^goOueX \ Vr 
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cause it probably may Dot consiBt with the situatioo df 
•ur affairs. 

I do very much approve your good inteDtions, and in 
a great measure, your niaDner of declaring them ; and I 
^o imagine you idtended that the world should not only 
know your sentiments, but my answer, which I shall ink- 
partially give. 

That great prelate, in whose cover you directed your 
letter, sent it to me in the mornhig ; and I begin my aiv 
Bwer to night, not knowing what interruptions I may meet 
"With. 

I have ordered your letter to be printed, as it ought 
to be, along with my answer; because I conceive it will 
be more acceptable and informing to the kingdom. 

I shall therefore now go on to answer your letter io 
all manner of sincerity. 

Although your letter be directed to me, yet I take 

myself to be only an imaginary pei'son ; for, although I 

conjecture I had formerly one from you, yet I never aH' 

gwered it otherwise than in print; neither was I at a k» 

to know the reasons why so many people of thb kiogdon 

vere transportiug themselves to America. And if tU 

encouragement were owing to a pamphlet written, giviii| 

to account of the country of Pennsylvania, to tempt peo 

pie to go tldther; I do declare, that those who wen 

tempted,' by such a narrative, to such a jouniey^ wen 

fods, and the author a most impudent knave ; at leasl 

if it be the same pamphlet I saw when it first came oal 

which is above twenty-five years ago, dedicated to WS 

liam Penn (whbm by a mistake you call ^ Sir Williai 

Peon") and styling him by authority of the Scriptnr 

^ meet noble governor.*' For I was very well acquaint 

ed with Penn, and did, some yeara after, talk with Ui 

upon that pamphlet, and the impudence of the authoi 

wbo sjpoke so many ttuop \a ^gmafi: f& ^wi^^sMid 
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giatc> ^vhicli Fcna himself did abeolutely contradict 
For he did assure me, *' That thb country n^anted the 
shelter of mouutains, uhich left it open to the northers 
vinds from Hudson's Bay, and the Frozen Sea, whicb 
destroyed all plantations of trees, and was even perni- 
cious to all common ycgetables." But, indeed, New- 
York, Virginia, and other parts less northward, or more 
defended by mountains, are described as excellent coun- 
tries; but, upon what conditions of advantage foreigners 
go thither, I am yet to seek. 

What evils our people avoid by ninning from henci^ 
is easier to be determined. They conceive themselves 
to live uude^ the tyranny of most cruel exacting landr 
lords, who have no views farther than increasing their 
rent-rolls. Secondly, You complain of the want of trade, 
whereof you seem not to know the reason. Tlurdly, 
You lament most justly the money spent by absentees ijgi 
England. Fourtlily, You complain that jour lineo 
manufacture dccDnes. Fifthly, That your tithe collee- 
tors oppress you. Sixthly, That your children have q^ 
hopes of preferment in the chui-ch, the revenue, or the 
army ; to whidi you might have added the law, and all 
civil employ ments whatsoever. Seventhly, You are ui>> 
done for want of silver, and want all other money. 

I could easily add some other motives, which^ to me9 
of spirit, who desire and expect, and think they deserve 
the common privileges of human nature, would be of 
more iforce than any you have yet named, to diive them 
out of this kingdom. But, as these speculations may 
probably not mucl^ af&ct the brains of your people, I 
shall choose to let them pass unmentioned. Yet, I can- 
DOt but observe, that my very good and virtuous friend, 
}A$ excellency Burnet"^ (PJUi, mc tali indigne parmU !\ 

* Sqq to tbe Bifhop of SaUsbnty . B. 
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has not hitherto been able to persuade his vassals, by bis 
oratory in the style of a commander, to settle a revenue 
on his viceroyal person. I have been likewise assured, 
that in one of those colonies on the. continent, which na- 
ture has so far favoured, as (by the industry of the inha- 
bitants) to produce a great quantity of excellent rice, the 
stubborn people, having been told that the world was 
wide, took it into their heads that they might sell their 
own rice at whatever foreign market they pleased, and 
7 seem, by their practice, very unwilling to quit that 
opinion. 

But, to return to my subject : I must confess to you 
both, that if one reason of your people's deserting us, be, 
the despair of things growing better in their own country, 
I have not one syllable to answer ; because that would 
be to hope for what is impossible ; and so I have been 
telling the public these ten years. For there are three 
events which must precede any such blessing: First, a 
liberty of trade ; secondly, a share of preferments in aU 
kinds, equal to the British natives ; and thirdly, a return 
of those absentees, who take away almost one half of the 
kingdom's revenue. As to the first and second, there is 
nothing left us but despair; and for the third, it will 
never happen till the kingdom has no money to send 
them, for which, in my own particular, I shall not be 
sorry. 

The exaction of landlords has indeed been a grievance 
of above twenty years standing. But, as to what you ob- 
ject about the severe clauses relating to the improvement, 
the feult lies wholly on the other side : for, the landlords, 
either by their ignorance or greediness of making large 
rent-rolls, have performed this matter so ill, as we see by 
experience, that there is not one tenant in five hundred, 
whQ has made any improvement worth mentioning : for 
wbicb I appeal to any mau ^\io tvii^ ^tqw^ vVv^ JLvag- 
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dom, where little is to be found among the tenants but 
beggary and desolation ; the cabins of the Scotch them- 
selves in Ulster, being as dirty and miserable as those of 
the wildest Irish. Whereas good firm penal clauses for 
improvement, with a tolerable easy rent, and a reasona- 
ble period of time, would, in twenty years, have increas- 
ed die rents of Ireland at least a third part of the intrin- 
rfc value. 

I am glad to hear you speak with some decency of the 
clergy, and to impute the exactions you lament to the 
managers or farmers of the tithes. But you entirely 
mistake the fiact : for I defy the most wicked, and the 
most powerful clergyman iu the kingdom, to oppress the 
meanest farmer in the parish ; and I defy the same cler- 
gyman to prevent himself from being cheated by the 
same farmer, whenever that farmer shall be disposed to 
be knavish or peevish. Foi; although the Ulster tithing- 
leller is more advantageous to the clergy, than any other 
in the kingdom, yet the minister can demand no more 
than his tenth ; and where the com much exceeds the 
small tithes, as, except in some districts, I am told it al- 
ways does, he is at the mercy of every stubborn farmer, 
• especially of those, whose sect as well as interest indine 
them to opposition. However, I take it that your peo- 
ple bent' for America, do not show the best side of Uieir 
prudence, in making this one part of their complaint : 
y£t they are so far wise, as not to make the payment of 
tithes a scruple of conscience, which is too gross for any 
protestant dissenter, except a quaker, to pretend. But 
do your people indeed think, that if tithes were abolish- 
ed, or delivered into the hands of the landlord, after the 
blessed manner in the Scotch spiritual economy, the te- 
nant would &i easier in his rent under the same persoq, 
who must be lord of the soil and of the tiO;^ \n|g^^Ac«x*i 
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I am readj enough to grant, that the oppresdon df 
^ landlords, the utter rura of trkde, with its necessary con- 
aequences, the want of money, half the revenues of the 
kingdom spent abroad, the continued dearth of thiree 
v^ years, and the strong delusion in your people by false 
V allurement from America, may be the chief motivte 
K of their eagcnieto after such an expedition. But, thd^ 
V is likewise another temptation, which is not of inconsi- 
v* derable weight ; which is, their itch of living in a coun* 
tiy where their sect is predominant, and where their 
eyes and consciences will not be offended by the stum- 
bling block of ceremonies, habits, and spiritual titles. 
But I was surprised to find that those calamities, wher6> 
of we are innocent, have been sufficient to drive many 
families out of their country, who had no reason to com- 
plain of oppressive landlords. For, while I was last 
year in the northern parts, a person of quality, whose es- 
iBte was let above twenty years ago, and tlicn at a veiy 
' reasonable rent, some for leases of lives, and some perpe- 
tuities, did, in a few months, purchase eleven of those 
leases at a very inconsiderable price, although they were 
two years ago reckoned to pay but half value. Whence 
it is manifest that our present miserable condition, and 
the dismal prospect of worse, with otlicr reasons above 
assigned, are sufficient to put men upon trying this des«- 
perate experimeni, of changiDg the scene they are id, 
although landlords should, by a miracle, become less in- 
human. 

There is hardly a scheme proposed for improving the 
trade of this kingdom, which does not manifeslly show 
the stupidit} an'l ignorance of tlie proposer : and I laugh 
with conteinpt at those weak wise heads, who proceed 
upon jfenerHl maxims, or advise us to follow the exam* 
pies of Hoi »'rd and England. TVve?je cxuv^vlca talk by 
f^e^ without uuderstandtug Ale gousXiVuNaqu q*^ >^\^ Vnij^ 
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torn : as if a ph^isidan, knowin«: that exercise coDtribii- 
ted much to health, should prescribe to his patjent uoder 
a severe (it of the gout, to walk ten miles every moriK 
iDg. The directions for IrelaDd are very sliort and 
plain ; to encouraj^e agriculture and home consumption^ 
and utterly discard all importations which are not absc^ 
lutely necessary for health or life. And how few nece^ 
sariea, cooTeniencies, or even comforts of life, arc depied 
us by nature, or not to be attained by labour and indus- 
try ! Are tliose detestable extravagancies of Fianden 
lace, English cloths made of our own wool, and other 
goods, Italian or Indian silks, tea, coflfce, chocolate, chi* 
naware, and that profusion of wines, by the knavery of 
merchants, growing dearer every sea'-on, with -a hun- 
dred unnecessary fopperies, better known to others than 
me ; are these, I say, (it for us, any more than for the 
beggar who could not eat his veal witheut oranges ? Is 
jt not the highest indignity to human nature, that men. 
should be sucli poltroons, as to sufTer the kingdom and 
themselves to be undone, by the vanity, the folly, the 
pride, and wantonness of their wives, who, under their 
present corruptions, seem to be a kind of animal suffered, 
for our sius, to be sent into the MorM for the destruction 
of families, societies, and kin<]:dom8 ; and whose whole? 
study seems directed to be as expensive as they possibly 
can, in every useless article of living ; who, by long 
practice, can reconcile the most pernicious foreign drugs 
to their health and pleasure, provided they are but ex» 
pensive, as starlings grow fat with henbane; who con* 
tract a robustness by mere practice of Eloth and luxury ; 
who can play deep several houre after midnight, sleep 
beyond noon, revel upon Indian poisons, and spend the 
revenues of a moderate family, to adorn a nauseous, un- 
wholesome.' living carcass ? liCt those (evf yi\\i(^ «t^ x^ir^ 
coaeeraed ia any part of this accusaliou, smoj^^ori^Av. >a2D^ 
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said ; let the rest take it among them. Gracious God, 
in hb mercy, look down upon a nation sa shamefully 
besotted ! 

If I am possessed of a hundred pounds a year, and by 
some misfortune it sinks to fifty, without a possibility of 
£yer being retrieved ; does it remain a question, in such 
an exigency, what I am to do ? must not I retrench one 
half in every article of expense ? or retire to some 
cheap, distant part of the country, where necessaries are 
at half value ? 

Is there any mortal who can show me, under the cir- 
cumstances we stand with our neighbours, under their in-* 
clinations toward us, under laws never to be repealed, 
under the desolation caused by absentees, under many 
other circumstajices not to be mentioned, that this king- 
dom can ever be a nation of trade, or subsist by any 
other method than that of a reduced family, l^ the ut- 
most parsimony, in the manner I have already pre- 
scribed? 

I am tired with letters firom many unreasonable well 
meaning people, who are daily pressing me to deliver 
my thoughts in this deplorable juncture ; which, upon 
.many jothers, I have so often done in vain. What will 
it import, that half a score people in a coffee-house, may 
happen to read this paper, and even the majority of those 
few, differ in every sentiment from me ? If the farmer 
be not allowed to sow his com, if half the little money 
among us be sent to pay rents to Irish absentees^ and the 
rest for foreign luxiiry and dress for the women, what 
will our charitable dispositions avail, when there is 
nothing left to be given ? when, contrary to all custom 
and example, all necessaries of life are so exorbitant, 
when money of all kinds was never known to be so 
scarce ; so tjiat gentVemeu ot lio c^ulemytible estates, are 
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farced to retrebch in every article (except what relates 
to their wives) without being able to show any bounty 
to the poor ? 



answeA to several letters sent 

FROM UNKNOWN HANDa 1729. 

I AM Yery well pleased with the good opinioD JM 
express of me ; and wish it were any way in my powtf 
to answer your expectations, for the service of my coun- 
try. I have carefully read your several schemes and 
proposals, which you Uiink should be offered to the par- 
lianient In answer, I will assure you, that in another 
place, I have known very good proposals rejected with 
contempt by public assemblies, merely because they were 
oflfered fipom without doors; and yours perhaps might 
have the same fate, especially if handed to the public by 
me, who am not acquainted with three members, nor 
haVb the least interest with one. My printers have been 
twice prosecuted, to my great expense, on account of 
dIsooiurBesI writ for the public service, without the least 
reflection on parties or persons; and the success I had 
in those of the Drapier, was not owing to my abilities, 
but to a lucky juncture, when the fuel was ready for the 
fint hand that would be at the pains of kindling it It 
k true, both those envenomed prosecutions were the 
workmanship of a judge, who is now gone to his own 
plaee. But, let that be as it will, I am determined, 
henceforth, never to be the instrument of leaving an in- 
nocent man at the mercy of that bench. 

It is certain there are several particulars relating to 
thb kingdom, (I have mentioned a few of them in one oC . 
my Drapier's htten) which it were taeax^Skj \j^ >d^ xns^^^ 

F9£« XttL p 
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ed that the parliameot would take under their 

iioo, such as will no waj interfere with England, other^ 

wise than to its advantage. 

The first I shall mention, is touched at in a letter 
which I received from one of you, gentlemen, about the 
highwajs ; which, indeed, are almost every where scan- 
dalously neglected. I know a very rich man in thiscity, 
a true lover and saver of his money, who, being possess- 
ed of some adjacent lands, has been at great charge in 
repairing effectually the roads that lead to them ; and 
has assured me, that his lands are thereby advanced four 
or five shillings an acre, by which he gets treble interest 
But, generally speaking, all over the kingdom, the roads 
are deplorable $ and what is more particularly barfoaious, 
there is no sort of provision made for travellers on foot; 
no, not near the city, except in a very few places^ and 
in a most wretched manner : whereas the English are so 
particularly careful in this point, that you may travel 
there a hundred miles with less inconvenience than one 
mile here. But, since this may be thought too great a 
reformation, I shall only speak of roads for horses^ car 
riages, and cattle. 

Ireland is, I think, computed to be one third smaller 
than England ; yet, by some natural disadvantages, it 
would not bear quite the same proportion in value, with 
the same encouragement However, it has so happen- 
ed, for many years past, that it never arrived to above 
one eleventh part in point of riches; and of late, by the 
continual decrease of trade, and increase of absentee^ 
with other circumstances not here to be mentioned, hard- 
ly to a fifteenth part; at least, if my calculations be 
light, which I doubt are a little too favourable on our 
side. 

JYovr, supposing day labour to be cheaper oy one half 
bete tbsm in Eoglandf and out TOstSaK biy the nature cf 
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onnr carriages and the desolation of our country, to be 
not worn and beaten above one eighth part so much as 
those of £ngland, which is a very moderate computa- 
tion : I do not see why the mending of them would be a 
greater burden to this kingdom, than to that. 

There have been, I believe, twenty acts of parliament, 
in dx or seven years of the late king, for mending long 
tracts of Impassable ways in several counties of Eng- 
land, by erecting turnpikes, and receiving passage mo- 
ney in a manner that every body knows. If what I 
iiave advanced be tnie, it would be hard to give a rea- 
scm against the same practice here ; since the necessity 
is as great, the advantage, in proportion, perhaps nmch 
greater, the olateriaTs of stone and gravel as easy to be 
found, and the workmanship at least twice as cheap. 
Besides, the work may be done gradually, with allow- 
ances for the poverty of the nation, by so many perch a 
year ; but with a special care to encourage skill and 
diligence, and to prevent fraud in the undertakers, to 
which we are too liable, and which are not always con- 
fined to those of the meaner sort : but against these, 
no doubt, the' wisdom of the nation may, and will 
provide. 

Another evil, which, in my opinion, deserves the pub- 
lic care, is the ill management of the bogs ; the neglect 
whereof Is a muchgreater mischief to this kingdom than 
miofit people seem to be aware of. 

It is allowed indeed, by those who are esteemed most 
skilful in such matters, that the red swelling mossy bog, 
whereof we have so many large tracts in this island, is not 
by any means to be fully reduced, but the skirts, which 
are covered with a green coat, easily may, being not ac- 
cretion, or annual growth of moss, like the other. 

Now, the landlords are generally so catd^^^ ^ \jc^ «a&- 
fi^ Aeir teaaats to cat their turf in ihese ^VcV*^ ^&^^ 
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as the bog adjoined $ whereby there is yearly lost a cob? 
siderable quantity of land throughout the kingdom, never 
to be recovered. 

But this is not the greatest part of the mischief : far 
the main bog, although perhaps not reducible to natural 
soil ; yet, by continuing large, deep, straight canals 
through the middle, cleaned at proper times, as low as 
the channel or gravel, would become secure summer 
pasture ; the mai^gins might, with great profit and orna- 
ment, be filled with quickins, birch, and other trees pror 
.per for such a soil, and the canals be convenient for wa- 
ter carriage of the turf, which is now drawn upon ded 
cars with great expense, diificulty, and loss of time,^ by 
reason of the many turf-pits scattered irregularly throiigh 
the bog, wherein great numbers of cattle are yearly 
drowned. And it has been, I confess, to me a matter 
of the greatest vexation, as well as wonder, to think how 
any landlord could be so absurd as to suffer such havoc 
to^bemade.. 
. All the acts for encouraging plantations of forest 
trees are, I am told, extremely defective ; which, with 
great submission, must have been owing to a defect of 
skill in the contrivers of them. In this climate, by the 
continual blowing of the west*80uth-w«st wind, hardly 
any tree of value will come to perfection that is uQt 
planted in groves, except very rarely, and where there 
is much land-shelter. I have not, indj&ed, read all tl^ 
apts ; but from inquiry, I cannot learn that the planting 
in groves is enjoined. And as to the effects of these laws, 
I have n9;t seen the least, in many hundred miles riding, 
except about a very few gentlemen's houses, and even 
those with very little skill or success. In all the rest, 
the hedges generally miscarry, as well as the larger 
slender twigs planted upon the tops of ditches, merely 
for want of coQunon skiW and ^«c^« 
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'*^ do not believe that a greater and quicker profit 
could be made, thao by planting large groves of ash, a 
few feet asunder, which in seven years would make the 
best kind of hop poles, and grow in the same or less time, 
o a second crop from their roots. 

It would likewise be of great use and beauty in our 
desert scenes, to oblige cottagers to plant ash or elm 
before their cabins, and round their potatoe gaideng, 
where cattle either do not or ought not to come to dc<^ 
BtfOy them. 

The common objection against all this, drawn from 
the laa^jess, the perverseness, or thievish disposition, of 
the poor native Irish, might be easily answered, by 
Aowiug the true reasons for such accusations, and how 
easily those people may be brought to a less savage 
tnanner of life ! but my printers have already suiTered 
loo much for my specdlations. However, supposing the 
size of a native's understanding just equal to that of a 
dog or a horse, I have often seen those two animals 
civHizerl by rewards, at least as much as by [luiiish- 
iaieota. 

It would be a noble achievement to abolisli the Irish 
language in this kingdom, so far at least as to oblige all 
the natives to speak only English, on every occasion of 
busioeas, in shops, markets, fain^ and other places of deal- 
ing : yet I am wholly deceived, if this might not be 
effectually done in less than half an age, and at a very 
trifling expense ; for such I look upon a tax to be of 
only six thousand pounds a year, to accomplish so great 
a work. This would, in a great measure, civilize the 
most barbarous among them, reconcile them to our cus- 
toms and manner of living, and reduce great numbers to 
the national religion, whatever kind may then happen 
to be established. The method is plain and simple 
•nd although I am too desponding to ^todkUt^ \\.^ ^^v.^ 
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could hearUlj ynhb some public thoughti vere empkfiA 
to reduce this uncultivated people from that idle, m- 
Tage, beastly, thieTish manner of life, in which they god» 
tioue sunk to such a degree, tliat it is almost impossible 
tot a GOUQtry gentleman to find a servant of human ca- 
pacity, or the least tincture of natural honesty, or who 
does not live among his own tenants in continual fear of 
having his plantations destroyed, his cattle sicrfen, and 
his goods pilfered. 

The love, affection, or vanity of living in England, 
continuing to carry thither so many wealthy families, 
the consequences thereof, together M'ith the utter loss of 
all trade, except what b detrimental, which has forced 
such great numbers of weavers, and others, to seek their 
bread in foreign countries ; the unhappy practice of 
stocking siieh vast quantities of land with sheep and 
other cattle, which reduces twenty families to one : these 
events, I say, have exceedingly depopulated this king- 
dom for several years past. I should heartily wish, 
therefore, under this mkei-able dearth of money, that 
(hose who are most concerned would think it advisable 
to save a hundred thousand pounds a year, which is now 
sent out of this kingdom, to feed us with com. There 
is not an older or more uncontroverted maxim in the 
politics of all wise rations, than that of encouraging agri- 
culture. And therefore, to what kind of wisdom a 
practice so directly contrary among us may be reduced, 
I am by no means a judge. If labour and people make 
the true riches of a nation, what must be the issue, 
where one part of the people are forced away, and the 
other liave nothing to do ? 

If. it should be thought proper by wiser heads, tfamC 

bis majesty might be applied to in a national ivay, for 

^ving the kingdom leave to coin halfpence, for its own 

ime,' J believe no good subject ^Ul be ujader the kast 
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icbeDsioD that such t request could meet idth reiii- 
or the least delaj. Perhaps we are the only king- 
a upoo earth, or that ever was or will be u|>od earth. 
Ml did not eojoy that coininon right of civil society, 
ler the proper iospectioD of its priDce or legislature, 
»in mooey of all usual metals for its owo occasioo. 
ery petty prioce io Oermaoy, vassal to the emperor, 
ays this privilege. And I have seen in this kiogdoni 
eral silver pieces, with the loscriptioo of x^ivitas 

ttBFOBD, DROGUEDIOH, Slid Other tOWnS. 
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Ik order to treat this importaDt subject with the great- 
est fairness and impartiality, perhaps it maj be coDve> 
nient to give some account of his excellency ; ip whose 
life and character there are certain particulars which 
might give a very just suspicion of some truth in the ac- 
cusation he lies under. 

He is descended from two noble, ancient, and mosl 
loyal families, the Carterets, and the Granvilles: too 
much distinguished, I confess, for what they acted, and 
what they suffered in defending the former constitution 
in church and state, under King Charles the martyr ; I 
mean that very prince, on account of whose martyrdom 
a form of prayer, with fasting, was enjoined by act of 
parliament to be used on the 30th day of January every 
year, to implore the mercies of God, that the guilt of 
th at sacred and innocent blood, might not be visited on 
us or our poeterity ; tt& ne m%y ttsid at lar^e in our^ 
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C^omnioD Prayer Books ; which day has been solemoly 
kept, even irithin the memory of many men now alive. 

His ezcelleney, the present lord, was educated in the 
iinivenity of Oxford ; from whence, with a siogolarit^r ^ 
scarce to be justified, he carried away more Greek, La- A 
tin, and philosophy, than properly became a person of ^ 
his rank ; indeed much more of each, than most of those* 
who are forced to live by theh* learning, will be at the 
unnecessary pains to load their heads with. 

This was the rock he split on, upon his first appear- 
ance in the world, and having just got clear of his guar- 
dians. For, as soon as he came to town, some ||fibops 
and clergymen, and other persons most eminllC^for 
learning and parts, got him among them ; from whom, 
although he were fortunately dragged by a lady and 
the court, yet he could never wipe off the stain, nor wash 
out the tincture of his university acquirements and dis* 
positions. 

To this another misfortune was added, that it pleased 
God to endow him with great natural talent?, memory, 
judgment, comprehension, eloquence, and wit : and, to 
finish the w<»rk, all these were fortified even in his youth 
with the advantages received hy such employments, as 
are best fitted both to exercise and polish the gifts of 
nature and^ education, having been ambassador in seve- 
ral courts^ wheulns age would hardly allow him to take 
a degree ; and made principal secretary of state, at a 
period, when, according to custom^, he ought to have 
been busied in losing his money at a chocolate-hous^, 
or iu other amusements, equally laudable and epidemft;^ 
among parsona of honour. ■'*• 

1 cannot omit another weak side in his exeeUemjy* 
For it is known, and can be" proved upon him, that 
Greek and Latin books might be found every day ifct 
kii' drepriflf- room, it it werei.«axe{u\V; «QiuOBft4v^«4^ 

D 2 
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there is reason to suspect, that some of the #&id books 
have been privatelj oonvejed to him bgr tiny hands* 
I am likewise assured, that he has been taken in the 
▼eiy fact of reading tlie said books, even in tlie midst of., 
a session, to the great neglect of public affairs. 

I own, there may be some grounds far this cbai^; 
because I have it from go^ hands, that when his ex* 
celleucy is at dinner with one or two schdars at his 
elbows, he grows a roost insupportable and unintelUf 
gible companion, to all the fine gentlemen round the 
table. 

I cannot deny, that his excellency lies under another, 
very great disadvantage* For, with all the accomplish- 
ments above mentioned, adding that of a roost comely 
and graceful person, and duiing the prime of youtl^ 
spirits, and vigour, be has in a most unexemplary man- 
ner led a regular domestic life ; discovers a great esteem, 
and friendship, and love for his lady, as well as true 
aiTeclion for his children; and when he is disposed to 
admit au entertaining evening companion, he does not 
always enough reflect, whether the person may pos- 
flAbly in former days have lain under the imputation of 
a tcny ; nor at such times do the natural, or afibcted 
fears of popery and the pretender, make any part of 
the conversational presume, because ndther Homer, 
Plato, Aristotle, nor Cicero, have made any mention of 
them. 

These I freely acknowledge to be his excellency'i 
fiiilings: yet, I think it is agreed by philosophers and 
divines, that some allowance ought to be given to biik- 
man infirmity, and to the prejudices of a wrong edoca* 
tion. 

I am well aware, bow much my sentiments differ 

Jlfotn the orthodox opinions of one or two principal pa- 

Jrtat^ at the bead ^ wVioia I nimft ^wUb honour Pisia- 
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ridcf ; for theie have dedded the nmtter Erectly aicainst 
me, by declaring, that no person, irho vaa ever known 
to Be under the tuspicion of one single tory principle, or 
vho had been once seen at a great roan's levee in the 
worat of times,* should be allowed to come within the. 
verge of the castle; much less to bow in the anticham* 
ber, appear at the assemblies, or dance at a birthnight. 
However, I dare assert that this maxim has been often 
controlled; and that on the contrary, a considerable 
number of early penitents have been received into graces 
who are now an ornament, happiness, and support to the 
nation* 

Neither do I find any murmuring on some other poiota 
of greater importance, where this favourite maxim it 
Dol so strictly observed. 

To instance only in one. I have not heard that any 
care has hitherto been taken to discover whether madam 
Yiolantet be a whig or tory in her principles ; or even 
that she has ever been offered the oaths to the govern- 
ment: on the contrary, I am told that she openly pro* 
iesses herself to be a highflyer; and it is not improbable, 
by her outlandish name, die may also be a papist in her 
heart; yet we see this illustrious and dangerous female, 
openly caressed by principal persons of both parties ; 
who contribute to support her in a splendid manner, 
without the least apprehensions firom a grand juiy, or 
even from squire Hartley Hucheson himself that zealous 
prosecutor of hawkers and libels. And, as Hobbes 
wisely observes, so much money being equivalent to so 
much power, it may deserve considering, with what 
safety such au instrument of power ought to be trusted 

.' * The foar tost years of Queen Anne, wben Lord Qiford was 
niuister, were so called fa^ the wliigs. H. . 
f A famous Italian rope dancer. U. 
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ia the haodt of an alien, who has not given any legal 
iSbcunij for her good aii^tion to the government. 

I confess, there is one evil which I could wish oiuc 
friends would think proper to redress. There are many 
whigs in this kingdom of the old fashioned stampi» of 
w-hom we might make very good use. They heigr the 
same loyalty with us to the Hanoverian family, in the 
person of King George the lid ; the same abhorreace. 
of the pretender, with the consequences of popery and 
shvery ^ and the same indulgence to tender consciences : 
but having nothing to ask for themselves, and therefore 
the more leisure to think for the public, they are often 
apt to entertain feai-s, and melancholy prospects, con- 
cerning the state of their country, the decay of trade,- 
the want of money, the miserable condition of the 
people, with other topics of the like nature ; all which 
do equally concern both whig and tory ; who, if they 
have any thing to lose, must be equally suiTerers* Per- 
haps, one or two of these melancholy gentlemen will 
^metimes venture to publish their thoughts in print : 
flow I can byno means approve our usual custom of 
cursing and i-ailing at this species of thinkers, under tlie 
names of tories, Jacobites, papists, libellers, rebels, and 
the like. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, busCf 
ling, well meaning mortal Pistorides; who lies equally 
under the contempt of both parties ; with no other dif- 
ference than a mixture of pity on one side, and of aver- 
sion on the other. 

How has he been pelted, pestered, and pounded by 
one single wag, wiio promises never to forsake Idm, 
living or dead ! 

I was much pleased with the humour of a suigeon in 

this town ; who having, in his own apprehension, received 

soiae great injustice from tihe Earl of Galway, anddc^ 
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■pairing of rereoge as well as relk^ declared to all his 
friends, that be had set apart one hundred guineas to 
purchase the earl's carcass from the sexton, wlienever it 
should die, to make a skeleton of the bones, stuff the 
hide, and show them for threepence ; and thus get yeo- 
geaoce for the injuries he had suffered by its owner. 

Of the like spirit too often is that implacable race of 
wits : against whom there is no defence but innocence 
aod philosophy, neither of which is likely to be at 
hand; and therefore the wounded have no where to fly 
for a cure, but to downright stupidity, a crazed head, or 
a profligate contempt of guilt and sliame. 

I am therefore sorry for that other miserable creature 
Traulus; who, although of somewhat a different spedes, 
yet seems very far to outdo even the genius of Pistori- 
des, in that miscarrying talent of railing without consist- 
ency or discretion, against the most innocent persooi^ 
according to the present situation of his gall and spleen. 
I do not blame an honest gentleman, for the bitterest in» 
veetives against one, to whom he professes the greatest 
friendship, provided he acts in the dark so as not to be 
discovered : but in the midst of caresses, visits, and. in* 
vitatioiis, to run into the streets, or to as public a places 
and without the least pretended incitement, sputter out 
the basest and falsest accusations, then to wipe his 
mouth, come up smiling to his friend, shake him by the 
hand, and tell him in a whisper it was aU for Ins service : 
this proceeding I am bold to think a great failure in 
prudence : and I am afraid lest such a practitioner, with 
a body so open, so foul, au<l so full of sores, may fall un- 
der the resentment of an incensed political suigeon, who 
is not in much renown for bis mercy, upon great provo- 
cations: who, without waiting for his death, will flay 
and dissect him alive;, and to the view of mankind lay 
i^en all the disordeied cells of his bcaisv^ \hfe ><^^^\& ^^ 
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bb tongue, the conruptloa of his heart, and spoti aad 
flittuaet of his sple^ : and all thig for threepence. 

Iq such a case what a scene would be laid opeo ! and, 
to drop my metaphor, what a character of our mlstakiiig 
frieod might ao angry euemy draw and expose ! pntku- 
larizing that unnatural conjunction of vices and foUiei^ 
sor inconsistent with each other in the same breast: 
fhrious and fawning, scurrilous and flattering, cowardly 
and proTokingv insolent and abject; most profligately 
fiatlse, with the strongest professions of sincerity ; positiTe 
and variable, tyrannical and slavish. 

I apprehend, that if all this should be set out to the 
world, by an angry whig of the old stamp, the unavoida- 
l^ consequence must be, a confinement of our friend for 
some months more to hb garret ; and thereby depriving 
the public for so long a time, and in so important a junc- 
ture, of his useful talents in their service, while he is fed 
Jifce a wild beast through a hole ; but I hope with a spe- 
cial regard to the quantity and quality of his nourish- 
ment 

In vain would his excusers endeavour to palliate hia 
enormities, by imputing them to madness; because it is 
well known, that madness only operates by inflaming and 
enlarging the good or evil dispositions of the mind. For 
the curators of Bedlam assure us, that some lunatics are 
persons of honour, truth, benevolence, and many other 
virtues, which appear in their highest ravings, although 
after a wild incolierent manner; while others, on the 
contrary, discover in every word and action, the utmost 
baseness and depravity of human minds; which infallibly 
they possessed in the same degree, although perhaps un- 
der a bett^ regulation, before their entrance into that 
academy. 

But it may be objected, that there is an argument of 
much ioree^ to excuse the <r?«Kfi»ii\^ of that zeaJ^ 
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ivlHch our frkad allows or means for our cause* And k 
must be ooofessed, that the easjr aod smooth fluency of 
his eloctttioD, bestowed oo him by nature, and cuMTated 
by continual practice, added toUiecomeUnessof hisper- 
aoo, the harmony of his voice, the gracefulness of his 
manner, and the decency of his dress, are temptations 
too strong for such a genius to resist, upon any public 
occanon of making them appear with universal applause. 
And if good men are sometimes accused of loving their 
jest better than their friend ; surely to gain the reputa- 
tion of the first orator in the kingdom, no man of spirit 
would scruple to lose all the friends he had in the 
world. 

It is usual for masters to make their boys declaim on 
both sides of an argument; and as some kinds of asseaii- 
Uies are called the schools of politics, I confess nothing 
can better improve political schoolboys, than the art cf 
making plausible, or implausible harangues, against the 
veiy opinion for which they resolve to determine* 

So Cardinal Perron, after having spoke for an hour to 
the admiration of all his hearers to prove the existence 
of God, told lome of his intimates, that be could have 
i|M>ken another hour, and much better, to prove the con- 
trary. 

I have placed this reasoning io the strongest light that 
I think it will bear; and have nothing to answer, but 
tliat allowing it as much weight as the reader shall 
please, it has constantly met with ill success in the mouth 
of our iHend; but whether ibr want of good luck, or 
good management, I suspend my judgment 

To return from this long digreision; if persons in high 
stations have been allowed to choose wenches without 
regard even to difference in religion, yet never incurred 
the least reflection on their loyalty or their protestant- 
ism; shall the chief governor of a 
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sured for choosing a coropaDion, i^ho may formerly bate 
been eiupected for differitig from tbe orthodox in sraie 
[Speculative opiDiom of persoDB and things, which cannot 
affect the fundamental principles of a sound whig ? 

But let me suppose ^a very possible ease. Here is a 
person sent to govern Ireland, whose unfortunate weak 
side it happens to be, for several reasons above mentioned, 
that he has encouraged the attendance of one or two 
gentlemen distinguished for their taste, their wit, and 
their learning ; who have taken the oaths to his majesty^ 
and pray heartily for him : yet, because they may per- 
haps be stigmatized as quondam tories by Pistoridea and 
his gang, his excellency must be forced to banish them^ 
linder the pain and peril of displeasing the zealots of ins 
own party ; and thereby be put into a worse condition 
than every common good fellow, who may be a sincere 
protestant and a loyal subject, and yet rather choose to 
drink fine ale at the pope's head, than muddy at the 
king's. 

Let me then return to my suppositions. It is certain 
the highflown loyalists, in the present sense of the woid» 
buve their thoughts, and studies^ and tongues, so entirely 
diverted by political schemes, that the zeal of their jpxm^ 
ciples has eaten up their understandings ; neither have 
they time from their employ ments^ their iiopes, and their 
houi'ly labours, for acquiring new additions of merit, to 
amuse themselves with philological converse, or specula- 
tions, which are utterly ruinous to ail schemes of rising in 
the world. What then must a great man do, whose ill 
stars have fatally perverted him ta a love» and taste, an4 
possession of literature, politeness, and good sense ? Our 
thoroughsped republic of whigs, which contains the bulk 
of all hopers, pretenders, expecters, and professors^ are 
beyond all doubt most highly useful to prince^ to go- 
reraors^ to great nuoisten) and lo thftvt cAuatry v butflt 
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tke same Unie» and by necemary coiueqiieDGey the moBi 
disagreeable compaidoDa to all who have that ttofortu- 
nate tuni of miud peculiar to his excellency, and perhaps 
to five or mx more in a natioD. 
. I do not deny it possible, that an original or proseljte 
favourite of the times, might have been bom to those 
useless talents, which in former ages qualified a man to 
be a poet or a philosopher. All I contend for is, that 
where the true genius of party once enters, it sweeps the 
house clean, and leaves room for many other spirits to 
take joint possession, until the last state of that man is 
exceedingly better than the first. 

I allow it a great error in liiQ excellency, that he ad- 
heres so obstinately to his old unfashionable academic 
education; yet so perverse is human nature, tfaa^ the 
usual rem^ies for this evil in others, have produced a 
contrary effect in him ; to a degree, that I am credibly 
urforraed he will, ais I have already hinted, in the mid- 
dle of a session, quote passages out of Plato and Pindar 
at his own table, to some book-learned companion, with- 
out blushing, even when persons of great stations are by.. 

I will venture one step farther ; which is, freely to 
confess, that this mistaken method of educating youth in 
the knowledge of ancient learning and language, is too 
apt to spoil their politics and principles ; because the 
doctrine and example of the books they read, teach 
them lessons directly contrary in every point to the pre- 
sent practice of the world: and accordingly, Hobbes 
most judiciously observes, that the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans, made young men imbibe opinions 
against absolute power in a prince, or even in a first 
minister, and embrace notions of liberty and property. 

It has been therefore a great felicity in these king- 
doms, that the heirs to titles and large estates, have a 
weakness in ibeir eyeit, k tenderiKsa Vu \bftVs tmviliiiisiir 
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tkxn; are not Me to bear tlie paltt and indignity cjf 
vldppiBg; 9dA as the mother rightly ezpreases it, coald 
never take to their books, yet are well enough qualified 
to sign a receipt for half a year's rent, to put their names 
(rightly spelt) to a warrant, and to read pamphlets 
i^inst religion and highflying ; whereby they fill their 
tfiches, and cany themselves through the world with that 
^i;nity which best becomes a senator and a 'squire. 

I could heartily wish his excellency would be more 
condescending to the genius of the kingdom he governs^ 
to the condition of the times, and to the nature of the 
station he fills. Tet if it be true, what I have read io 
old Englirii story books, that one Agesilaus (no matter 
to the bulk of my readers whether I spell the name right 
or wrong) was caught by the parson of the parish ridiqg 
CD a hobbyhorse with his children; that Socrates^ m 
heathen philosopher, was found dancing by himself at 
inirscore; that a king, called Csesar Augustus (oraoow 
such name; used to play with bo3r8, whereof some migbt 
possibly be sons of tories ; and that two great men called 
Scipio and Leelius, (I foiget their christian names, and 
whether they were poets or generals) often played 
at duck and drake with smooth stones on a river : Now 
I say, if these facts be tnie (and the book where I found 
them is in print) I cannot imagine why our moat zealous 
patriots may not a little indulge his excellency in ieui io* 
firmity, which is not morally evil ; provided he gives do 
public scandal; which is by all means to be avoided: 
I say, why he may not be indulged twice a week to ood- 
verse with one or two particular persons; and let Un 
and them con over their dd exploded readings together, 
after momlogs spent in hearing and prescribing ways and 
■leans from and to his most obedient politicians for the 
welfare d the kingdom; although the said particular 
peraoOf or persons, may ualYiiKft ibaAa to \Ndblk a de» 
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dtradoQ of their poUtkal faith in all its {tarts, as the bu- 
sioesBof the oatioo requires: still submlUiDg my opinioa 
to that hq>p7 majority^ whkdi I am GoufideDt Is always 
ID the ri^t ; by whpm the liberty of the subject has 
been so irequeotly, so streauously, and so successfully 
asserted ; who, by their wise counsels, have made conn 
loerce to flourish, money to abouDd, iohabitants to io> 
crease, the value of lands and rents to rise ; and the 
whole island put on a new face of plenty and prosperity. 

But, in order to clear his excellency more fully from 
this accusation of showing his favours to high-fliers, to- 
nes, and Jacobites, it will be necessary to come to parti- 
culars. 

The first person of a tory denominadon, to whom his 
excellency gave any marks of his favour, was Doctor 
Thomas Sheridan. It is to be observed, that this hap- 
pened so early in his excellency's government, as it may 
be justly supposed he had not been informed of that gen- 
tleman's character upon so dangerous an article. The 
doctor being well known, and distinguished for his skill 
and success in the education of youth, beyond most of 
bis profession for many years past, was recommended lo 
bb excellency on the score of his learning; and partial 
larly for his knowledge in the Greek tongue ; whereof 
it seems, his excellency is a great admirer, although for 
what reasons I could never imagine. However, it Is 
agreed on all hands, that his lordship was too easily 
prevailed on by the doctor's request, or indeed rather 
from the bias of his own nature, to hear a tragedy acted 
in that unknown language by the doctor's lads, which 
was written by some heathen author; but whether it 
contained any tory or high church principles, must be 
left to the consciences of the boys, the doctor and his 
excellency ; the only witnesses in this case^ whose testi- 
monies can be depended upon. 
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It seem^ hui excelleocy (a thing never to be suffi- 
(Aeaily wondered at) was so pleased f^ith liis eiitertaia- 
ment, that some thne after he gave the doctor a church 
Hying to the value of almost one hundred pounds a year, 
and made him one of his chaplains ; from an antiquated 
notion that good schodmasters ought to be encouraged 
in eveiy nation professing civility and religion. Yet 
his excellency did not venture to make this bold step 
Without strong recommendations from persons of un- 
doubted principles fitted to the times; who thought 
themselves bound in justice, honoOr, and gratitude, to 
^ the doctor a good ofiice, in return for the care he 
had taken of tlieir cliildreo, or of those of their friends. 
Tet the catastrophe was terrible ; for the doctor, in the 
height of his felicity and gratitude, going down to take 
possession of his parish, and furnished with a few led 
aermons, whereof as it is to be supposed the number was 
veiy small, having never served a cure in the church, 
he stopped at Cork to attend on bis bishop; and gofaig 
to church on the Sunday following, was, acceding to 
the usual civility of country clergymen, invited by the 
minister of the parisli to supply the pulpits It happen- 
ed to be the first of August; and the first of August 
happened that year to light upon a Sunday : and it 
happened that the doctor's text was in these words: 
^ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof;''* and last- 
ly, it happened that some one person of the congrega- 
tion, whose loyalty made him watchful upon every ap- 
pearance of danger to his majesty^s person and govern- 
ment, when service was over, gave the alarm. I^otice 
was immediately sent up to town ; and by the zeal of 
one man of no large dimensions of body or mind, 'such a 

* The first of Angust is the annivenary of the HanoveriaD family *i 
iceessioD to the crown of fir^aVBrituA. It 
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dmoKXir . vas raised, that we in Dublia could «f)preheod 
DO less than aii iDvasion by the pretender, who must be 
landed in the south. The result was, that the doctor 
ffiifst be struck out of the chaplains list, and appear.no 
more at the castle; yet whether he were then, or be at 
this day, a whig or a torj, I think is a secret ; onlj it is 
manifest, that he is a zealous Hanoverian at least in 
poetry, and a great admirer of the present royal family, 
throiigb all its branches. His friends likewise assert^ 
that he had preached this sermon often under the same 
text ; that not having observed the words, till he was in 
the pulpit, and had opened his notes, as he is a person « 
little abstracted, he wanted presence of mind to change 
them : and that in the whole sermon there was not a syt 
lable relating to government or party, or to the subject 
of the day. 

In this incident there seems to have been a union oL 
events, that will probably never happen again to the end 
of the world ; or is, at least, like the grand conjunctiop 
in tlie heavens ; which, I think, they say can arrive but 
once in twenty thousand years. 

The second gentleman (if I am. right in my chro- 
nology) who^ under tlie suspicion of a tory, received 
some favour from his excellency, is Mr. James Stoplbrd; 
very strongly recommended by the most eminent whig 
in England, on the account of his learning and virtue, 
and other accomplishments. He had passed the greatest 
part of his youth in dose study, or in travelling, and 
was either not at home, or not at leisure to trouble his 
thoughts about party ; which I allow to be a great omis- 
sion, although I cannot honestly place him in the list of 
tories: and therefore think his excellency may be fairly 
acquitted for making him vicar of Finglass, worth about 
one hundred pounds a year. 
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The third is Doctor Patrick Delany. This divine 
lies under some disadvaDtage ; having io his yooth re- 
ceived many civilities from a certain* person, then in a 
very high station here ; for which reason I doubt the 
doctor never drank his confusion since ; and what makes 
the matter desperate, it is now too late ; unless oar in* 
quisitors will be content with drinking confusion to his 
memory. The aforesaid eminent person, who was m 
judge of all merit, except that of party, distinguished 
the doctor among other juniors in our university, for his 
learning, virtue, discretion, and good sense. ' But the 
doctor was then in too good a situation at his college, to 
hope, or endeavour at a better establishment, firom one 
who had no power to give it him. 

Upon the present lord lieutenant's coming over, the 
doctor was named to his excellency by a friendf among 
other clergy of distinction, as persons whose characters it 
was 'proper his excellency should know; and by the 
truth of which the giver would be content to stand or 
ftll in his excellency's opinion ; since not one of those 
persons were in particular friendsliip with the gentleman 
who gave in their names. By this, and some other in- 
cidents, particularly the recommendation of the late 
Archbbhop of Dublin, the doctor became known to his 
excellency ; whose fatal turn of mind toward heathenish 
and outlandish books and languages, finding, as I con- 
ceive, a like disposition in the doctor, was the cause of 
bis becoming so domestic, as we are told he is at the 
castle of Dublin. 

Three or four years agb, the doctor, grown weary of 
an academic life, for some reasons best known to the 



* Sir Constantioe Phipps, lord chancellor of Ireland vhen Queea 
Anne diod. H. 
/ T/ieaotbor. H. 
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■mnagen of the diecipHoe ia that learned society (which 
it may not be for their honour to mention) resolved to 
leave it ,- although, by the benefit of the pupils, and Us 
senior fellowship, with all its perquisites, he received 
every year between nine hundred and a thousapd 
pounds* And a small northern liviojg;, in the univer- 
rity's donation, of somewhat better than one hundred 
pounds a year, falling at the same time with the chan- 
cellorship of Christchurcb, to about equal the value, in 
the gift of his excellency ; the doctor ventured into the 
world in a very scanty condition ; having squandered 
away all liis'annual income in a manner which, although 
perhaps proper enough for a cleigjman without a fa* 
mily, will not be for the advantage of his character to 
discover, either on the exchange or at a banker's shop. 

About two months ago, his excellency gave the doc- 
tor a prebend in St. Patrick's cathedral ; which being of 
near the same valtie with either of the two former, will 
9dd a third part to his revenues, after he shall have 
paid the great incumbrances upon it: so that he may 
now be said to possess of church preferments in scattered 
tithes three hundred pounds a year; instead of the like 
sum of infallible rents from a senior fellowship, with the 
offices annexed ; beside the advantage of a free lodging, 
a great number of pupils, and some other easements. 

But since the doctor has not, in any of hb writingii 
his sermons, his actions, his discourse, or his company, 
discovered one single principle of either whig or tory ; 
and that the lord lieutenant still continues to admit him ; 
I shall boldly pronounce him one of us : but, like a new 
fireemason, who has not yet learned all the dialect of the 
mystery. JN'either can he justly be accused of any toiy 
doctrines; except perhaps some amoi^ those few, with 
which that wicked party wa9 charged dmring the height 
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of tliefar power, but have been since transferred, for tlUi 
most solid reasons, to the whole body of our firmest 
friends. 

I have now done with the clei^ : and upon the 
strictest examination, liave not been able to find abov<^ 
one <tf that order, against whom any party suspicion can 
lie; I mean the unfortunate gentleman Doctor Sheridap, 
who, by mere chance-medley, shot his own fortune dead 
with a single text. 

As to the laity, I can hear but of one person of the 
iory stamp, who, since the beginning of his excellency's 
gchrernment, did ever receive any solid mark of his fa- 
vour : I mean Sir Arthur Achesou, reported to be an ac- 
knowledged tory ; and what is almost as bad, a scholar 
into the bargain. It is whispered about, as a certain 
truth, that this gentleman is to have a grant of a certain 
barrack* upon his estate within two mil^ of his own 
fabuse ; for which the crown is to be his tenant, at the 
rent of sixty pounds per annum; he being only at the 
expense of about five hundred pounds, to put the house 
in repair, build stables, and other necessaries. 1 will 
place this invidious mark of beneficence conferred on a 
^tory in a fair light, i)y computing the costs and necessa- 
ry defalcations : after which it may be seen how much 
Sir Arthur will be annually a clear gainer by the pub- 
ISc : notwithstanding his unfortunate principles, and his 
knowledge in Greek and Latin. 

For repairs, &c, 500/. the interest whereof 

per annum, 30 

For all manner of poultry to furnish the 
troopers, but which the said troopers must 
be at the labour of catching, valued per 
annum, 5 

* 5fee in vol xi. the po«m wXVed *^ K«im\\\«tf %^^^ni »» H, 
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^; For game destroyed five miles round, -^ 
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fieotpaid to Sir Arthur, • - * 60 
Deduct, 49 



Remains clear, - • • * 11 



Thus, if Sir Arthur Achesou shall have the good for- 
tune to obtain a grant of this baiTack, he will receive uet 
profit annually fi-om the cro^vn ELEYEIT pounds ster- 
ling, to help him in entertaining the officers, and making 
provisions for his younger children. 

It is true, there is another advantage to be ex- 
pected, iFhich may fully compensate the loss of cat- 
tle and poultry ; by multiplying the bi*eed of man- 
kind, and particularly that of good protcstants, in a 
pai't of the kujgdom, half depopulated b y tlie wij d ^ 
bumour among the farmers there, of leaving their ^ 
country. But I am not so skilful in arithmetic as to 
compute the value. 

I have reckoned one per cent, below tlie legal inte- 
rest for the money that Sir Arthur must expend ; and 
valued the damage in the other aurticles very moderate- 
- ly. However, I am confident he may with good man- 
. agement be a saver at least ; which is a prodigious in- 
stance of. moderation in our friends toward a professed 
lory; whatever merit he may pretend, by the unwilling- 
ness he has shown to make his excellency uneasy in his 
administration. 

Thus I havcy with the utmost impartiality^ collected 

<jvery single favour (farther than peis^BLlcmVvVSs:?^^ ^^xc 
vor.m xtiu E 
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ferred by bis excellency on tories^ and reputed Uak^ 
since his first arrival here, to the 30th daj of April, k 
the year of our liord 1 730, giving all allowance pos^hk 
to the arguments on the other side of the question : and 
the account will stand thus : 

Disposed of preferments and employments to ta- 
ries, or reputed tories, by his Excellency John, Lord 
Carteret, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in about the 
space of six years : 
To Doctor Thomas Sheridan, in a rectory 

near Kinsale, per annum, 100 

To Sir Arthur Acheson, baronet, a barrack, 

per annum. ^ 110 



111 



Give nic leave now to compute in gross the value 
of the favours done by his excellency to the true 
friends of their king and country, and of the protestant 
religion. 

It is to be remembered, that although his excellefK^' 
cannot be properly said to bestow bishoprics, commands 
in the army, the place of a judge, or commissioner in the 
revenue, and some others ; yet they are for the most part 
disposed upon his recommendation, except where the 
persons are immediately sent from England by their in- 
terest at court ; for which I have allowed great defalca- 
tions in the following accounts. And it is remarkable, 
that the only considerable station conferred on a toiy 
since his present excellency's government, was of tl^ 
latter kind. 

And, indeed, it is but too notorious, that in a neighboor- 

ing nation (where this dangerous denomination of men is 

^ioroiiTparabJy more nu]!Re9co\is, vuQce ^werful, and «f 
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iMtDsequenee more fprmidahle) real lQne$ cao often with 
much less difficulty obtain very high favours from the 
jpyyemment, than their reputed brethren can arrive to 
the lonrest in ours. I observe this with aU possible sub- 
mission to the wisdom of their policy ^ which, however, 
will not, I believe, dispute the praise of vigiliuice with 
ours. 

WHIG account. 

■ 

To persons promoted to bishoprics, or remov- 
ed to more beneficial ones, computed per 
annum. - - « - - 10050 

To civil employments, . , . oo30 

To military commands, 8430 



27516 



TORY account. 
Yo toriesi - - - - - 111 



Balance, 27405 o o 



i«-»*i 



I diall conclude with this observation, that as I think 
the tories have sufficient reason to be fully satisfied with 
the share of trust, power, and employments, which they 
poaaess under the lenity of the present government ; so^ 
I do not find how his excellency can be justly censured 
for favouring none but high church, highflyers, terma- 
gants, laudists, sacheverellians, tiptopgallantmen, jaco- 
Mtes, tantivies, antihanoverians, friends to popery and 
the pretender and to arbitrary power, disobligen of Eng- 
land, breakers of depsvdenct, iuflamers of quarrels be- 
tween the two nations, public incendiaxit^ t\i^\!£tf»^ X'C) 
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tbe king aud kiDgdomtt, haters of true protestanta, lau« 
relmen, anobta, complaiiiers of the nation's povertj, or- 
mondians, iconoclasts, antiglorious-memorists, anthrevola- 
tioners, white-rosalists, tenth-ajunians, and the like; 
i^hen, by a fair state of the account, the balance, I con- 
ceive, seems to lie on the other side. 
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Saturdcn^ Dec. 12, 1730. 

TuE followiug article, which has latelj appeared ia 
the newspapers, deserves oiu* immediate consideration, 
viz. 

" They write from Dublin, that an officer from every 
regiment in the French service is an'ived there, in order 
to raise recruits for their respective corps ; which is not 
to be done in a clandestine manner, as formerly (when 
several persons suffered death for it) but publicly. These 
gentlemen are to dbperse themselves into the several 
counties, where they have the best interest ; and a field 
officer is ready to reside constantly at Dublin, to hear 
all complaints, which may be made by any of the re- 
cruits against their officers ; and also to prepare for send^ 
ing them off. Count Broolio has been soliciting an or^ 
der to this purpose, these two years*'' 
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When I first read this account in the public priati^ 1 
Jooked upon it as a common piece of false intelligence^ 
and was in full expectation of seeing it contradicted in 
the next day's papers, according to frequent custom ; but» 
having since heard it confidently affirmed to be true 
(although I can hardly yet believe it, especially as to 
*very part) the duty which I owe my country, and my 
.zeal for the present establishment, oblige me to take some 
notice of an afiaii*, which I apprehend to be of very great 
importance to both. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to give the rea.* 
der a short account of the nature of these troops, as they 
are now established in France. 

They consist, as wc have been informed, of one regi* 
meut of horse, and five regiments of foot, all doubly or 
trebly ofiicei'ed ; so that the^ are of themselves a very 
considerable body of men. 

But their number is the least point to be conndered lo 
this aflfair. There are other circumstances, which rei^ 
dar these troops infinitely more formidable to Great 
Britain. They are not only all Roman catholies, but 
the most dangerous of that communion with respect to 
us, I mean Roman catholic subjects of our dominions; 
many of whom have been obliged to fly their native 
country, on account of rebellions and conspiracies In 
which they have been engaged ; and all of them devot- 
ed by inclination, by interest, by conscience, by every 
motive human and divine, to the service of the pretend- 
er, in opposition to the protestant succession in his ma- 
jfesty's royal family. 

To this we may add, that they are generallj^ esteem- 
ed the best forces in the French service ; that they have 
always behaved themselves as such in the late wan ; 
Mnd are commanded by officers of approved courage^ af 
l^eJI as great skill wd expmence \uis!K\\»r7 ^^\x%. 
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li k said likewise, that the sei^eants, corpora^ and 
priFHte men are so well seasoned to danger, and expert 
10 their duty, that, bj a gradual promotion, they could 
furnish officers for a very formidable army, in case of any 
sudden invasion or insurrection. 

In the next place, it will not be improper to examine 
tfafts affair with regard to otu* laws. 

It is made felony, by act of parliament in Ireland, for 
any subject of that kingdom to enlist himself, or to en- 
list others, in the service of any foreign state : and it is 
well known that multitudes of poor wretches have suf* 
ftre<I death upon that account. 

We know it may be said, that a power is reserved to 
his majesty, by a clause in that act, to dispense with it, 
fay granting any foreign prince a license to raise forces in 
bis dominions, and indemnifjing his subjects from the 
penalties of the law. 

Although it IB far from my intention to dispute any of 
faia majesty's legal prerogatives, or to call the wisdom of 
die legislature in question, yet I must take the liberty 
to observe, that such powers have been sometimes grant- 
ed out of complaisance to the crown, that the prince's 
bands may not be absolutely tied up, and in full confi- 
dence that they will never be exerted but for the benefit 
of this nation, or possibly of some protestant ally, upon 
great emergencies of state. The exercise of the prero- 
gative, in these cases, is therefore merely a prudential 
part, which is left to the discretion of the prince and his 
nduisters, who ought always to be supposed the best 
judges of these affairs ; and therefore how ridiculous 
would it be to send to the attorney general for his opi- 
nion in such a case, who can be a competent judge of 
pothing but the legality of it, and whether the affair be 
actionable or not ; but minister? ought to re^Htt^ \J^\t 
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comluct^ in these respectfi, accordioe to the sitaation of 
affaire, and the exigencies of government. 

I must therefore beg leave to considei- the present siilh 
jcct of tlie Irish forces, iu this light 

It win not be denied, I presume, that a license to re- 
cruit Roman catholic regiments of English subjects, in 
foreign service, and in the interest of a pretender to the 
-crown (which b death by the law, without his majesty^s 
permissioi]) is a favour of a very extraordinary nature^ 
and ought to be attended with some extraordiDaiy dr- 
cumstances. I confess that I can see no such extraor- 
dinaiy circumstances at present ; unless it should be said 
that this favour was granted, in order to engage oiir good 
nllies iu the demolition of Dunkirk ; but I hope they 
have more generosity tlian to insist upon such hard 
terms, for the effectual performance of that which they 
are obliged by treaty to do. I am sure, such conditions 
Ecem unreasonable on our part, after we liave made them 
so many other concessions; particularly with relatioin 
to the flag and Santa Lucia : which, I think, are suffi- 
cient to make them C4)mp1y with all our demands, with- 
out expecting any farther favours, and even supereroga-* 
iion of friendship. 

Perhaps my adversaries (if they have any conceit) 
may take an opportunity of ridiculing me for writing in 
this strain ; but, as it sometimes serves their turn to make 
me a great man, and to argue against me as such, I will 
for once suppose myself so ; and methinks, if I had the 
honour of being but half an hour in that station, I could 
reason against such an order for the good of my king and 
my country, in the following manner : 

1. These troops have always been made use of when- 
ever there has been any attempt in favour of the pre- 
tender : and indeed they axe, upon many accounts, the fti» 
test for tliia purpose. TUey ate oac SfcWa^ ^^'jpsiVa-^'^WE^ 
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ftpeak our language ; are acquainted with our mannerB ; 
and do not raise that averBioii in the people, niiich thej 
oaturallj conceive against other foreign troops, who un- 
derst,and neither. I am afraid I may add, that they are 
kept up, for this purpose, in entire regiments, without 
sttlTering them to be mixed with tlie troops of any other 
nation. It is well known at least, that they supplied the 
late King James with a nursery of soldiers, who were 
always ready for his service, whenever any opportunity 
offered itself for his restoration ; and that at this time, 
the pretender is always tlie bait made use of by their 
officers to raise recruits. They never mention the king 
of France, or the king of Spain, upon these occasions ; 
but list the poor wretches under an assurance, that they 
are entered into the service of hun whom they call their 
natural and rightful king. I will not suspect the present 
fidelity of France, and their cordiality to the protestant 
establishment : yet methinks we might easily excuse our- 
flelves from furnishing them with instruments, which tliey 
may employ against us, whenever ambition, or reasons 
of state, shall dissolve their present engagements, and 
induce them to espouse the cause of the pretender 
again* 

2. It is very probable that his catholic majesty (who 
has likewise several regiments of this kind in his service ) 
VfiU expect the same favour of recruiting them in Ire- 
land ; and that he may, in case of refusal, make it a pre- 
tence, at any time, for quarrelling with us, interrupting 
our commerce, and disturbing us again in the possession 
of Gibraltar. And here it is proper just to take notice, 
that these troops did his catholic majesty the most emi- 
nent service ill the last siege of that important place. He 
may complain, perhaps, of our parliHlity to France, and 

allege, that we do not treat Spain in the same manner we 

E 2 
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expect to be treated by them, as one of the most tvfWfS 
M nations. 

3. The kingdom of Ireland seems, at this time, in a 
very ill condition to admit of any such draughts out of 
her dominions. She has been already so much iexhaust* 
ied by the voluntary transportation of multitudes of her 
fahabitants (who have been prevailed upon, by theeahh 
(nities of their own country, to seek their bread in other 
parts of the world) that the interposition of parliament 
was found necessary to put a stop to it ; and shall w6 
sulTer any foreign power to drain her still farther under 
•ach circumstances ; especially in this manner, and for 
this purpose ? I do not hear that this license is confined 
to any particular number of men. It is confessed^ I think, 
that they want above two thousand men to complete thdr, 
corps ; and who knows but they may design to raise a 
great many more than they care to own ; or even lo 
fomi some new regiments of these tioops ? But suppo^ 
ing they avfe confined to a eertain number of recruitii 
and that Ireland wiere in a capacity to spiare them ; it is 
well known how easily sitch limitations are eVaded, and 
bow difficult it is to ktiow when people conform exactly 
to the terms of their commission. This was sufficiently 
explained in the late famous controt^lty, concerning 
Mr, Wood^s patent for supplying Ireland with a pertioi- 
lar sum of copper halfpence ; and the arguments upon 
that subject may be applied to this, with sonie ^k>wan-^ 
ces for the difference between the two cases. It rtftiy, 
perhaps, be said likewise, that all the vigilaftee of the 
ministry has been hitherto found iueifectual to prevent 
the French from clandestinely recruiting these regiments 
with Irish catholics ; and therefore, that we may as well 
all6w them todo it openly; nay, that it is our interest to let 
them purge Ireland of her popish inhabitants as much a* 
4h€jr please: but I dany Oiia foi %^^mV x^^^m^^Uch 
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I diall mentioo presently : and if it were really tliecaie^ 
that the French can at any time recruit these troops clan- 
destinely, I cannot see any reason why tlicy slKNild so* 
licit an order so pressiu^ly, for two yean together, to do 
it openly, unless they have some other design. Onghl 
not eyeo this consideration to put us a little upon our 
piard : and is it not a tacit confession, that these troops 
are thought to be of more importance to them than wo 
ought to wish ? Besides, are we to license and author* 
ase a mischicFous practice, because we cannot totally 
prevent it ? Every one justly applauded his majesty's 
singular firmness and resolution in supporting the rights 
of his German subjects, when an attempt was made to 
seduce some of them into the king of Prussians serFicc^ 
although perliaps it is impossible to prevent that practice 
entirely* We all eemember that the enlisting of a mil* 
ler's son, and a few other ordinary peasants, occasioned 
such a misunderstandii^ between the two crowns, as 
proceeded almost to a rupture.. Nor was the ^eal of the 
English parliament backward on this occasion $ but on 
this cousideratioD, among others, resolved to keep up a 
body of 12000 Hessian troops in our pay, which have 
already cost us a^bove a million of money. I an) confi- 
dent, therefore, that the same paternal care will always 
influence his miyesty to guard and protect his Britisli 
subjects in the same manner ; and if any measure should 
be taken, which savours toa much of the French interest, 
and seems of dangerous consequence to the interest of his 
Aunily, the world can impute it to nothing; but the de* 
eeitful representations of those, who lie under such paiw 
licular obligatioDs to the court of France, that they can 
refuse them nothing. 

Such a license seems to give encouragement to t^ 
|>eople of Ireland to continue Roman catholics, siuoe 

Ihej are «ire to meet with a ptovinoti WCt^V^ ^^ 

k3 
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French aod Spanish service; whereas we ahrays r^eci 
them in our troops, and absolutely prohibit our officers 
to recruit in Ireland. Kow, although it niaj not be 
safe to trust them in our armies, yet certainly ve ought 
oot to give the least encouragement to their enteriog in- 
to foreign service ; eiqiecially into such compact bodiei 
as these regiments. Aod here it will not be amiss to 
relate a story much more to the honour of an Engllah 
nobleman, who has also one of the largest estates in Ire* 
land of any man in the kingdom. When be went to 
visit the invalids in France, a pkce in the nature of 
our Chelsea college here, all the Irish officers and sol- 
diers of that hospital drew oiit in a body to do him par- 
ticular honours. We can make no question that their 
chief view was to have some present from his lorddiip ; 
but though he has a heart as well disposed to generous 
(charity as any man, and a purse well able to answer the 
dictates of it; yet, out of regard to his country, for 
which he lias likewise the most disinterested zeal, his 
answer to them was only this : ^ Gentlemen, I am veiy 
ajbnsible of the honour you have done me, and heartily 
pity your misfortunes ; but, as you have drawn thera 
upon yourselves, by serving against yourcountiy, you 
fiiust not expect any relief or reward from me, for havii^ 
stUI^red in a serviee in which I wish you had never en- 
gaged." 

5. Is there not some reason to apprehend that this 
license may, at one time or other, prove a snare to that 
country, and draw many people into their dcstructioo ; 
lor, unless it is made perpetual, can it be supposed that 
all the poor ignorant wretches in the kingdom should be ap- 
pi'ised how long this license is to be in force ? or when 
they may enlist with impunity, and when they may not ? 
Beddes, as it may be presumed that these officers will 
.isrerer §0, for the future, wpou such ^x^&ids^ -^thout 
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«Mite pretended cnrden, vhen the real one is expired ; 
90 they id]! find it no difficult matter to impose such a 
^eouuterfelt opoo illiterate people ; irho may thus incur 
the penalties of the law, without knowing any thing of 
the matter. Such a method of providing for personf, 
whose principles render them unserviceable to our army, 
^ indeed a little more charitable than a late project for 
fiT^venting Irish children from being starved, by fatten- 
ing them up, and selling them to the butcher. 

6. I have often heard that these troops have been 
made use of, in parliament, as an argument for keeping 
vp a standing army in England ; and I think we oeed 
not take any measures to render that argument stronger. 
God knows, there are too many arguments already upon 
iUch occasions. 

I might insist upon some other points, which this af- 
fair naturally suggests to a considering mind ; particu- 
larly the danger of sufTeriag several bigotted Irish pa- 
pists, in foreign service, to disperse themselves into those 
countries where they have the best interest, and to stroll 
atxmt Ireland among their relations and old acquaint- 
aoce, of the same principles with themselves. Are we 
sure that they will not make a bad use of this liberty, 
by inquiring into the strength of their party, by giving 
them hopes, and taking an opportunity to concert mea- 
sures for the advantage of their cause ? have we no rea- 
son to apprehend that they may endeavour to raise 
seamen as well as soldiers, under colour of this order? 
or engage great numbers of their countrymen to trans- 
pent themselves over to the French colonies and plan- 
tations in the West-Indies, which are already grown 
formidable to the trading interest of Great Britain in 
those parts ? 

But whatever may be the motives to such aa ^^\xv 
•ctdiaatyr favour, of the conse'quc:accs ^l \V^\ ^m^Kt^ 
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it if the strongest mark of our coofidence in Fnnoc^ 
and such a one, as I believe, they would not place io 
us, upoQ anj occasion. I will illustrate this by a pa- 
rallel case : 

The French protestants, who fled over hither from a 
persecution on account of religion, never ditfoovered atijr 
piiDciples which were incoropatible with the civil git 
.veroment of France, nor ever set up any pretender im 
the present royal family of that kingdom ; and yet| if 
we should think fit to form any considerable number of 
them into complete distinct, regiments, to be composed 
of French protestants only, and commanded by French 
officers, without any incorporation of British ael- 
diers, I fancy it would give our good allies some unh 
brage. But I am almost confident, that they would ne* 
ver permit us to send over a protestant French officer 
from every regiment to recruit their respective corps, fay 
dispersing themselves into those provinces where they 
have the best interest ; or mifSm a field <^OSeer, in £i^- 
lish pay, to reside constantly in Paris^ and exercise a 
sort of martial law in the capital of their dominions; I 
say, they would hardly suffer this^ even though our asK 
bassador should solicit such an order, with the utmost 
application, for twenty years together. 

And yet the case of the Irish forces is much stronger 
with respect to us. They do not differ with us only ia 
matters of religion, but hold principles absolutely de* 
structive of our civil government; and are generally 
looked upon abroad as a standing army, kept on foot t0 
serve the pretender upon any occasion. 

I must ask a question or two^ which naturally ofier 
themselves in this place. 

What power has this field officer to exercise diuiog 
hk residence in Dublin ? is the French martial law 
to take p/ace^ if any of Uneift ieict«i\a ifiumX^ Vni^^aH^ 
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ta repent of vhat they have done, and think fit to dei* 
sert? 

Troopa are generally armed as aoon as they are Kst* 
ed. la this rule to be observed in the present case ? 
If to, another questioo occurs : It has been ibnnd ne- 
cesbary^ for the security of Ireland, to restrain all Ro? 
man catholics from wearing, or keeping any arms io 
tlieir houses. I ask, therefore, whether the authority of 
this license is to supersede the laws of the land ? I may 
golfivther: 

The garrison of Dublin seldom consists of above 800 
men for the duty of the place. Supposing double that 
number of popish i:ecruits should be brought thither, Uk 
order to be viewed by their field <^cer, will it be said 
there is no just apprehension of danger ? But as these 
suggestions may appear to be founded on the fidelity of 
France (a case uot to be supposed at present) I press 
them no fiirther. 

I must however repeat it, that this order is the fullest 
demonstration of the confidence we repose in them ; and 
I hope they will scorn to make any bad use of it : but, 
if It were possible to suspect that they could have any 
design to play the knave witli us, they could not wish 
for a better opportunity to pi*omote it, than by such a 
poww as is now said to be put into their hands. 

I hope my remarks on this article of news will not be 
ccnistmed in a jacobite sense, even by the most prosti- 
tute scribblers of the present times ; but I must beg 
leave to e^tpostulate a little with the public on that mean 
infamous practice, which these writers have lately usedt 
in explaining some of my papers into treasonable libels ; 
taking an occasion from hence to appear formally in de- 
fence of the throne, and laying it down as a point grant- 
cd, that there is an actual, concerted design of setting 
s»ide the pteseot establishment. lYxift \ft ^ ^cMi^asi^ 
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which may be of great service to the real eoemies of 
the present government : and every jacobite iu the king* 
dom may make use of it to publish the mo6t explicit in- 
yectives on the king and his government, under the pre- 
tence of interpreting the implidt design of other writings^ 
It is a practice which was never allowed till now, and 
ought never to be allowed ; for whatever may be the 
secret meaning of any author, such explanations are cer- 
tainly libels, which may have a very bad effect upon 
weak minds, and are punishable by the laws, without 
any extraordinary methods of construction. These 
wiiters ought to remember the case of Sir Richard 
Steele, who publi^ed the pretender's declaration at the 
beginning of the late reign, with an answer annexed; 
and although he did it with a very good design, yet K 
was universally allowed to be contrary to law ; and if 
hb principles of loyalty had not been very well kuowo, 
might have involved him in a severe prosecution. I 
shall make no refiections on those who encouraged such 
explanations ; and those who are hired to do it, are be- 
neath my notice. Let them empty all the trite common 
places of servile, injudicious flattery, and endeavour to 
mske their court by such nauseous, dishonest adulation) 
as, I am sure, gives the most offence to those persons to 
ubom it is paid. Let them throw as much foul dirt at 
me as they please. Let them charge me with designs 
which never entered into my thoughts, and cannot justly 
be imputed to me from any part of my conduct. God 
knows my heart ; I am as zealous for the welfore of tlie 
present royal family as the most sordid of tlicse syco- 
phants. I am sensible, that our happiness depends on 
the security of his majesty's title, and the preservation 
of the present government upon those principles which 
€5^abJjshed them at the late gloiious revolution; and 
which, I hope, wiH coulVaue lo ^M:\\x*\\ft VV^ ^»v\diiLctof 
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BritoDs to the latest geDerations. These have always 
beeo my principles ; and whoever -will give himself the 
trouble of looking over the course of these papers, will 
be convinced that they have been my guide : but I am a 
blunt plain-dealing old man, who am not afraid to speak 
the truth ; and as I have no relish for flattery myself, I 
scorn to bestow it on others. I have not, however, been 
sparing of just praise, nor slipped any seasonable oppor- 
tunity to distinguish the royal virtues of their present 
majesties.* More than this I cannot do ; and more than 
this, I hope, will not be expected. Some of my expres- 
sions, perhaps, may have been thought too rough and 
uupolished for the climate of a court; but they flowed 
purely firom the sincerity of my heart ; and the freedom 
of my writings has proceeded from my.zeal for the inte- 
rest of my king and country* . 

With regard to my adversaries I will leave every im- 
partial reader to judge, whether, even in private life; 
that man is not most to be depended upon, who, being 
inwardly convinced of the great and good qualities of 
bis friend, never loads him with fulsome flatteries, but 
takes the honest liberty of warning him against the mea- 
sures of those who are endeavouring to mislead him. 
The case is much stronger in public life ; and a crown 
is beset with so many difficulties, that even a prince of 
the most consummate wisdom, is not always sufficiently 
guarded against the dangers which surround him, from 
the stratagems of artful ministers, or the blunders of 
weak ones. Both of them may be equally bad minis- 
ters, and pursue the same methods of supporting them- 
selves, by flattering him into measures which tend to his 
destruction. 

** King Gtorge 11. and Qaeep CaroUne, kU coaiort F.. 
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But it is time to draw to a coodusioa; and I dm 
oaly add, that if I were really engaged in any deslgD 
contrary to the interests of the pr^iient estaUishmeDt^ I 
should have sat down contented, and secretly rejoiced al 
the affair which occasioned this paper, instead of giving 
vyself and the reader so much trouble. 

C. IX 



ANSWER TO THE CRAFTSMAN.* 

Sir, 

I DETEST reading your pa])en, because I am not of 
your principles, and because I cannot endure to be con^ 
vinced. Yet I was prevailed on to peruse your Craftip 
man of December the 12tli, wherein I discover you to 
be as great an enemy of this country, as you are of your 
own. You are pleased to reflect on a project I proposed 
of making the children of Irish parents to be useful tt 
the public instead of being burdensome ; and you ven- 
ture to assert, that your own scheme is moie charitaMe^ 
of not permitting our popish natives to be listed in the 
service of any foi-eign prince. 

Perhaps, sU*, you may not have heard of any kingdom 
so unhappy as this, both in their imports and exportSt 
We import a sort of goods, of no intrinsic value, whisb 
it costs us above forty thousand pounds a year to dressy 
and scour, and polish, wliicli altogether do not yield one 
penny advantage ; and we annually export above seven 
hundred tliousand pounds a year in another kind of 
goods, fop which we receive not one nngle fartliing in re- 
turn ; even the money paid for letters sent in transacting 

* Tbit answer is a msMterpiece, ia Uia Dean^i ntiitl 0Biical m&n. 
F. 
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tins commerce being all retnnied to Eoghmd. But oow, 
vhen there is a most lucky opportuuity offered to begin 
a trade, whereby tins uatioa will save many thousand 
poanda a year, and Ei^land be a prodigious gainer, you 
aie pleased, without a call, offickmsly, and malicionsly to 
interpose with very frivolous arguments. 

it is well known, that about sixty yeaia ago, the 
exportation of live cattle from hence to England was of 
great benefit to both kingdoms, until that branch of ttaf- 
fick was stopped by an act of parliament on your side, 
whereof you have sufficient reason to repent Upon 
which account, when another act passed your parliament^ 
forfoiddiog the exportation of live men to any forejgQ 
country, you were so wise to put in a clause, allowing it 
to be done by his majesty's pemnsBion, under his sign 
manual, for which, among other great benefits granted to 
Ireland, we are infinitely obliged to the British legisU^ 
tore. Yet this very grace and favour you, Mr. D'Ao* 
vers^ whom we never disobliged, are endeavouring to pre» 
vent ; which, I will take upon me to say, is a manifest 
mark of your disafi^tion to Ids majesty, a want of duty 
tathe ministry, and a wicked design of oppressing thia 
kingdom, and a traitorous attempt to lessen the trade and 
manufactures of England, 

Our truest and best ally, the most ChriBtian king, has 
obtained his majesty's license, pursuant to law, to export 
from hence some thousand bodies of healthy, yondg liv- 
ing men, to supply his Iririi regiments. The king of 
^pain, as you assert yourself has desired the same d« 
vility, and seems to have at least as good a claim ; sup- 
posing then, that these two potentates will only denr^ 
leave to carry off m thousand men between them to 
France and Spain, then by computing the maintenance 
of a tall, hungry Irishman, in food and clothes, to be 
m>l^ Bt £ve pouuds a head, hei^e w\T\ be V\i\tV^ >\vsvvkmA. 
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pounds per annum saved clear to the naiiao ; for they 
can find no other empkyment at home, beside beggioi^ 
robbing, or stealing. But, if thirty, forty, or fifty thou- 
sand (which we would gladly spare) were sent oa the 
same errand, what an immense benefit it must be to us! 
and if the two princes, in whose service they were^ 
should happen to be at war with each other, hew soon 
would those recruits be destroyed ! then what a number 
of friends would the pretender lose, and what a number 
of popish enemies all tine protestants get rid of ! Add . 
to this, that then, by such a practice, the lands of Ire- 
land, that want hands for tillage, must be employed in 
grazing, which would sink the pnce of wool, raw hidei^ 
butter, and tallow, so that the English roi|^t have thesi 
at their own rates ; and in return send us wheat to make 
our bread, barley to brew our drink, and oats for onr 
horses, without any labour of our own. 

Upon this occasion, I desire humbly to offer a schema 
which, in my opinion, would best answer the true inte- 
rests of both kingdoms : For, although I bear a most teit 
der filial affection for England, toy dear native countiy; 
yet, I cannot deny but this noble island has a great share 
in my love and esteem ; nor can I express how much I . 
desire to see it flourish in trade and opulence^ even be- 
yond its present happy condition. 

The profitable land of this kingdom is, I think, usually 
computed^at seventeen millions of acres, all of which I 
propose to be wholly turned to grazing. J^Tow, it is 
found by experience, that one grazier and his family can 
manage two thousand acres. Thus, sixteen millioos 
eight hundred thousand acres may be managed by eight 
thousand four hundred families ; and the fraction of. two 
hundred thousand acres will be more than sufficient for 
cabias, outhouses^ and potatoe gardens; because it is t#. 
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be nndentood that com of all sorto miut be seot to ub 
fiom England. 

These eight thousand four hundred families may be 
divided among the four provinces, according to the num- 
ber of houses in each province ; and making the equal 
allowance of eight to a family, the number of inhabitants 
will amount to sixty-seven thousand two hundred souls; 
to these we are to add a standing army of twenty thou^ 
sand English; which,' together with their trulls, their 
bastards, and their horseboys, will, by a gross computa- 
tiou, very near double the count, and be very sufficient 

' for the defence and grasdng of the kingdom, as well as to 
enrich our neighbours, expel popery, and keep out the 
pretender. And lest the army should be at a loss for 
business, I think it would be very prudent to employ 
them in collecting the public taxes for paying themselves 
and the civil Ibt. 

I advise, that all our owners of these lands should live 
constantly in England, in order to learn politeness, and 
qualify themselves for employments; but, for fear of in- 
creasing the natives in this island, that an annual 
draught, according to the number bom eveiy year, be 
ezpwted to whatever place will bear the carriage, or 
transplanted to the English dominions on the American 
continent, as a screen between his majesty's English sub* 
jects and the savage Indians. 

I advise likewise, that no commodity whatsoever, of 
this nation^s growth, should be sent to any other country, 
except England, under the penalty of high treason ; and 
that all the said commodities shall be sent in their natural 
state, the hides raw, the wool uncombed, the flax in the 
stub; excepting only fish, butter, tallow, and whatever 
else will be spoiled in the carriage. On the contrary, 

' that no goods whatsoever shall be imported hlthex^ «x- 
cgpt Brom Eagltaid, under the same peuaWj ; TVi^V^ts^- 
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land ahould he foiled, at thqir owfiratea, toicoduBoter 
clothes readj made, as well as shirts aod mocks, to the 
soldiers and their trulls; all inHi, aroofd^ aod jeaKhea 
irare : aod whatever furniture maj be n ec e ssary for the 
cahios of graziers, with a sufficient quantity of gin aad 
«ther spirits, for those who can afford to get drunk od 
iMilidays. 

As to the civil and ecclesiastical administration, which 
I have not yet fiilly considered, I can say little ; onlj 
with regard to the latter, it is plain, thai the article of 
paying tithe for supporting speculative opinions in reli- 
gion, which is so iosupportable a burden to ail true psch 
testants, aod to most churchmen, will be very much le^ !i 
aened by ihis expedient; because dry cattle pay nothing 
to the spiritual hireling, any more than imported coco; 
so that the industrious shepherd and cowherd joay sit 
every man under his own blackberry bush, and on his 
own potatoe bed, whereby this happy island will become 
a new Arcadia. 

I do likewise propose, that no money shall be naedio 
Ireland, except what is made of leather, which likewiie 
shall be coined in England, and imported ; and ihat the 
taxes shall be levied out of the commodities we eaqiflrt 
for England, and there turned into money for las majO' 
•ty's use; and the rents to landlords discharged in the 
same manner. This will be no manner of grievance, for 
we already see it very practicable to live without money, 
and shall be more convinced of it every day. SHt 
whether paper shall continue to supply that defect, or 
whether we shall hang up all those who profess the trade 
of bankers (which latter I am rather inclined to) mnsilie 
left to the consideration of wiser politicians. 

That which makes me more zealously bent upon (bis 
schemef is, my desire of living in amity with our neigb- 
boaring brethren ; for ^e b»ve ^te^^^^ Vn^d aU other 
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aieans, without efibct, to tliat bleseed end ; and, by the 
eourse of measures taken for some years past, it should 
seem that we are all agreed id the point. 

This expedient will be of great adi^ntage to boHi 
kiogdoms, upon several accounts : For, as to England, 
they have a just claim to the balance of trade on theft 
idde with the whole world : and therefore our ancestors 
and we, who conquered this kingdom for them, ought, 
in dutj and gratitude, to let them have the whole bene- 
fit of that conquest to themselves; especially, when the 
conquest was amicably made without bloodshed, by sti- 
pslation between the Irish princes and Henry II; by 
iHiich they paid him, indeed, not equal homage with 
what the electors of Germany do the emperor, but very 
near the same that he did to the king of France, for his 
French dominions. 

lo consequence of this claim firom England, that king- 
dom may very reasonably demand the benefit of all our 
commodities in their natural growth, to be manufactured 
by their people, and a sufficient quantity of them for 
«ar use to be returned hither fully manufactured. 

This,, on the other ride, will be of great benefit to our 
idmbitants the graziers; when time and labour will be 
too much taken up in manuring their ground, feeding 
dieir cattle, riieering their sheep, and sending over their 
oxen fit for slaughter; to which employments they are 
turned by nature, as descended from the Scythians, whose 
^diet they are still so fond of. So Yii^il describes it: 

£t lac concretum cum sanguine bibet equino.* 

Which in Englbh, is bonnyclabber,t mingled with the 
blood of horses, as they formerly did, untU about the 

"i{or drink and food, 



Tb^ mix (bdr curdled milk with horses* btafiod.^' ThLXism. 

f Thick, ummHk, F. • 
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beginning of the last century ; when luxiuy, under the 
form of politeness, began to creep in, they changed the 
blood of horses for that of their black cattle ; and, bj 
consequence, became less warlike than tlieir ancestors. 

Although I proposed that the army should be collect- 
ors of the public revenues, yet I did not thereby intend 
Ihat those taxes should be paid in gold or silver; but io 
kind, as all other rent : For, the custom of tenants mak- 
ing their payments in money, is a new thing in the 
world, little known in former ages, nor genera&y prac- 
Used in any nation at present, except this island and the 
southern parts of Britain.. But, to my great satisfac- 
tion, I foresee better times; the ancient manner begins 
to be now practised in many parts of Conn aught, as well 
as in the county of Corke ; whei*e the squires turn ten- 
ants to themselves, divide so many cattle to their slaves, 
who are to privide such a quantity of butter, hides, or 
tallow, still keeping up their number of cattle; and car- 
ry the goods to Corke, or other port towns, and then sdl 
them to merchants. By which invention there js no 
such thing as a ruined farmer to be seen; but the peo- 
ple live with comfort on potatoes and bonnyclabber, 
neither of which arc vendible commodities abroad. 
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PRESBYTERIANS* PLEA OF MERIT 

IN ORDER TO 

TAKE OFF THE TEST, 

tmpartiaiU^ Exannned.^ 
1731. 



We have been told, id the common aewspapci*s, that 
all attempts are to be made this session by the presby- 
teriaos, and their abettors, for taking otF the test ; as a 
kind of preparatoiy step to make it go down smoother in 
Eogland. For, if once their light would so shine, the 
papists, delighted with the blaze, would all come in and 
dance about it. This I take to be a prudent method ; 
like that of a discreet physician, who first gives a new 
medicine to a dog, before he prescribes it to a human 
creature. 

The presbyterians have, ever since the Revolution, 
directed their learned casuists to employ their pens on 

• The ** Presbj^erians' Plea o£ Merit," the "Plea for repealing 
the Test in Favour of the Roman Catholics," and the ** Queries 
relating to the Sacramental Test," are looked upon to be the best 
tractff that were published upon the Test> If the poisonous bait for 
the Church (The Proposal to take off the Test) was first offered in 
Ireland, itou^ht to )>e remembered, that the antidote came thencie 
likewise. W. R 
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this subject, by showiog their merits aod pretensiAi^ 
U[M>D which they claim this justice, as founded upon the 
^rvices they did toward the restoration of King Charlei 
tlie second, and at the Revolution under the Prince of 
Orange. Which pleas I take to be the most singular in 
their kind, that ever were offered in the face of the sun, 
against the most glaring lights of truth, and against a 
continuation of public facts, known to all Europe, for 
twenty years together. I shall therefore impartially ex- 
amine the merits and conduct of the presbyterians, upon 
those two great events; and the pretensions to faToar, 
which they challenge upon them. 

Soon after the reformation in the church in England, 
under Edward the si^ith, upon Queen Mary's succeeding 
to the crown (who restored popery) many protestants fled 
out of England, to escape the persecution raised against 
the church, as her brother had left it established. Soma 
of these exiles went to Geneva; which city had receiv- 
ed the doctrine of Calvin, and rejected the government 
of bishops; with many other refinements. These JEng- 
lish exiles readily embraced the Geneva ^stem ; and 
Jiaving added farther improvements of tlieir own, upoo 
Queen Mary's death returned to England ; where they 
preached up their own opinions, inveighing bitterly 
against episcopacy, and all rites and ceremonies, how* 
over innocent and ancient in the church : building upoo 
this foundation, to run as far as possible from popery, 
even in the most minute and indifferent circumstances. 
This faction, under the name of puritan, became veiy 
turbulent during the whole reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and were alwap discouraged by that wise queen, as weH 
as by her twp successors. However, their numb^ aa 
well as their insolence and pcrverseness, so far increts* 
ed, that soon after the death of King James the JFiist, 
many instances of their pclul^ticy ^tid ecurrility . ufe io 
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be seen in their pamphlets^ writteo some years after 
[frlikfa was a trade they began in the days of Queen 
fefisabeth) particularly with great rancour against the 
tnshopB, the habits, and the ceremoDies : such were those 
mtrrilous libels under the title of Martin Mar-prelate, 
and several others. And although the Earl of Clareiv 
don tells us, until the year 1640 (as I remember) the 
kingdom was in a state of perfect peace and happiness, 
irfthout the leaist appearance of thought or design to- 
ward making any alterations in religion or go\'ernment ; 
jH I haT^ found, by often rummaging for old books in 
Little Britain and Duck-lane, a great number of pam- 
phlets printed from the year 1630 to 1640, full of as 
Md and impious railing expresnons against the lawful 
p«wer of the crown, and the order of bishops, as ever 
iraire uttered during the rebellion, or the whole subse- 
quent tyranny of that fanatic anarchy. However, I 
And k manifest that puiitanism did not erect itself into a 
Btw separate species of religion, till some time after the 
ntellion began. For, in the latter times of King James 
the First, and the former part of bis son, there were seve- 
re puritan bishops, and many puritan private cleigymen ; 
while people went, as their inclinations led them, to hear 
preachers of each party in the parish diurches ; for the 
pnrit^an cleigy had received episcopal orders, as well ak 
the rest. But soon after the rebellion brokt; out, the 
term puritan gradually dropped, and thatof presbyterian 
sRiDceeded ; which sect was in ixm or three years esta- 
Uiriied in all its forms, by what they called an ordinance 
of the lords and commons, ¥ritbout consulting the king, 
who was then at war against hu rebels. And from tins 
pariod, the church continued under ^persecution, until 
ntnaiehy was restored in the year 1660. 

In a year or two after we began to hear of a new par- 
ty risen, and growing in the parlt^meul t)i& -^t^W ^a i^f^. 
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to congregational and national assemblies. But irbat* 
ever interest or power thinks fit to interfei-e, it little iin- 
ports what principles the opposite parties think fit to 
chai^ upon each other : for v:e see at this day, that \h% 
tones are more hated by the iihole set of zealous H'higv 
than the veiy papists themselves ; and in effect as much 
unqualified for the smallest office : although both then 
parties assert themselves to be of the same religion, bk 
all its branches of doctrine and discipline; and pitifcs 
the same loyalty, to the same protestaot king^ and bk 
lK}r8. 

If the reader irould know what became of tUi lod^* 
pendent party, upon whom all the mischief U charged 
hy their presby terian bi*ethren) he may please to obBervi^ 
that during the whole usurpation, they coutetided bf 
Agrees with their parent sect, and aa I bare afareadf 
said, shared in employments, and gradually, after the 
restoration, mingled with the mass of presbyteriaai } 
lying ever since undistinguished in the herd of dih 
senters. 

The presbyterian merit is of as little we^ht, trim 
they allege themselves instrumental toward the kiiig^a 
restoration. I'he kingdom grew tired with those liA* 
culous models of government : first, by a house of h>rdi 
and commons without a king; then, without bishopii 
afterward^ by a rump* and lords temporal ; then, by ft 
rump alone ; next, by a single person for life, in coA' 
junction with a council; by agitators; by major-gene^ 
rals; by a new kind of representatives from the three 
kingdoms; by the keepers of the liberties of England ^ 
with other schemes that have slipped out of my meifiorjr. 

* This name vas given t«> that part of the houit of commons, wlaA 
remained afUr tb^ jnoderate m^n had been expelled by militai^ 
force, H. 
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Ckotowen was dead ; liis soo Richard^ a weak Sgaoraiit 
wretch, who gave up his mouarchj much- in the same 
manner with the two usurping kings of Breotford ;^ the 
people haraned with taxes, and other oppresaoos. The 
kill's part}^, then called the cavaliers, began to recover 
their spirits. The few nobility scattered through the 
kingdom, who lived in a most retired manuer, observing 
^be confusion of things, could no longer endiure to be rid- 
deu by bakera, cobUers, brewers, and the like, at tlie 
hMMi of armiea, and plundering every where like French 
dragoons* The rump assembly grew despicable to those 
who had raised them : the dty of Loudon, exliausle<l 
by aknost twenty years contributii^ to their own ruin, 
declareci against them. The rump, after many deaths 
md rewrrections, was, in the most contemptuous man- 
nnri kicked out, and burnt in effigy. The excluded 
nMnberB were let in ; a free parliament called, in as 
Ihgal a manner as the times would allow ; aud the king 
rcilored. 

The second claim of prcsbyterian merit, is foiwded 
Qpod their ser^^ices against the dangerous designs of 
KiDg James the second, while that prince was using all 
Ui endeavours to introduce popery, which he openly 
fvofessed upon his coming to the crown : to this, they 
add their emiuent services at the revoliiUon, under the 
Frince of Orange. 

Now the quantum of presbyterian merit during the 
four yean reign of that veak, bigotted, and ill-advised 
prince, as well as at tlie time of the revolution, will 
eisily be computed, by a recourse to a great number, of 
Histories, pamphlets, and public papers, printed in those 
times, and some afterward ; beside the verbal testimonies 
ff many persons yet alive, who arc old enough to have 

f In the lUhsariMU H. 
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luiowD and observed the diiMenten conduct in thai aijir 
cal period. 

It is agreed, that upon King Charles the Seeond't 
death, «ooi] after his successor had puhlidj owned Uih 
self a roman catholic, he began with hb first caresKi 
to the church party ; from whom having received vcqr 
cold discooragiog answers, he applied to the presbjtA- 
rian leaders and teachers; being advised by his prieils 
and popish courtiers, that the safest method towaid In- 
troducing his own religion, would be, by Uikkog off tha 
sacramental test, and giving a full liberty of consdeDoe 
to all religions, I suppose that professed christianitjr. Il 
seems that the predbjterians in the latter years of Kiqg 
•Charles the Second, upon account of certain plots (al- 
lowed by Bishop Burnet to be genuine) had been far a 
short time forbidden to hold their conventides. Wheic* 
upon these charitable christians, out of perfect resenlk 
ment against the church, received the gracious offien of 
King James with the strongest professions of loyalty, and 
highest acknowledgments for his favour. I have leeQ 
several of their addresses, full of thanks and praisei^ 
with letter insinuations of what they had suffered; po^ 
ting themselves and the papists upon the same fioot, as 
fellow-sufTerers for conscience ; and with the style of our 
brethren the Roman cathoHcs. About this time began 
the project of closetting, which has since been practised 
many times with move art and success, where the prind* 
pal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catednsed 
by his majesty, to know, whether if a new parliament 
were called, they would agree to pass an act for repeal- 
ing the sacramental test, and establishing a general 
liberty of conscience. But he received so little eneoo* 
ragenient, that despaiiing of success, he had recourse to 
bis dispensiug power, which the judges had determined 
to be part of his prerogative. "Biy c^^ras ^l^QGe&4|tl«^ 
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nioation, be prefiorred several presbjteriaos, and many 
papists, to civil and military employments. While tlie 
king was thus busied, it is well known that Monsieur 
Fagel, the Dutch envoy in London, delivered the opin> 
ioa of tlie Prince and Princess of Orange concerning the 
repeal of the test; whereof the king had sent an account 
to their highnesses, to know how far they approved of 
H. The substance of their answer, as reported by Fa- 
gel, was this, " That their highnesses thought very well 
of a liberty of conscience; but by no means of giving 
employments to any other persons, than those who were 
of Uie national church." This opinion was confirmed 
by several reasons : I cannot be more particular, not 
Inving the paper by me, although it has beeu printed in 
nany accounts of those times. And thus much every 
■wderate churchman would perhaps submit to : but to 
Imst any part of the civil power in the hands of those, 
whose interest, inclination, conscience, and former prac- 
tices, have been wholly turned to introduce a difierent 
g^stem of religion and government, has very few exam- 
ples in any christian state ; nor any at all in Holland^ 
the great patroness of universal toleration. 

Upon the first intelligence King James received of an 
intended invasion by the Prince of Orange, among great 
numbers of papists, to increase his troops, he gave com- 
nissioos to several presbyteriaus ; some of whom had 
been officers under the rump; and particularly he plac- 
ed one Richards, a noted presbyterian, at the head of a 
foment, who had been governor of Wexford in Crom- 
welPs time, and is often mentioned by Ludlow in his 
Memoirs. This regiment was raised in England against 
the Prince of Orange : the Colonel made his son a cap- 
tain, whom I knew, and who was as zealous a presbyte- 
rian as Ids father. However, at the time of the ^riuce'« 

laodiDg, the iktber easily foreseeing Yioyii \!Kkxi\^% >9i^^d\!\ ^^ 

F 2 
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invasioD threatead by the pi-eteoder on the faorth of lie- 
laud. At vrhich time, the presbyteriaDs, iu their pam- 
phlets, argued io a meuacing manner, that if the pretender 
should invade those parts of the kingdom, where the 
numbers and estates of dissenters chiefly lay, they would 
sit still, and let us fight our own battles; since they were 
to reap no advantage, whichever side should be yicton. 
If this were the coarse they intended to take in such a 
case, I desire to know, liow they could contrive vMj 
^g stand neuters, otherwise than by a compact with the 
pretender and his army, to support tlieir neutrality, and 
protect them against the fwces of the crown ? Thia is a 
necessary supposition ; because jLhey must otherwise 
have inevitably been a prey to both. However, by this 
frank declaration, they sufficiently showed their good 
will, and confirmed the common charge laid at their 
door ; that a Scottish or northern presby terian, hates our 
episcopal established church more than popery itiell 
And the reason for this hatred is natural enough ; be* 
cause it is the church alone that stands in the way be* 
Iween them and power, which popery does not 

Upon this occasion, I am in some doubt whether the 
political spreaders of those chimerical invasions, made a 
judicious choice, in fixing the northern parts of Irdand 
for that romantic enterprise. Nor can J well under- 
stand the wisdom of the presby terians, in countenandng 
and confirming those reports; because it seems to cast a 
most infamous reaction upon the loyalty and religious 
principles of their whole body : for, if there had been 
any truth in the matter, the consequence must have 
been allowed, that the pretender counted upon move at- 
sistauce from his father's fii^nds, the presbyterians, by 
choosuig to land in those very parts where their num- 
ber, wealtli, and power most prevailed, rather than 
iaiong those of his own Y^W^o^a. ^loAi ^^E^^Sm^ ia^ 
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charity to this sect, I rather incline to believe, that 
those reports of an invasion were formed and spread 
by the race of small politicians, in order to do a season- 
able job. 

As to popery in general, urbich for a thousand yean 
past has been introducing and multiplying corruptions 
both in doctrine and discipline ; I look upon it to be 
the most absurd system of Christianity, professed by any 
nation. But I cannot apprehend this kingdom to be in 
much danger from it. The estates of papists ore very 
few; crumbling into small parcels, and dally diminish- 
ing ; their common people are sunk in poverty, igno- 
rance, and cowardice ; and of as little consequence as 
women and children. Their nobility and gentry are at 
least one half ruined, banished, or converted : they all 
soundly feel the smart of what the>' sufTered in the last 
Irish war : some of them are already retired into foreign 
countries ; others, as I am told, intend to follow them ; 
«od the rest, I believe, to a man, who still * possess any 
lands, are absolutely determined never to hazard them 
again, for the sake of establishing their superstition. If 
it has been thought fit, as some observe, to abate of the 
law's rigour against popery in this kingdom, I am con- 
fident it was done for very wise reasons, considering the 
situation of alTairs abroad at diOcrent times, and the in- 
terest of the protestant religion in general. And as I do 
not find the least fault in this proceeding, so I do not 
conceive, why a sunk discarded party, who neither ex- 
pect nor desire any thing more than a quiet life, should* 
under the names of highflyers, Jacobites, and many other 
vile appellations, be charged so often in print, and at 
common tables, with endeavouring to introduce popery 
and the pretender ; while the papists abhor them above 
all other men, on account of severities ag&\cv%<. \!»&\\: 
priestB in her late jnajesly's teigix, vjYvew ^^ \issw ^^- 
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banded reprobate party was io power. This I wa ooo- 
▼inoed of some years ago by a long journey loto thd 
southern parts; where I had the curiosity to send for 
many priests of the parishes I passed through, and ta 
my great satisfaction found them every where abounding 
in professions of loyalty to the late King Gecnrge; ior 
which they gave me tlie reasons above mentioned ; at 
the same time complaining bitterly of the hardships they 
suffered under the queen's last ministry. 

I return from tins digression to the modest demands 
of the prcsbyterians for a repeal of the sacramental test,, 
as a reward for their merits at tlie restoration and the 
revolution; which merits I have fairly represented, at- 
well as my memory would allow me. If I have com> 
mitted any mistakes, tliey must be of little momenta 
The facts and priucipal circumstances arc what I have 
obtained and digested from reading the histories of those 
times written by each party ; and many thousands have 
done the same as well as I, who I am sure have in tlieir 
minds drawn the same conclusions. 

This is the faction, and these the men, who are uow^ 
resuming their applications, and giving in their bills ol 
merit to both kingdoms, upon two points, which, of all 
others, they have the least pretensions to oflfer. I have 
collected the facts, with all possible impartiality, from the 
current histories of those times; and have shown, al- 
though very luiefly, tlie gradual proceedings of those 
flectaries, under the denominations of puritans, presbyte* 
jrians and independents, for about the space of a hundred 
and eighty years, from the beginning of Ctueeo Elizi^ 
beth to this present time. But, notwithstanding all thai 
can be sud, these very schismatics (for such they are ia 
temporals as well as spirituals) are now again ezpectin|^ 
soliciting and demanding (not without insinuating tlireat% 
wcci^ding to tbeir custom) VVrat \Sii^ ^^vcYkamift.x^ Ama^ 
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Hx Uiein upou «i eqaal foot with the diurch estabKshed. 
I wottU faiu fcoow to what branch of the legblatare they 
ctD have the forehead to apply. ISTot to my lords the 
bishopt ; who must have often read how the predecei- 
aors of thii veryiaction, acting upon the same priociplet, 
drove the whole bench out of the house, who were then, 
and hitherto continue, one of the three estates : not to the 
temporal peers, the second of the three estates, who mart 
have heard, that immediately after those rebellious fana* 
tics had murdered their king, they voted a house of lords 
to be useless and dangerous, and would let them sit no 
longer, otherwise than when elected as commoners : not 
to the house of commons ; who must have heard, that in 
tfaoae fanatic times, the prcsbyteiian and independent 
eomrnanders in the army, by military power expelled all 
the moderate men out of the bouse, and left a ramp to 
|{overn the nation : lastly, not to the crown ; which those 
very saints, desdned to nile the eartli, trampled under 
their feet, and then in cold blood murdered the blessed 
wearer. 

But the session now approaching, and a clan of dis^ 
sentiog teachers being come up to town from their 
northern head quarters, accompanied by many of their 
elders and agents, and supported by a general contribuo 
tkm to solicit their establishment, with a capacity of 
holding all military, as well as civil employments, I think 
It high time that this paper diould see the light. How- 
ever, I cannot conclude without freely confessing, that if 
the presfayterians should obtain their ends, I could not be 
sorry to find tliem mutaken in the point which they have 
most at heart, by the repeal of the test, I mean the bene- 
fit of employments. For, after all, what assurance can a 
Scottish northern dissenter, bom on Irish ground, have, 
iiiat he shall be treated with as much favoos tti^ ^\s^<^ 
SM bom bqrood the Tweed ? 
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I am ready enough to believe, that all I have said 
will avail but little. I have the common excuse of other 
men, when I think myself bound by ail religious and cf 
vil ties to discharge my conscience, and to warn ray 
countrymen upon this important occasion. It is tme^ 
the advocates for this scheme promise a new world after 
this blessed work shall be completed ; that all animosity 
and faction must immediately drop; that the only dis- 
tinction in this kingdom will then be of papist and pro- 
testant : for, as to wliig and tory, high church and low 
church, Jacobite and Hanoverian, court and countiy par- 
ty, English and Irish interests, dissenters and conformists^ 
new light and old light, anabaptist and independent, qua- 
ker and muggletonian ; they will all meet and jumble 
together into a perfect harmony, at the sessions and as- 
sizes, ou the bench and in the revenues ; and upon the 
whole, in all civil and military trusts, not excepting the 
great councils of the nation. For it is wisely ai^ed 
thus : that a kingdom being no more than a larger knot 
of friends met together, it is against the rules of good 
mannei-8 to shut any person out of the company, except 
the papists, who profess themselves of another club. 

I am at a loss to know, what arts the presbyterian sect 
Intends to use, in convincing the world of their loyalty to 
Kingly government, which (long before the prevalence^ 
or even the birth of their independent rivals) as soon as 
the king'^s forces were overcome, declared iheir priiid- 
pies to be against monarchy, as well as episcopacy and 
the house of lords, even until tlie king was restored : at 
which event, although tbcy were forced to submit to the 
present power, yet I have not heard that they ever, to 
this day, renounce any one principle, by which tlieir 
predecessors then acted ; yet this tliey have been chal- 
Iciiged to do, or at least to show that ethers have done it* 
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kr them, by a certain doctor,* who, as I am told, has 
much employed his peo in the like disputes. I owHi 
they will be ready enough to insinuate themselves into 
any government : but if they mean to be honest and up> 
light, they will and must endeavour, by all means which 
tiiey shall think lawful, to introduce and establish their 
own scheme of religion, as nearest approaching to (he 
word of God, by casting out all superstitious ceremonies, 
ecclesiastical titles, habits, distinctions, and superioritieiB^ 
as rags of popery, in order to a th<»tH]gb reformation ; 
and as in charity bound to promote the salvation of their 
countrymen, wishing, with St Paul, that the whole king* 
dom w^re as they are. But what assurance will they 
please to give, that when their sect shall become the na» 
tional established worship, they will treat Us Diesenten 
as we have treated them ? Was this their course of pro- 
ceeding during the dominion of the saints ? Were not all 
the remainders of the episcopal church in those days, es- 
pecially the clergy, under a persecution for above a do- 
zen years, equal to that of the primitive christians under 
heathen emperors ? That this proceeding was suitable to 
their principles, is known enough; for many of their 
preachers then writ books against allowing any liberty 
€i conscience in a religion diflferent from their own ; pro- 
ducing many arguments to prove that opinion, and, among 
tlie rest, one frequently insisted on ; that allowing such 
a liberty would be to establish iniquity by a law.f- 
Many of these writings are yet to be seen ; and I hear 
have been quoted by the doctor ab9ve mentioned. 

As to their great objection of prostituting tliat holy 
institution, the blessed sacrament, by way of a test before 
admittance into any employment; I ask, whether they 

*Dr. Tisdal. F. 

f See many huDdred quotations to prove tliu,mt]ti'&\x«a.>3Mi^t.'!i^«\^ 
^ BcoteA PrakyteriBB fjoquence.*' H . 
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would oot be content to receive it after their ovd mu*' 
oer for the office of a judge, for that of a GonuniflBioBCi 
m the reveuue, for a regiment of horse, or to be a knd 
justice? I believe they would scruple it as IHtle, at a 
kmg grace before and after dinner, which thej can say 
without bending a knee; for, as I have been told, their 
mshmer of taking bread and wine in their conyeoticlea^ ii- 
performed with little more solemnity than at their co» 
mon meals. And, therefore, since they look upon e«r 
practice in receiving the elements to be idolatroui^ they 
neither can, nor ought ia conscience to allow iu thai 
liberty, otherwise than by connivance, and a bare toler»' 
tioD, like what is permitted to the papists. But lest we 
should offend them, I am ready to change this test for an* 
other; althoagh I am afraid, that sanctified reason is by 
no means the point where the difficulty pinches* and i§ 
ooly offered by pi*etended churchmen ; as if they couM 
be content with our believing, that the impiely and pio» 
Canation of making the sacrament a test, were the only 
objection. I therefore propose, that before the preseol 
law be repealed, anotlier may be enacted ; that no mao 
shall receive any employment, before he swears hims^ 
to be a tnie member of tlie church of Ireland, in doetrtot 
and discipline. Sic and that he will never frequenter 
communicate with any other form of worship. It shall 
likewise be farther enacted, that whoever oflfenda^ &a 
shall be fined five hundred pounds, imprisoned for a fe» 
and a day, and I'endered incapable of all public trust 
for ever. Otherwise, I do insist, that those pious, indiil- x 
gept, external professors of our national religion, aball 
cither give up that fallacious hypocritical reason for tak* 
ipg off the test; or freely confess, that they desire to 
have a gate wide open for every sect, without any test %i 
ally cx<;fpt that of swearing loyalty to the king : which^ 
bower er, conA^tmf.'isi^^yi^ 
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BArcby yet umrenounced, might, if they would please ta 
look deep enough into their own hearts, prove a more 
bitter test, than any other that the law has yet invented* 

• 

For, from the first time that these sectaries appear- 
ed in the world, it has been always found, by their whole 
proceedings) that they professed an utter hatred to king- 
I7 government I can recollect at present three civil 
Mtablishmeuts, where calvinists, and some other refor- 
mem who rejected episcopacy, possess the supreme pow* 
cr ; and these are all republics; I mean Holland, Gene* 
n, and the reformed Swiss cantons. I do not say thii. 
in- diminotion or disgrace to commonwealths : wherein 
I confess I have much altered many opinions under 
which I was educated, having been led by some obser- 
mtion, long experience, and a thorough detestation for 
Ae corruptions of mankind t insomuch that I am now 
jostly liable to the censure of Hobbes, who complains, 
that the youth of England imbibe ill opinions from read- 
ing the histories of ancient Greece and Rome, those re- 
nowned scenes of liberty and every virtue. 

But as to monarchs, who roust be supposed well to stu- 
dy and understand their own interest ; they will best 
consider, whether those people, who in all their actions, 
preachings, and writings, have openly declared themselves 
against regal power, are to be safely placed in an equal 
degree of favour and trust, with those, who have been al- 
-ways found the true and only friends to the English 
establishment. From which consideration, I could have 
added one more article to my new test, if I had thought 
St worth my time. 

I have been assured by some persons who were (wcr 
sent, that several of these dissenting teachers, upon theic 
iknt arrival hither^ to solicit the repeal of the test, were 
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pleased to express their gratitude by publicly drinkiog 
the healths of certaia emineut patrons, whom they pre- 
tend to have found among u& If this be true, and that 
the test must be delivered up by the very superiors ap« 
pointed to defend it ; the afiair is already in fact at an 
end. What secret reasons those patrons may have given 
for such a return of brotherly love, I shall not inquire : 
^' for O my soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto 
their assembly, nn'ne honour, be not thou united. For, 
in their auger they slew a man, and in their self-will 
they digged down a wall. Cursed be their auger, for it 
was fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel. I will dt^ 
vide them in Jacobs and scatter them in Israe K" 
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When the oath of supremacy was repealed, which 
had becD the church's great security, since the second of 
Queen Elizabeth, against both papists and presbyteri- 
ans, who equally refused it, it let in mich a current of 

* This little tract was origioally printed at Dublin in a periodical 
paper called *^ The Correspondent.*^ It was annexed to the second 
tditioD of the Presbyterian Plea of Merit; and, to make room for it, 
an Ode to Humphry French, Esq. which stood in the first edition, was 
omitted in the second. — It may not be improper to observe, that it 
was answered, in ** A Vindication of the Protestant Dissenters from 
lihe Aspersions cast upon them in a late pamphlet, entitled, thePrei- 
byterian^B Plea of Merit, &c. with some Remarks on a paper called 
The Correspondent, giving B pretended Nan&tSve,^^ &c. '^^ 
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disseoters into some of oar corporatioDSy as bore dowoaR 
before them. 

Although the sacrameotal test had been for a coodder' 
able time in force in England, yet that law did not reach 
Ireland, vrheve the church was more oppressed by dis- 
senters, and where her most sanguine friends were glad 
to compound, to preserve what legal security she had 
left, rather than attempt any new, or even to recover 
what she had lost : and in truth they had no reason to 
expect it, at a time when tlie dissenters had the interest 
to have a motion made and debated in parliament, that 
there might be a temporary repeal of all the penal laws 
against them ; and when they were so flushed with the 
conquest they had made in some corporations;, as to re- 
ject all overtures of a toleration ; and, to that end, had 
employed Mr. Boyse to write against it with the utmoflt 
contempt, calling it '* a stone instead of bread, a ser- 
pent instead of a fish."' 

When the church was in this siiuation, the clause of 
the sacramental test was happily sent over from Englaodi 
tacked to the popery bill ; which alarmed the whole 
body of the dissenters to that degree, that their mana- 
gers began to ply with the greatest artifice and industrjfv 
to prevent its passing into a law. But (to the honour 
of that parliament be it spoken) the whole body of both 
lords and commons (some few excepted) passed the 
clause with great readiness, and defended it afterwardi 
with as great resolution. 

The immediate consequence of this law was the le- 
•covery of sevci*al corporations from the dissenten^ and 
the preservation of others, to which the enter[»i8in^ peo- 
ple had made very bold and quick approaches. 

It was hoped that this signal defeat would have di^ 
^^oarag^ed the dissenters from any forther attempts against 
the iavf, which had so uuauimoixs^y ^^kea^W!^ Wiaes; 



k. 
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il9t the cootrmy toQii appeared; for, upon meeting of 
Ibe parliaiaeQt b^ld by the Earl of Pembroke,* they 
quicUj reaiisum^d t))eir wouted courage and Gonfidence^ 
spd made oo do»bt but tb^j ^ould either procure an 
absolute repeal -thereof, or get it so far relaxed, as that 
Aejr might be adroitttid to offices of military trust ; to 
this they apprebepded themselves encouraged by a para* 
graph ID his excellency's speech to both houses (which 
they applied to th^mselve^) which wat^ ^ that the queen 
yould be glad of auy expedient, for streogtheoiug tb^ 
interest of her protestant snl^jepts of Ireland/' 

ThQ advocates for the disseutecs immediately took 
liold of this haiklle; apd, in order to prepare the way 
for this expedient, insisting boldly upon their merit and 
loyalty, cb^gcd the church with persecution, and enK- 
toiUed (heir signal behaviour in the late revolution to 
that degree, as if by tlieir singular prowess they had 
saved the nation. 

But all this was only to prepare the way for the grand 
ermine, which was forming to beat down this law ; and 
(bat was their expedient addresses. 

The first of this kind was, from a provincial synod 
of the northern dissenters, beginning with high cuco- 
miiUDs upon themselves, and as high demands from the 
pyblic, '^ for their untainted loyalty in all turns of go- 
vernment, which," tiiey said, '^ was the natural conse* 
quence of their known principles ;" expresnons, which, 
had they been applied to them by their adversaries, must 
have been understood as spoken ironically ; and, indeed, 
to have been the greatest sarcasm imaginable upon them 
(especially when we consider the insolent treatment 
given to her late majesty in the very same address;) for, 
immediately after tb^y pass this compliment upon tbem- 
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eelves, they tell her majesty, they deeply re|;ret the » 
cramentaltest; and frankly declared, that Deither the 
gentlemeD nor people of their persuaaon could (they 
must mean would) serve her, whatever exigencies mi^ 
arise, unless that law was repealed. 

The mana^^ers for the kirk, following this precedent, 
endeavoured to obtain addresses to the same purpose 
from the corpcnrations ; and though they proved unsuc- 
cessful in most, they procured them from our most con- 
siderable conforming corporations; and that too at a 
critical juncture, when numbers of Scotch presbyterians, 
who had deserved well in the affair of the union, and 
could not be rewarded in England (where the test act 
was in force,) stood ready to overrun our preferments ai 
soon as the test should be repealed in Ireland. 

But, after all, when it came to a decinve trial in the 
house of commons, the dissenters were defeated. 

When the managers found the house of commons 
could not be brought into that scheme of an expedient, 
to be oflfered by them ; their refinement upon this was, 
to move for an address, ^ That the house would accept 
of an expedient from her majesty ;'' but this also was re- 
jected ; for by this project, the managers would have 
led the queen into this dilemma, either to disoblige the 
whole body of the dissenters, by refusing to name the 
expedient, or else to give up the conformists to the in- 
sults and encroachments of the dissenters, by the repeal 
of that law, which was declared by the house of lonb 
to be the great security of the established church, and of 
the English interest in Ireland. 

The next attempt they made against the test was 
during the government of Lord Wharton.'*'' The dis- 
aenters seemed more resolute now than ever to have (be 

^ilppoiBtedkrd^CKx\iM\%TiVT^o^.'25^Yni^. V. 
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test repealed, especially when bis exceHency had do- 
dared from the tbrooe, ^ that they if ere neither to be 
perseeuted nor molested." For they, who had all along 
called the test act a persecution, might reasonably con- 
dude that grievance would be removed; wlien thej 
were told by the chief governor, that '^ they were not 
even to be molested." But, to their great confusion, 
they were soon undeceived, when they found, upon 
trid,, that .the house of commons would uot be^r the 
least motion toward it 

Their movements to repeal the test being stopped this 
way, the managers were obliged to take several other 
ways to come at it : and at the time that some pretend- 
ed to sooth, others seemed to threaten even the legisla- 
ture. 

There happened about the .time when the project 
of the expedient was on foot, an excellent occasion to 
express their resentments against this law, and that was, 
when great numbers of them refused the. oath of allegi- . 
aoce, and to oppose the pretender ; insisting upon a re- 
peal of die test act, as the condition of their arming in 
defence of their queen and country. The government 
was not reduced to such straits, as to submit to that con- 
dition; and the test stood firm, in spite of both the dis- 
senters and the pretender, until the latter was driven 
from our coasts ; and then one would have thought the 
hc^ies of the former would have vanished with him. 

But it proved quite contrary : for those sons of the 
earth, rebounding with fresh vigour from their falls^ re- 
covered new strength and spirit from every defeat ; and 
the next attempt was bolder (considering the drcum- 
stance they were in) than any they had made before. 

The. case was this : the house of lords of Ireland hi^l 

accused them to the queen of several illegal practices 

which highly concerned the safety ot q»x c<(^\»^^^2gfiJ«uly 
Tcu xnj, Q 
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both in cburch and state : the particulars of which charge 
were summed up in a represeutatiou from the lords to 
this eifcct : 

^ That they (the dissonters) had opposed and perM- 
cuted the conformists in those parts where their power 
prevailed, had invaded their congregation, propagated 
their schism in places where it had not the least footing 
formerly ; that they were protected from a legal pene- 
cution by a noli prosequi in the case of Drogheda; that 
they refused to take conforming apprentices^ and' confined 
trade among themselves, exclusive of the conformistB: 
that, in their illegal assemblies, they had prosecuted and 
censured their people for being married according to 
law ; that they have thrown public and scandalous re- 
flections upon the episcopal order, and upon our laws, 
particularly the sacramental test, and had misapplied the 
royal bounty of 1 200/. per annum in propagating their 
schism, and undermining the church : and had exercis- 
ed an illegal jurisdiction in tlieir presbyteries and flj* 
nods,'' &c. 

To tliis representation of the lords, the dissenters re- 
monstrate in an address to the queen, or rathto an ap- 
peal to their own people; in which, although it is evi- 
dent they were conscious of those crimes whereof tbe^ 
stood accused, as appears by the evasions they make to 
tills high charge ; yet, even under these circumstances, 
(such was their modesty) they pressed for a repeal of 
the test act, by the modest appellation of a grievance, 
and odious mark of infamy, &c. 

One particular in another address I cannot omit. 
The house of lords, in their representation, had accused 
one dissenting teacher in particular (well known to Mr. 
Boyse;) the charge was in these words : ^Nor has the 
/e>gislature itself escaped the censure of a bold author of 
theirs, i?ho has published m \fra\)^^V. ^vMomioaental 
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test u opl7 an eogine to advance a state ft^tion, and to 
debase reli||;ioa to serve base and unwortby purposes." 

To this Mr. Boyse answers, in an address to the queen, 
in the year 1712, subscribed only by himself and five 
more dissenting teachers, in the following manner : 

^ As to this part of their lordships complaint, we beg 
leave to lay before your majesty the words of that au- 
thor; which are these: Nor can we altogether excuse 
those who turn the holy Eucharist into an engine to ad- 
vance a state faction, and endeavour to confine the com- 
mon table of our Lord, by their arbitrary enclosures, to 
a party : religion is thereby debased, to scitc mean and 
unworthy purposes. — ^We humbly conceive, that the au- 
thor, in that passage, makes no mention of the legisla- 
ture at all, i&c. ; and we cannot omit, on this occasion, 
to regret it, as the great unhappiness of a kingdom, that 
dissenters should now be disabled firom concurriDg in tlie 
defence of it in any future exigency and danger, and 
should have the same infamy put upon them with the 
Irish papists. We therefore humbly hoi)e, that your 
majesty shall consider, how little real grounds there are 
for those complaints made by their lordships." 

What a mixture of impudence and prevarication is 
this ! That one dissenting teacher, accused to his prince 
of having censured the legislature, should presume, back- 
ed only by five more of the same quality and profession, 
.to transcribe the guilty paragraph, and (to secure his 
meaning from all possibility of being mistaken) annex 
another to it ; wherein they rail at that veiy law for 
which he in so audacious a manner censured the queen 
and parliament, and at the same time should expect to be 
acquitted by her majesty because he had not mentioned 
the word legislature. It is tnie, the word legislature is 
not expressed in that paragraph ; but let Mr. Boyse say, 
what other power but the Irgiiilatuve eovilA, m >Xi\« ^\fi^ . 
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" ium the holy Eucharist into an engine to advance a 
state fiiction, or confine offices of trust, or the communioa 
table of our Lord, by their arfoitrarj enclosures to a par* 
tyJ* It is plain he can from his principles intend no 
others but the legislators of the sacramental test ; though 
at the sMne time I freelj own, that this is a vile de- 
scription of them : for neither hare thej by this law 
made the sacramental test an engine to advance, but 
ratbir to depress, a state faction ; nor have they made 
imj arbitrary enclosures of the common table of the 
Lord, since as many as please may receive tlie sacra* 
ment with us In our churches; and those who will not 
may freely, as befoit), receive it in their.separate congre- 
gations : nor, in the last place, is religion hereby debased 
to serve mean and unworthy purposes ; nor is it any 
more than all lawgivers do, by enjoining an oath of al- 
legiance, and making that a religious test ; for an oath 
is an act of religious worship, as well as the Eucharist 

Upon the whole, is not this an instance of prodigious 
boldness in Jo. Boyse, backed with only five dinent- 
ing teachers, thus to recriminate upon the Irish house of 
lords (as they were pleased to call them in the title of 
the piinled address;) and almost to insist with her ma- 
|esty upon the repeal of the law, which she had stamped 
mih her royal audiority but a few yesos before ? 

The n^xt attempt of the dissenters against this law 
was made during the government of the dukeof Sluews- 
bury,^ by the whole compacted body of their teachot 
and elders, with a formidable engine, called a representa- 
tion of grievances ; in which, after they had reviled the 
test act with the same odious appellations, and insisted 
4ipon tlie same insolent arguments for the repeal thereof 
Vhich they had formerly urged to the queen, they es* 
jNcesaed themselves to his grace in these words : " We 
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beg leave to aay, Chat those pereoos must be inexcusable, 
and chaiKeable with all the bad consequences that may 
follow, whO| 10 such a kingdom as tliis, and at such a 
time aff thia, disable, disgrace, and divide protestants : a 
tlnng that ought not to be done at any time, or in any 
place, much less then in this,^* &c. 

Is it possible to conceive any thing more provoking 
than this humble supplication of these remonstrators? 
Does not tills sound like a demand of the repeal of the 
test, at the peril of those who dare reliise it ? Is it not 
BO application with a hat in one hand, and a sword in the 
other, and that too in the style of a king of Ulster, to a 
king of Connaught — '^ Repeal the test, or if you donH — '* 

But to proceed in this narrative : notwithstanding the 
defeat of the dissenters in England in their late attempt 
against the test, their brethren in Ireland are so far from 
being discouraged, that they seem now to conceive greater 
hopes of having it repealed here than ever. In order to 
pvepare necessaries, and furnish topics for this attempt, 
Uiere iras a pap^ printed upon the opening of last se?- 
floD, and now republished, entitled, ^' The Nature and 
Consequeucea of the Sacramental Test considered, with 
Reasons humbly ofTered for the Repeal thereof." 

It is not my intentiop to follow this author through all 
the mazes and windings of his reasoning upon this sub- 
ject, which in truth, seem such incoherent shreds, that it 
is impossible to tie them together ; and therefore what I 
propose is to answer such objections to the test, as are 
advanced either by this author or any other, which have 
.»ny appearance of reason or plausibility. 

I know it is not prudent to despise an adversary, nor 
fidr to prepossess readera, before I sliow this bold and in- 
solent writer in his propex figure and dress; and there- 
fere, however I may take him to be a feeble aA^^K»^.^ 
Ar ibe. repeal o/(Ae test io poiut ofxeaaotaiq^^^^^ ^s^^* 
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I7 allow him to be a most resolute chamjnon in point o{ 
courage, ivho has, with such intrepidity attacked, not 
only the first enactors of this law, but all such wh6 shall 
coDtioue it by giving their negatives to the repeaL 

Page 19, he soys, '^ The truth is, the imposition of the 
test, and continuing it iu such a state of the kingdom, ap- 
pears (at first sight) so great an absurdity in politics as 
can never be accounted for/' 

Who arc these absurd politicians? Are they not the 
majority of both houses of parliament ? 

But, to strengthen his reflections, page 26, he gives the 
whole legislature to understand, ^ that continuing the 
test does not become the wisdom and justice of the legis- 
lature, under the pi-etence of its being for the advantage 
of the state, when it is really prejudicial to it :*' and fiff- 
ther tells us, ^ it infringes on the iudi^utable right of the 
dissenters." 

. Page 57, he says, "• The gentlemen of the hoase of 
commons, Mho framed Uie bin to prevent the fiulher 
growth of popery, instead of approving the test clause^ 
which was inserted, publicly declared their dislike to itr 
and their resolution to take the first opportunity of r^ 
pealing it, though at that time they unwillingly pasMd 
it rather tlian lose a bill they were so fond of. This re- 
solution has not been as yet fulfilled, for what reasons 
our worthy patriots themselves know best." 

I should be glad this author would inform us, who and 
how many of those members joined iu this resolution to 
repeal the test; or where that resolution is to be foundi 
which he mentions twice in that same paragraph : sure- 
ly not iu the books of the house of commons ! 

If not, suppose some few gentlemen of the house of 

commons (and to be sui« very few they were) who pub- 

Jicly declared their AUWke lo it, or entered into any re- 

^Icitioo ; t]iis» I th\nk, lift AtfNiA\ivift ce^Jo^ses^ ^bA. 
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not iiuiauated so gross a reflection on a majonty of the 
house of commoas, who first passed this law, aud have 
etrer since opposed all attempts to repeal it; these are 
the gentlemen whom, in sarcasm and ironj, he is pleas- 
ed to call the worthy, that is, the unworthy patriots 
themselves. 

Biit, to mention no more, he concludes his notable 
piece with these remarkable words, page 02, 63 : 

**' Thus it appears, with regard to the protestant suc- 
cession, which has now happily taken place, how reason- 
able it is to repeal the sacramental test; and tliat grant- 
ing that favour to the dissenters [which by the by can- 
not be granted but by parliament] can be disagreeable 
to uone, who have a just sense of the many blessings we 
•orjoy by the protestant succession in his majesty's royal 
family." 

I conceive it will be readily allowed, that, in all ap- 
plications from any body of men, or particular subject, 
to the legislature, tlie highest encomiums are to be look- 
ed upon as purely eompUmentai f but that the Iciat in- 
siouation of disrespect ought to be considered in the 
strictest sense the expressions can bear. Pfow, if we. 
apply this observation to what this bold adventurer has 
said with respect to the legislators of the sacramental 
-test; does he not directly and plainly chai^ them witli 
injustice, imprudence, gross absurdity, and jacobinism ? 
Lict the most prejudiced reader, that is not predeter- 
Biined against conviction, say, whether this libeller of 
parliament has not drawn up a high charge against the 
makers and continuers of this law. 

IV'otwithstandiug my resentment, which to be sure he 
does not value, I would be sorry he should bring upon 
himself the resentment of those be has been so free with. 
Ib not this author justly to be reputed a deCamev^ \3\Vts^ 
produces ipstaacea wherein the confonidD^ t«$»i&\:) «s^ 
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geutij of Ireland have shown their disaflfection to lh6 
nuccetaioD of the illnstriouB house of Hanover? 

Did they ever refuse the oath of abjuratioa, or sup- 
port any conforming nonjuring teachers in their congie* 
gations ? did ever any conforming gentlemen, or commou 
people, refuse to be arrayed, when the militia was railed 
upon the invasion of the pretender ? did any of them 
ever show the least reluctance, or make any exceptiOD 
against their oiRcen^ wliether they were dissenters or 
churchmen? 

It may be said, that, from these insinuations, I woidd 
have it understood, that the dissenters encouraged some 
of their teachers who refused the oath <rf abjuration ; and 
that, even in the article of danger, when the pretender 
made an attempt in Scotland, our northern presbyterians 
showed great reluctance in taking arms upon the array 
of the militia. 

I freely own, it is my intention ; and I must affinn 
both facts to be true, however they have the asstiranee 
iO'de^ lit 

Vl^bat can be moire notorious, than the protection 
countenance, and support, which was continued to Rid* 
dall, M^Bride, and MKHrackan, who absolutely refused 
the oath of abjuration ; and yet were continued to teach 
in their congregations after they returned from ScotlaodL 
whip a prosecution was directed, and a council in crisd- 
nal causes was sent down to the county of Antrim, to 
prostoite them ? With respect to the parliament; did 
ever any house of commons show greater alacrity in 
raising money, and equipping ships in defence of the} 
king, than the last house did upon the expected invasion 
of th^ pretender ? and did evar any parliament give 
money with greater unanimity, for the support of the 
crown, than the presenl hm doue^ whatever the wants of 
tbeir private famiUea vA|^\\>e^ wAiaoaX^^wj v«^ 
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Viajoritj of those persoDs be branded with the iofamoiiB 
Mpenioa of diiaflEbctioo to the iUuitrioitt home of Hbdo- 
▼er, should they refute to give theur voices for the repeal 
of the test? 

I aoQ fully persuaded that this authoit aod his fellow 
labourers do not believe one word of this heavy charge f 
but their present circumstances are such, that they must 
mn all hazards. 

A great number of the nonconforming gentlemen dally 
leave them. Many men, whose father were elders or 
rigid nonconformists, are now constant communicants, 
and justices of peace in their several counties^ insomuch 
that it is highly probable, should the test continue twen- 
ty years longer, that there would not be a gentleman 
1^ to solicit a repeal. 

I shall hereafter take occasion to show, how inconsi- 
dierable they are, for their numbers and fortunes, who can 
be served or obliged by this repeal, which number is 
daily lessening. The dissenting teachers are sufficiently 
aware, that the general conformity of the gentlemen will 
be followed by the conformity of numbers of the people ; 
and, should it not be so, that they will be but poorly 
supported by them ; that by the continuance of the tcst^ 
Aeir craft wiH be in danger to be set at naught, and in 
aB piobability will end in a general conformity of the 
piesbyterians to the established church. So that they 
bave the strongest reasons in the world to press for are* 
peal of tlie test; but those reasons must have equal force 
Car the continuance of it with all that wish the peace of 
the church and state, and would not have us torn in 
|deees with endless and causeless divisions. 

There is one i^rl' passage more I had like to have 
Ctoiitted, whkh our author leaves as a sting, in the tail of 
hialibel; his words are these, p. 59. '' The truth Is, ao 
one party o/ a rdag^am denomxaiixio^ ki iBiA^»kk«\B^ 
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land, were so united as they (the dissenters) indeed do 
one but they, in an inviolable attachment to the pio- 
testant succession." To detect the folly of this aner- 
tion, I subjoin the following leiter, from a person of 
known integrity, and inviolably attached to the pro- 
lestaut succession as any dissenter in the kingdom ; I 
mean, Mr. Warreng, of Warrengstown, then a member 
of parliament, and commissioner of array in the coun^ 
of Down, upon the expected invasion of the pretender. 
Thb letter was writ in a sborl time after the array of 
the militia; for the truth of which I refer to Mr. lVar« 
reng himself: 

^ Sir, That I may fulfil your desire, b} giving you an 
account how the diasentersin my neighbourhood behaved 
tliemselves, when we were threatened with an invasioff 
of the pretender; be pleased to know, that, upon aa 
ala^m given of his being landed near Derry, none weie 
more zealous in setting wateh and keeping guard than 
they, to prevent such disorders as might happen at that 
time by ill designing persons passing through and dis* 
turbing the peace of the country. 

*^ But, when the government thought fit to have the 
kingdom arrayed, and sent commissioners into thess 
parts, some time after ; it appeared, that the disseoten 
had by that time been otherwise instructed ; for several, 
who w^ere so forwaid before, behaved themselves after a 
very different manner, some refusii^ and others with le- 
luctaocy appearing upon the array, to. be enlisted, and 
serve in the militia. 

" This behaviour surprised me so much, that I took 
occasion to discourse several of them, over whom I 
thought I had as much influence as any other person, 
and sound them upon the common argument of having 
Iheir.hands tied by a late act of parliament, ^ic Whae- 
uj)qa» I took aovM^ ^^oana \.q Am^th ^ ^sx \a theiD) aod 
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herein ihey were mistakco. I farther pressed thcii* 
mcuri'eoce with iis, in procuriog the comniou peace and 
icurity of our couDtry ; and though thej seemed con- 
ificed by what I said, yet I was given to uDderstand, 
leir behaviour was accordiDg to the seotimeDts of some 
irsons, whom tliey thought themselves obliged to ob- 
tve. or to be duected by," &c. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

UPON 

TWO BILLS SENT DOWN FROM THE RIGHT HONOUR- 
ABLE THE HOUSE OF LORDS TO THE HONOURABLE 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN IRELAND, RELATING 
TO THE CLERGY, 



Dublin, Feb. 24, 1731-2. 

I HAVE often, for above a mocith past, desired some 
few clergymen, who are pleased to visit me, that thej 
would procure an extract of two bills, brought into 
the council by some of the bishops, and both of them 
since passed in the house of lords ; but I could never 
obtain what I desired, whether hj the foi^etfulness or 
negligence of those whom I cm|)loy ed, or the difficulty 
of the thing itself. Therefore, if I should happen to 
mistake in any fact of consequence, I desire my remarks 
upon it may pass for nothing ; for my infoimatioa is so 
better thau what I received in words from several dif 
vines, who seemed to agree with each other. I hava. 
not the honour to be acquainted with any one single pre- 
late of the kingdom ; and am a stranger to their charac- 
tors, farther than as common fame reports them, which 
is not to be depended on ; therefore I cannot be supposed 
to act upon a principle of resentment I esteem their 
i'tuictions (if I may be allowed to say so without oiTence] 
as truly apostolical, and absolutely necessary to the pf r* 
fhethn of a christian clvvwch. 



There are oo qiiftlities more IhbideDf to the frailtj 
find corrtiptidM of faiunail kind, than an iodiflbreiice or 
idsensihility for other men^a flufferiiigs, and a sudden for- 
getfiilness of their own foim^r humble state, when tbejr 
tye in the woHd. These ti^o dispositions hare not, I 
think, any where qo strongly exerted themselves, as in 
the order of bishops with regard td the inferior clergy ; 
fik which I can find no reasons, but such as naturallj 
dMMild seem to operate a quite contrary way. The main- 
ttfnance of^ the clergy throughout the kingdom, is pre- 
carious and utioertain, collected from a most miserahle 
race of beggarly farmers ; at whose mercy erery mini»» 
ter lies to be defrauded. His office as rector or vicar, 
if it be duly executed, is very laborious. As soon as 
he is promoted to a bishopric, he scene is entirely and 
happily changed ; his revenues are large, and as surely 
piatd as those of the king ; his whole business is, once a 
yfeiar to receive the attendance, the submission, and the 
pfoxy money of all his cleigy, in whatever part of the 
diocese he shall please to think most convenient for him- 
self. Neither is his personal presence necessary, for 
the business may be done by a vicar general. The fah 
ti^e of ordination, is just what the bishops please to 
make it ; and as matters have been ibr some time, and 
Uifliy probably remain, the fewer ordinations the better. 
The rest of their visible office consists, in the honour cf 
attending parliaments and councils, and bestowing pre- 
;fennents in their own gifts; in which last employment, 
and in their spuritual and temporal courts, the labour 
falls to their vicars general, secretaries^ proctors, appari- 
tors, seneschals, and the like. 19'ow, I say, in so quick 
a change, whereby their brethren in a few days are be- 
come their i&ubjects^ it would be reasonable at least to 
hope that the labour, confinement, and subjection, from 
ii:hicb they have so lately escaped^ likt ^\As^^s^ ^l^^ 
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suare of the fowler, might a little incline th^D to remem- 
.ber the conditioo of those, who were but last week their 
equals, probably their compaoioos or their friend^ and 
poflBibly as reasonable expectants. There is a known 
stoiy of Colonel Tidcomb, who^ while he continued a 
subaltern officer, was every day complainima; agaimt 
the pride, oppression, and hard treatment of colonels to- 
ward their officers ; yet in a very few minutes after he 
.bad received hb commission for a re|i|;iment, walking with 
a friend on the mall, he confessed that the spirit of colo- 
nelship was coming fast lipon him ; which spirit is said 
to have daily increased'to the hour of his death. 

It is true, the clergy of this kingdom^ who are pro- 
moted to bishoprics, have always some great advanta- 
ges ; either that of rich deaneries, opulent and multipli- 
ed rectories and dignities, strong alliances by birth or 
marriage, fortified by a superlative degree of zeal and 
loyalty : but, however, they were all at first no more 
than young beginners ; and before their great promotioD, 
were known by their plain Christian names among their 
old companions, the middling rate of clergymen; nor 
could therefore be strangers to their condition, or with 
any good grace forget it so soon, as it has too often ba^ 
pened. 

I confess, I do not remember to have observed any 
body of men acting with so little concert, sui our deigjr 
have done, in a point, where their opinions appeared to 
be unanimous : a point, wherein their whole temporal 
support was concerned, as well as their power of aerv* 
ing God and his church, in their spiritual fiincdooii 
This has been imputed to their fear of disobliging, or 
hopt'S of farther favours upon compliance; because it 
was obsei'ved, that some who appeared at first with the 
greatest zeal, thought fit 8ud(le[ily to absent themselves 
from the usual meeUngii ; ^^l N9« know what expert loli- 
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citon the quaken, the diaseaten, aod even the papists 
have sometimes found, to drive a point of advantage, or 
prevent an impending evil. 

I have not seen any extract from the two bills intro- 
duced by the bishops in the privy council ; where the 
deify, upon some failure in favour, or through the timo- 
rausness of many among their tnrethren, were refused to 
be heard by the council. It seems, these bills were both 
returned, agreed to by the king and council in England, 
and the house of lords has witli great expedition passed 
them both; and it is said, they are immediately to be 
sent down to the commons for their consent. 

The particulars, as they have been imperfectly re- 
ported to me, are as follow : 

By one of the bills, the bishops have power to oblige 
the country clergy to build a mansion house, upon what- 
ever part of their glebes their lordships shall command : 
and if the living be above 501. a year, the minister is 
txNind to build, after three years, a house that shall cost 
one year and a halfs rent of his income. For instance, 
if a clergyman with a wife and seven children gets a 
living of 55L per annum, he must, after three yeai's, 
build a house that shall cost 11 L lOs. and must support 
his family during the time the bishop shall appoint for 
the building of it, with the remainder. But if the living 
be under 50/. a year, the minister shall be allowed 10(tf. 
out of the first-fruits. 

But there is said to be one circumstance a little extra- 
ordinary ; that if there be a single spot in the glebe 
more barren, more marshy, more exposed to -the winds, 
more distant from the church, or skeleton of a church, or 
from any conveuiency of building ; the I'ector or vicar 
may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the bishop, 
to build, under pain of sequestj-ation (an. office which 
^ver falls into the most knavish baudft"^ u^w NiVaa^H^ 
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point his lordBhip ahall commaiid ; although the fannen 
bav« not pftid one quarter of his dues. 

I believe, under the present distrenes of the Uqg- 
dotti (which inevitablj without a miracle must increaie 
for ever) there are not ten country clergymen in Ireland, 
reputed to possess a parish of lOOL per annum, who kn 
some yean past have actually received 60/. and that 
with the utmost difficulty and vexation. I am there- 
fore at a loss what kind of valuators the bishops will 
make use of; and whether the starving vicar shall be 
forced to build his house with the money he never 
received. 

The other bill, which passed in two days after tbeibi^ 
mer, is said to concern the division of parishes into as 
many parcels as the bishop shall think fit, only leavmg . 
3002. a year to the mother church ; which 3001. by 
another act passed some years ago, they can divide like- 
wise, and crumble as low as their will and pleasure wilL 
dispose them. So that instead of six hundred clei|gr' 
men, which, I think, is the usual computation, -we may 
have iu a small compass of years, almost as many thou- . 
sands to live with decency and comfort, provide for their 
children, be charitable to the poor, and maintain hospi- 
tality. 

But it is veiy reasonable to hope, and heartily to be 
wished by all those who have the least regard to our 
holy religion, as hitherto established, or to a learned, pt- 
OUB, diligent, conversable clergyman, or even to oommon- 
bumanity, that the honourable house of commons will, in 
their great wisdom, justice, and tenderness to inQocenl 
men, consider these bilk in another light* It is aaid 
they well know this kingdom not to be so overstocked 
with neighbouring gentry, but a discreet learned cleigj- 
mao, with a competency fit for one of his educatioii, mtf 
be ao entertaining, a uaduX, «i^ wBtt^SaoM ^^ncfiMaiy 
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Gompaoion. That, although such a deigyman may not 
be able eomtantly to find beef and wine for his ovn fa- 
mily, yet he may be alloired Bometimes to afford both to 
a neighbour without distresBing himself; and the ratlier 
because he may expect at least as good a return. It 
win probably be considered, that in many desolate parts» 
there may not be always a sufficient number of perrons, 
considerable enough to be trusted with commissions of 
the peace, which several of the clergy now supply, much 
better than a little, hedge, contemptible, illiterate vicar 
feoiti twenty to fifty pounds a year, the son of a weaver, 
peddlar, tailor, or miller, can be presumed to do. 

The landlords and farmers, by this scheme, can find 
no profit, but will certainly be losers. For instance, if 
die large northern livings be split into a dozen parishes 
or iriore, it will be very necessary for the little thread- 
tkre gownman, with his wife, his proctor, and every child 
Wbo can crawl, to watch the fields at harvest time, for 
Ikar of losing a single sheaf, which he could not afibrd 
tio^ peril of a day's starving: for, according to 
Ae Seotch proverb, a hungry lous^ bites sore. This 
would, of necessity, breed an infinite number of wran- 
gles and litigious suits in the spiritual courts ; and put 
the wretched pastor at perpetual variance with his whole 
patisb. But, as they have hitherto stood, a clergyman 
estsflbli^ed in a competent livings 1$ not under the ne-> 
cessity of being so sharp, vigilant, and exacting. On 
the contrary, it is well known and allowed, tliat the cler- 
gy, round the kingdom, think themselves well treated, if 
thcr^ lose only one single third of thefar legal demands. 

The honourable house may perhaps be inclined to cottar 
eeive, that my lords the bishops enjoy as ample a power, 
botb spiritual and temporal, as will fully suffice to answer 
evcjry branch of their office ; that they want no la3R% \i^ 
regahte tbe eoaduet of tbOse clergymen Cfvex ^\i0i^^^ 
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preside ; that if non-resideoce be a grievanoe^ it b the 
patron'B fault, who makes oot a better choke, or cauied 
the plurality. That if the general impartial charadci 
of persons chosen into the church, had been more regaid- 
ed, and the motive of party, alliance, kindred, flatteien^ 
ill judgment, or personal favour, regarded leas, there 
irould be fewer complaints of non-residence, wantofcaie^ 
blameable behaviour, or any other part of miBConduct; 
not to mention ignorance and stupidity* 

I could name certain gentlemen of the gown, whoift 
awkward, spruce, prim, sneering, and smirking counl^ 
nances, the very tone of their voices, and an ungainfy 
strut in their walk, without one single talent for any one 
oHIce, having contrived to get good preferment, by tbfe 
mere force of flattery and cringing ; for which two vi^ 
tues (the only two virtues they pretend to) they wen, 
however, utterly unqualified : and whom, if I were k 
power, although they were my nephews, or had mairiel 
my nieces, I could never, in point of good conacience tf 
honour, have recommended to a curacy in Cooaaugfat. 
The honourable house of commons may likewise .p» 
haps consider, that the gentry of tills kingdom diiTer froB 
all others upon earth, being less capable of employmeiiti 
in their own country, than any others who come bm 
abroad ; and that most of them have little expectatka 
of providing for their younger children, otherwise tbu 
by the church ; in which there might be some hopes flf 
getting a tolerable maintenance. For, after the patioBi 
should have settled their sons, their nephews, their m^ 
ces, their dependents, and their followers invited ova 
from the other side, there would still remain an overpbv 
of smaller church preferments, to be given to such de^ 
gy of the nation, who shall have their quantum of what- 
ever merit may be then in fashion. But by these Ulh; 
. tlie7 will be 9U aa ^YwoYoX^Vf css\vi^fi^«^ VL>bc^ hid 
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pMaed under the deDominatioD of tones ; unleiB they 
^an be cooteoted at the utmost with 50/. a year ; which, 
kf the difficulties of coUectiog tithes iu Ireland, and the 
daily increasing miseries of the people, will hardly rise 
to half that sum. 

It is observed, that the divines sent over hither to go- 
vern this church, have not seemed to consider tlie diffe- 
rence between both kingdoms, with respect to the inferi- 
or clei^. As to themselves indeed, they find a laige 
levenue iu lands let at one quarter value, which conse- 
foently must be paid while there is a penny left among 
!■; and the public distress so little affects their interests, 
fliat their fines are now higher than ever : they content 
(bemselves to suppose, that whatever a parish is said to 
Ife worth, comes all into the parson's pocket. 
. The poverty of great, numbers among the clergy of 
England, has been the continual complaint of all men 
who wish well to the church, and many schemes have 
(teen thought on to redress it; yet an English vicar of 
40L a year, lives much more comfortably than one of 
.double the value in Ireland. His farmers, generally 
fpeakiiig, are able and wiiiing to pay him hib full dues : 
he has a decent church of ancient standing, filled every 
.Lord's day with a lar^c congregation of plain people, 
well clad, and behaving themselves as if tliey believed 
in God and Christ. He has a house and bam in repair, 
a fiield or two to graze his cows, with a garden and or- 
chard- No guest expects more from him than a pot of 
ale : he lives like an honest plain farmer, as his wife is 
dressed but little better than goody. lie is sometimes 
graciously invited by the squire, where he sits at an 
bumble distance : if he gets the love of his people, they 
often make him little useful presents : he is happy by be- 
ing born to no higher expectation : for be is usually the 
iOD of some ordwary tradesmaiii or uAAdS^ laxmi^^ 
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learning is much of a size with his birUi and ediicir 
tion : DO more of either, than what a poor hungry aer^ 
tor can be expected to bring with him from his cd^ie. 
It would be tedious to show the reverse of all this, id 
our distant poorer parishes through most parts of Irehndy 
wherein every reader may make the comparison. 

Lastly, The honourable house of commons may tOBth 
der, whether the scheme of multiplying beggariy deigy- 
men through the whole kingdom, who muAt all have 
rotes for choosing parliament men (poovided they can 
prove their freeholds to be worth AOs. per annum, iiifrw 
r^risas) may not, by their numbers, have great inftt- 
ence upon elections ; being entirely under the depend 
ence of their Ushops. For, by a moderate computadipy 
after all the divisions and subdivisions of parishes^ IM! 
my lords the bishops have power to make by tlieir new 
laws, there will, as soon as the present set of clergy goa 
ofl^ be raised an army of ecclesiastical militants^ aUe 
enough for any kind of service except that of the aRar. 

I am indeed in some concern about a fund foe buil^ 
ing a thousand or two churches, wherein these proba- 
tioners may read their wall lectures; and begin todooM 
they must be contented with barns; which barns will be 
one great advancing step toward an accommodation viA 
oitf true protestant bretliren, the dissenters. 

The scheme of encouraging clergymen to build houseii 
by dividing a living of 500/. a year into ten parts, is i 
contrivance, the meaning whereof has got on the wnxig 
side of my comprehension : unless it may be argued, thtt 
bishops build no houses because they are so rich ; and 
therefore the inferior clei^ will certaiuly build, if you 
teduce theta to beggary. But I knew a very rich man 
of quality in England, who could never be persuaded lo 
keep a servant out of Uvery; because such ser^anti 
ironic! be expenslye, «ii& «fl Va ^toi^ \»\Mi^Vdi,tt ^gi^dtef 
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B : ivhereas the others were readj to sabmit to the ba- 
t offices, and at a eheaper penoyirorth might increase 
rettoue. 

[hear it is the opioiou of maoy wise meo, that before 
se bills pass both houses, thej should be sent back to 
gland, with the following clauses inserted : 
Eint, That whereas there may be about a dozen double 
boprics in Ireland, those bishoprics should be split 
I given to different persons ; and those of a single de- 
maation be also divided into two, three, or four parts, 
Occasion shall require ; otherwise there may be a ques- 
1 started, whether twenty-two prelates can eflfectuaUy 
iend their paternal care, and unlimited power, for the 
itection and correction of so great a number of spiritual 
ijects. But this proposal will meet with such furious 
ections, that I shall not insist upon it : for I well re- 
osber to have read, what a terrible fright the frogs 
re in, upon a report that the sun was going to marry. 
Ajiother clause should be, that none of these twenty, 
rty, forty, ot fifty pounders may be suffered to marry, 
der the penalty of immediate deprivation ; their mar- 
ges declared null, and their children bastards; for 
DC desponding people take the kingdom to be in no 
odition of encouraging so numerous a breed of beg- 

rs. 

A third clause will be necessary, that these humble 
ntry should be absolutely disqualified firom giving 
tes in elections for parliament men. 
Others add a fourth ; which Is, a clause of iudul- 
Dce, that these reduced divines may be permitted to 
low any lawful ways of living, which will not call 
em too often or too far from their spiritual offices ; for, 
iless I misapprehend, they are supposed to have epis- 
pal ordination. For example; they may be lappers 
linen, bailiff of the manor ; they velvj \<eX\^<vA ^ 
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applj plaifiten for three miles round : they maj 
dispeosatioo to hold the clerkship aod sextooshipd 
owa parish tit cammtmdanu Their wives and daoj 
may make shirts for the neighbourfaood ; or, if a hi 
be near, for the soldiers : io lioeu countries the] 
card and spin, and keep a few looms in the bouse 
may let lodgings, and sell a pot of ale without dooi 
not at home, unless to sober company, and at n 
hours. It is by some thought a little hard, that 
affair of the last consequence to the very being • 
e\etgy in the points of liberty and property, as well 
their abilities to perform their duty, this whole rei 
body, who are the established instructors of the i 
in Christianity and moral virtues, and are the onl; 
sons concerned, should be the sole persons not con 
Let any scholar show the like precedent in christe 
for twelve hundred years past. An act of parli 
for settling or selling an estate in a private fam: 
never passed until all parties give consent. But ; 
present case the whole body of the clergy is, as 
selves apprehend, determined to utter ruin, withou 
expecting or asking their opinion ; and this by a si 
contrived only by one part of the convocation, 
the other part, which has been chosen in the usual 
wants only the regal permission to assemble, and c 
about the affairs of the church, as their predecesson 
always done in former ages : where it is presume( 
lower house has a power of proposiug canons, and 
gative voice, as well as the upper. And Cod 
(say these objectors) that there should be a real se] 
interest between the bishops and clergy, any mor( 
there is between a man and his wife, a king and hi 
pie, or Christ and his church. 

It seems there is a p luisioii in the bill, that i 
ri;ib shall he cut into acTaL\>s viiiVv^wt live consent of 
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»al peraoDS, irho cau be no safTeren in the matter ; but 
E cannot find that the cleigy \bj much weight on this 
Bantion; because thej argue, that the very persons 
Bcom whom these bills took their rise, will have the 
peatest share in the decision. 
' I do not by any means conceive the crjing sin of the 
dergj in this kingdom to be that of ncm-reridence. I 
am Hire, it is many degrees less so here than in England, 
onlesB the possession of pluralities may pass under that 
name ; and if this be a fault, it is well known to whom it 
BNMt be imputed : I believe, upon a fair inquiry (and I 
hear an inquiry is to be made) they will appear to be 
ttOBt pardonably few ; especially, considering how many 
perishes have not an inch of glebe, and how difficult it 
ib upon any reasonable terms to find a place of habita- 
ftm. And therefore, God knows whether my lords the 
bbbops will be soon able fD convince the clergy, or those 
who have any regard for that venerable body, that the 
diief motive in their lordships' minds, by procuring these 
Irilla, was, to prevent the sin of non-residence ; while the 
universal opinion of almost every clei-gyman in the king- 
dom, without distinction of party, taking in even those 
who are not likely to be suflerei*s, stands durectly against 

them. 

If some livings in the north may be justly thought too 
hrge a compass of land, which makes it inconvenient 
for the remotest inhabitants to attend the service of the 
church, which in some instances may be true, no reason- 
able clergyman would oppose a proper remedy by parti- 
cular acts of parliament. 

Thus, for instance, the deanery of Down, a counti-y 
deanery I think without a cathedral, depending wholly 
upon a union of parishes joined together in a time when 
the laud lay waste and thinly inhabited, since those cir- 
cumstances are so prodigiously changed lot \Vv^ >q^V^\ 
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may properlj be lesBened, leaying a decent competeuq^ 
to the dean, and pladog rectories in the icmaSDiBi 
churcheBi which are now served onlj by stipendiary cur 

rates. 

The case may be probably the same in other parts: 
and such a proceeding, discreetly managed, would be 
truly for the good of the church. 

For it is to be observed, that the dean and chapter 
lands, which in England were all seized under thelfk- 
natic usurpation, are things unknown in Ireland, haT* 
ing been long ravished from the cliurch by a soccessioa 
of confusions, and tithes applied in their stead to support 
that ecclesiastical dignity. 

The late archbishop of Dublin''^ had a very dUBseat 
way of encouraging the cleigy of his diocese to re^ 
dence : when a lease had run out seven years, or matt, 
he stipulated with the tenant to resign up twen^ or 
thirty acres to the minister of the parish where it.litj 
convenient, without lessening his former rent, and wilk 
no great abatement of the fine; and this he did m Ik 
parts near Dublin, where land is at the highest r|im 
leaving a small chiefry for the minister to pay, hardfy i 
sixth part of the value. I doubt not that aVnost eveiy 
bishop in the kingdom may do the same generous sc^ 
with less damage to their sees than his late grace of Dub* 
lin ; much of whose lands were out in fee farms, or lessa 
for lives; and I am sorry that the good example of.sndi 
a prelate has not been followed. 

But a great majority of the clergy's friends canopt 
hitherto reconcile themselves to this project; which tbef 
call a levelling principle, that must inevitably root, out 
the seeds of all honest emulation, the legal parent of (lie 
greatest virtue and most generous actions among meS} 

* Dt. WllUm KiDC. H. 
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tat vhkli, ID the general opiuion (for I do not pretend 
to offisr my own) will never more have room to exert 
itaelf in the breast of any cler;gy man whom this kingdom 
diall produce. 

But, whether the consequences of these bills may, by 
the virtues and frailties of future bishops, sent over 
bhher to rule the church, terminate in good or evil, I 
shall not presume to determine, since God can work tlie 
finrmer out of the latter. However, one tiling I can ven- 
ture to assert ; that from the earliest ages of Christiani- 
ty, to the minute I am now writing, there never was a 
i^irecedent of such a proceeding ; much less was it to be 
feared, hoped, or appieliended, from such hands in any 
diristian countr}'; and so it may pass for more than a 
iftienix, because it has risen without any assistance from 
the ashes of its sire. 

The appearance of so many dissenters at the hearing 
of this cause, is what, I am told, has not been charged 
to the account of their pnidence or moderation ; because 
tfrat action has been censured as a mark of triumph and 
iuBult before the victoiy is complete : since neither of 
these bills has yet passed the house of commons, and 
some are pleased to think it not impossible that tliey may 
be rejected.* Neitlier do I hear, that there is an enact- 
ing clause in either of the bills, to apply any pail of 
the divided or subdivided tithes toward increasing the 
stipends of the sectaries. So that these gentlemen seem 
to be gratified like him, who after having been kicked 
down stairs, took comfort when he saw his friend kicked 
'down after him. 

I have heard many more objections against several 
particulars of both these bills ; but they are of a high 

• They were rejected in the house of commons by a great mnjo- 
rity. F. 

VOL, XIII. H 
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oature, and cany sacb dreadful iouendoea, thai I dm 
not oieDtioD them; resolving to give do i^ence, becanae 
'I itell know how obnoxious I have kmg been (aUhoa^ 
I conceive without any fault of 107 own) to the sseal and 
principles of thoee^ who place all diflference ia opiiiioa 
concerning public matters to the score of disaffectioot 
whereof I am at least as innocent as the loitdeat of 97 
<ktractors. 
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LERGY RESIDING ON THEIR UVINGS.* 



Those geoUemeD who have been promoted to bishofi- 
a io this kiDgdom for several years past, af c of two 
Hb: first, certain private clergy mea from England, 
bo^ by the force of ii-iends, industry, solicitation, or 
ber means and merits to me unknown, have been raised 
thai character by the mero motu of the crown. 
Of the other soil, are some clei^men bom in this 
i^dom, who have most distinguished themselves by 
dr warmth against popery, then: great indulgence to 
■eaters, and all true loyal protestants ; by their zeal 
r the house of Hanover, abhorrence of the pretender, 
d an implicit readiness to fall into any measures that 
11 make the government easy to those who represent 
) majesty's person. 

SoHie of the former kind are such as are said to have 
poyed tderable jpreferments in England; and it is 
eiefore much to their commendation that they have 
odeacended to leave their native country, and come 
er hither to be bishops, merely to promote Christianity 

* Tliif appears to be a first sketch of the preeedini^ **Coiiiidera- 
u oa Two Billa,^ &c. ; and at this period b jththft tc^U rcva.^ w 
p§ie§errepartieahwBtteDthti, N. 
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among us; auil therefore, in vaj opibion, both Ihdi 
lordships, and tiie many defenders thej bring over, miy 
justly claim the merit of niiissiooaries sent to convert a 
nation from heresy and heathenism. 

Before I proceed farther, it may be -proper to relate 
some particulars wherein the circumstances of the £Dg- 
lisli clergy differ from those of Ireland. 

The districts of parishes throughout England coDtiine 
much the same as they were before the refonnatioDt 
and most of the churches are of the gothic architectuie^ 
built some hundred years ago ; but the tithes of gtat 
numbers of churches having been applied by the pope*i 
pretended authority to several abbies, and even befiie 
the reformation bestowed by that sacrilegious tynot 
Henry VIII. on his ravenous favourites, the m8&# 
nance of an incumbent in most parts of the kiogdon ii 
contemptibly small ; and yet a vicar there of fantj 
I>ouuds a year, can live with more comfoit, than one o( 
three times tlie nominal value with us. For his fin^ if 
pounds are duly paid him, because there is not oDeftr- 
mer in a hundred, who is not worth live times the rent 
he pays to his landlord, and fifty times the sum demaod- 
cd for the tithes ; which, by the small compass of Im 
parish, he can easily collect or compound for; and if 
his behaviour and understanding be supportable, be will 
probably receive presents now and then from his paririi- 
iouers, and pei*haps from the squire; who, altliough be 
may sometimes be apt to treat his parson a little supo^ 
cilioiisly, will probably be softened by a little humUe 
demeanour. The vicar is likewise generally suie to 
find upon his admitta:.ce to his living, a convenieot 
house and barn in repair, with a garden, and a field or 
two to graze a few cows, and one horse for himself and 
his wife. He has probably a market very near bim, 
perhaps in his o\vn v\\\aL«e. 1^^ ^\i\etV»\\aM!o&. k ex- 
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icted bj his visiter, beyond a pot of ale, and a piece of 
leese. He has every Sunday the comfort of a full 
mgr^atioo, of plain, cleanly people of both sexes, well 
» pass, and Avho speak his own language. The scene 
bout him is fully cultivated (I mean for the general) 
ad frell inhabited. He dreads no thieves for any tiling 
ut his apples, for the trade of universal stealing is not 
D epidemic there as with us. His wife is little better 
hao goody, iu her birth, education, or dress ; and as to 
fimsel^ wc must let his parentage alone. If he be the 
oa of a farmer it is very sufficient, and his sister may 
my decently be chambermaid to the squire's wife. He 
nes about on working days iu a grazier's coat, and will 
idl scruple to assist his workmen hi harvest time. He is 
Mially wary and thrifty, and often more able to provide 
flir a numerous family than some of ours can do with a 
xctory called 300Z. a year. His daughters shall go to 
lervice, or be scut apprentice to the sempstress of the 
MXt town ; and his sons are put to honest trades. This 
i| the usual course of an English country vicar from 
Lventy to sixty pounds a year. 

As to the cleigy of our own kingdom, their livings 
ne generally larger. Not originally, or by the bounty 
nf princes, parliaments, or charitable endowments, for 
the same degradations (and as to glebes a much greater) 
have been made here, but, by the destruction and deso- 
lation iu the long wars between the invaders and the 
natives ; during which time a great part of the bishops' 
labde, and almost all the glebes, were lost in the confu- 
iloD. The first invadci-s had almost the whole kingdom 
divided among them. New invaders succeeded, and 
drove out their predecessors as native Irish. These 
were expelled by othei's who came after, and upon the 
iame pretensions. Thus it Mcnt on for several hundred 
years, and in some degree even to oui ov(\\ m*^\&»tv^. 
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And thus it will probably go on, although not in a {na^ 
tial way, to tlie end of the world. For not only the 
purchasers of debentures forfeited ia 1041, were all of 
English birth, but those after the restoration, and many 
who came hither evcu since the revolution, are looiked 
upon as perfect Irish ; directly contrary to the practice 
of all wise nations, and particularly of the Oreeka and 
Romans, in establishing their colonies, by which name 
Ireland is very absurdly called. 

Under these directions the conquerors alwajs leized 
what lauds they could with little ceremony, whether 
they belonged to the church or not; thus the glebes 
were almost universally exposed to the first seizera, and 
could never be recovered, although the grants, with the 
particular denominations, are manifest, and still in be- 
ing. The whole lands of the see of Waterford were 
wholly taken by one family; tlic like is reported of other 
bislioprics. 

King James the first, who deserves more of the church 
of Ireland tlian all other princes put together, haviif 
the forfeituies of vast tracts of land in the northern 
parts (I think commonly called the escheated countiei,) 
having granted somq hundred thousand acres of these 
lands to certain Scotch and English favourites, was pre* 
vailed on by some great prelates to grant to some sea 
in the north, and to many parishes there, certain parcek 
of land for the augmentation of poor bishoprics, did 
likewise endow many parishes with glebes for the incum- 
bents, whereof a good number escaped the depredatiooi 
of 1641 and lti88. These lands, when they were 
granted by King James, consisted mostly of woodj 
ground, wherewith those parts of this island were then 
overrun. This is well known, universally allowed, and 
b^' some in part remembered ; the rest being, in sonie 
places^ not stubbed ouX Vo V\v\% ^«>i» kw^Vvbe value of 
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tiie lands was consequently very iocoosiclcrablc, till 
' Scotch colonies came over in swarms upon gi-eat eucou- 
Ngement to make them habitable ; at least for such a 
tice of strong bodied people, wlio came hither from 
tbeir own bleak barren highlands, as it were into a Pa- 
radise ; who soon were able to get straw for their bed- 
ding; instead of a bundle of heath spread on the ground, 
and qnrinkled with water. Here, by degrees, they ac- 
quired some degree of politeness and civility, from such 
neighbouring Irish as we were still lell after Tyrooe^s 
hst rebellion, and are since grown almost entire posses- 
ton of the north. Thus, at length, the woods being 
irooted up, the land was brought in, and tilled, and the 
glebes which could not before yield two-pence an acre, 
are equal to the best, sometimes affording the minister a 
good demesne, and some land to let. 

These wars and desolations in their natural conse- 
quences, were likewise the cause of another effect ; I 
mean that of uniting seyeral parishes under one incum- 
bent. For, as the lands were of little value by the want 
of inhabitants to cultivate them, and many of the 
churches levelled to the ground, particularly by the fa- 
natic zeal of tho«e rebellious saints who murdered their 
king, destroyed the church, and overthrew monarchy 
(for all which there is a humiUalion day appointed by 
law, and soon approaching;) so, in order to give a tole- 
rable maintenance to a miubter, and the country being 
too poor, as well as devotion too low, to think of building 
new churches, it was found necessary to repair some one 
church which had least suffered, and join sometimes 
iliree or more, enough for a bare support to some clergy- 
man, who knew not where to provide himself better. 
This was a case of absolute necessity to prevent heathen- 
ism, as well as popery, from overrunning the nation. 
The consequence of these unions \p^b Ntrj ^\^«i^v^. \v!k 
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different parts ; for, in the north, by the Scotch settle- 
meut, their Dumbers daily iDcreasing by new addituxiB 
from their own country, and thehr prolific quality pecfr 
liar to northern people ; and lastly, by their univeml 
feeding upon oats (which grain, under its several prepft* 
rations and denominations, is the only natural luxuiy of 
that hardy people) the value of tithes increased so pro 
digiously, that at this day, I confess, several united pa- 
rishes ought to be divided, taking in so great a compaa^ 
that it is almost impossible for the people to travel time- 
ly to their own parish church, or their little churches to 
contain half their number, though the revenue would 
be sufiicient to maintain two, or perhaps tlu*ee i¥ortfay 
clergymen with decency; provided the times mend, or 
that tlicy were honestly dealt with, which I confess k 
seldom tlie case. I shall name only one, and it is the 
deanery of Derry ; the revenue whereof, if the deao 
could get his dues, exceeding tliat of some bishoprics^* 
both by the compass and fertility of the soil, the number 
as well as industry of the inhabitants, the convenieDcy 
of exporting their corn to Dublin and foreign parts; 
and, lastly, by the accidental discovery of marl in many 
places of the several parishes. Yet all this revenue ii 
wholly founded upon corn, for I am told there is hardly 
an acre of glebe for the dean to plant and build od. 

I am therefore of opinion, that a real unfalcated re* 
venue of six hundred pounds a year, is a sufficient in- 
come for a countr}' dean in this kingdom ; and since the 
rents consist wholly of tithes, two' parishes, to tlie amount 
of that value, should be united, and the dean I'cside as 
minister in that of Down, and the remaining parishes be 
divided among worthy clergymen, to about 300/. a year 
to each. The deanery of Derry, which is a large city, 
might be left worth 800/. a year, and Rapho, according 
as it shall be thought piojiei. 1>ftRsfc >i3R^^«Kfc vSjft only 
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Qt deaneries in the nrhole kingdoin, and, as I am 
ned, consist all of tithes, which was an unhappy ex- 
Dt in the church, occasioned by the sacrilegious 
ries during the several times of confusion and war; 
uch that at this day there is hardly any remainder 
r dean and chapter lands in Ireland, that delicious 
1 swallowed so greedily in England, under the fa- 
usurpations. 

to the pi-esent scheme of a bill for obliging the eler- 
residence, now or lately in the privy council, I 
no more of the particulars than what has been told 
f several clergymen of distinction ; who say, that a 
on in the name of them all has been presented to 
Hrd lieutenant and council, that they might be heard 
leir council against the bill, and that the petition 
ejected, with some reasons why it was rejected ; for 
■shops are supposed to know best, what is proper 
le clergy. It seems the bill consists of two parts: 
a power in the bishops, witli consent of the arch- 
p^ and the patron, to take off from any parish what* 
it is wcn-th, above 300/. a year ; and this to be done 
at the incumbent's consent, which before was ne- 
ry in all divisions. The other part of the bill obli- 
|]1 clergymen, from forty pounds a year and up- 
8, to reside, and build a house in his parish. But 
: of 402. are remitted till they shall receive lOOZ. 
f the revenue of first fruits granted by her late ma- 
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AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT TO PAY OFF THE DEBT 01 
THE NATION, WITHOUT TAXING- THE SUBJECT 1 11 
WHICH THE NUMBER OF LANDED GENTRY AND SUB 
STANTIAL FARMERS WILL BE CONSIDERABLY INCRBAI' 
ED, AND NO PERSON WILL BE THE POORER, OR CON* 
TRIBUTE ONE FARTHING TO THE CHARGE.* 1732. 



The debts contracted some years past for the servtoi 
and safety of the nation, are grown so great, that undet 
our present distressed condition, by the want of tra<te 
the great remittances to pay absentees, regiments servif^ 
abroad, and many other drains of money well enough 
known and felt, the kingdom seems altogether aoable to 
^.lischarge them, by the common methods of payment: 
and either a poll or land tax would be too odious to 
rhink oC especially the latter : because the lands, wUck 
have been let for these ten or dosen years past, ¥C(9 
raised so high, that the owner can at present hardly l^ 
ccive any rent at alL For it is the usual practice of ta 
Irish tenant rather tlian want land, to oflfer more far a 
farm than he knows he can be ever able to pay ; and k 
that case he grows desperate, and pays nothing at all. So 
that a land tax upon a racked estate, would be a burden 
^\ holly insupportable. 



* The reader viU pereeive the followiof trcttift to ke tlto|etler 
iriiaical. H. 
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The question vonld then be, how these national d«btB 
can be paid; and liow I can make good the several par- 
ticulars of my proposal ; which I shall now lay open to 
the public. 

The revenues of their fi;race3 and lordships, the arch- 
bbhops and bishops of this kingdom (excluding the fines) 
do amount, by a moderate computation to 36800/. per 
■nn. I mean the rents which the bishops receive from 
their tenants. But the real value of those lands at a full 
rent, taking the several sees, one with another, is reck- 
oned to be at least three fourths more: so that multiply' 
ing 30800/. by 4, the full rent of all the bishops' lands 
vill amount to 147200L per ann. from which subtract- 
ing the present rent received by their lordships, that is 
36800/. ; the profits of the lands received by the first 
abd second tenants (who both have great bargains) will 
rise to the sum of 110400/. per ann. ; which lands, if they 
tirert to be sold at twenty-two years purchase, would 
raise a sum of 2428800/., reserving to- the bishops their 
present rent^, only excluding fines. 

Of this sum I propose that out of the one half, which 
amounts to 1214400/. so much to be applied, as will en- 
tirely discharge the debts of the nation ; and the remain- 
der t>e laid up in the treasury, to supply contingencies, 
tg well as to dischai^e some of our heavy taxes, until 
the kingdom shall be in a better condition. 

But, whereas the present set of bishops would be great 
losers by this scheme for want of their fines ; which would 
ke a hard treatment to such religious, loyal, and deserv- 
ing personages; I have therefore set apart the other half, 
to supply that defect, which it will more than suiScient- 
ly do. 

A bishop's lease for (he full term is reckoned to ba 
worth eleven years purchase; but if we take bishops 
rqund, I suppose there may be four y^w* tt twJci \t'»sB^. 
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elapsed ; and maoj of the bishops being well atricken iu 
years, I cannot think their lives round to be worth more 
than seven years purchase ; so that the purchaaen may 
very well afford fifteen yeai^s purchase for the reverskm, 
especially by oue great additional advantage, which I 
shall soon mention. 

This sum of 2428800/. must likewise be sunk veiy 
considerably ; because the lands are to be sold oolj at 
fifteen years purchase, and this lessens the sum to about 
1666000/. of which I propose twelve hundred thousand 
pounds to be applied partly for the payment of the oa^ 
tional debt, and partly as a fund for future exigencies ; 
and the remaining, 456000/. I propose as a fund for pay- 
ing the present set of bishops their fines ; which it will 
abundantly do, and a great part remain as an addition to 
the public stock. 

Although the bishops round do not in reality receive 
three fines a piece, which take up twenty-one years^ yet 
I allow it to be so; but then J will suppose them to take 
but one year's rent, in recompense of giving them so 
large a term of life ; and thus multiplying 36800 by 3, 
the product will be only 110400/. so that above three 
fourths will remain to be applied to public use. 

If I have made wrong computations, I hope to be ex- 
cused, as a stranger to the kingdom; which I never saw 
till 1 was called to an employment, and yet where I in- 
tend to pass the rest of my days; but I took care to get 
the best informations I could, and from the most pniper 
persons ; however, the mistakes I may have been guilty 
of will very little affect the main of my propoaal; al- 
though they should cause a difference of one hundrod 
thousand pounds, more or less. 

These fines are only to be paid to the bishop doriqg 
Hin incumbency in the same see : if he change it for a bet^ 
ter^ the purchaaers ot \\ift \^c«q1 cee lands are to com^ 
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immediatelj into poBsesBioD of the see he has left ; and 
both the bishop who is removed, and he who comes into 
hia place, are to have no more fines ; for the removed 
l^sbop will find his account by a lar^i^r revenue ; and 
the other see will find candidates enough. For the law 
maxim will here have place ; caveat amptor ; I mean, 
the persons who succeed, may choose whether they will 
accept or not. 

. As to the purchasers, they will probably be tenants to 
the see, who are already in possession, and can afford to 
give more than any other bidder. 

I will farther explain myself. If a person already a 
bishop be removed into a richer see, he must be content 
with the bare revenues without any fines ; and so must 
he who comes into a bishopric vacant by death : and tliis 
will bring the matter sooner to bear; which, if the crown 
shall think fit to countenance, will soon change the pre- 
sent set of bishops; and consequently encourage pur- 
chasers of their lands. For example : if a primate should 
die, and the gradation be wisely made, almost the whole 
set of bishops might be changed in a month, each to his 
great advantage, although no fines were to be got, and 
thereby save a great part of that sum which I have ap- 
propriated toward supplying the deficiency of fines. 

I havQ valued the bishops^ lands two years purchase 
above the usual computed rate, because those lands will 
have a sanction from the king and council in England, 
and be confirmed by an act of parliament here : besidesy 
it is well known, that higher prices are given every day 
for worse lands, at the remotest distances, and at rack 
rents, which I take to be occasioned by want' of trade : 
when there are few borrowers, and the little money io 
private hands lying dead, there is no other way to dis- 
pose of ii but in buying of land ; which consequently 
Biakes the owners hold it so high. 
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Beside paying the nation's debts, the sale or thesn 
lands wmild have many other good efll^ts npon the na- 
tion. It will considerably increase the number of gentry^ 
nrhere the bishops' tenants are able or willing to purchase; 
for tlie lands will afford a hundred gentlemeo a good 
revenue to each: several persons from England, will 
probably be glad to come over hither, and be the buyers, 
rather than give thirty years purchase at home, under 
the loads of taxes for the public and the poor,^aB well as 
repairs; by which means much money may be brought 
among us ; and probably some of the purchasers them- 
selves may be content to live cheap in a worse country, 
rather than be at the charge of exchange and agencies ; 
and perhaps of oousolvencies in absence, if they let their 
lauds too high. 

This proposal will also muliiply farmers^ when the 
purchasers will have lands in their own power to give 
long and easy leases to industrious husbandmen. 

I have allowed some bishoprics, of equal income, to bt 
of more or less value to the purchaser, according as they 
are circumstanced. For instance, the lands of the pri- 
macy and some other sees, are let so low, that they hardly 
pay a fifth penny of the real value to the bishop; and 
there the fines are the greater. On the contrary, tie 
sees of Meath and Clonfert, consisting, as I am toW, 
much of tithes, those tithes are annually let to the 
tenants without any fines. So the see of Dublin is said 
to have many fee-farms, which pay no fines ; and some 
leases for lives, which pay very little, and not so soon 
nor so duly. 

I cannot but be confident, that their graces my lords 
the archbishops, and my lords the bishops, will heartily 
join in this proposal, out of gratitude to his late and pre- 
sent majesty, the best of kings, who have bestowed on 
them such high and o^uAeixV «V^\\qi\%\ ^^^dl as in pity 
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to this couotiyy which is now become their own; where- 
bj thej will be iostminental toward payiog the nation's 
debli witlioat ianpoTerishiog themselves; enrich a hun- 
^hred gentlemen, as well as free them from dependency ; 
ttnd thus remore that envy, which is apt to fall upon 
their graces and lordships from considerable persons, 
whoae birth and fortunes rather qualify tliem to be lords 
of manors, than servile dependents upon churchmen, how- 
ever dignified or distinguished. 

If I do not flatter myself, there conid not be any law 

more popular than this. For, the immediate tenants to 

l^hopB, being some of them persons of quality and good 

estates, and more of them grown up to be gentlemen by 

the profits of these very leases under a succession of 

bishops, think it a disgrace to be subject both to rents 

jmd fines at the pleasure of their landlords. Then the 

bulk of the tenants, especially tlie dissenten, who am 

oar true lojal protestant brethren, look upon it both as 

sun annatural and iniquitous thing, that bqifaops should be 

owners of land at all (wherein I beg to differ from them) 

being a point so contrary to the practice of the apostles, 

whose successors they are deemed to be ; and who^ al« 

' though they were contented that land should be sold for 

the common use of the brethren, yet would not buy it 

themselves, but had it laid at their feel to be distributed 

to poor proselytes. 

I will add one word more ; that by such a wholesome 
Jaw all the oppressions felt by undertenants of church 
leases, which are now laid on the bishops, would entirely 
be prevented, by their graces and lordships consenting 
to have their lands sold for payment of the nation's debts ; 
reserving only the present rent for their own pleutifiil 
and honourable support. 

I beg leave to add one particular ; that, when heads 
of a bill (as I find the style runs in this Uo^Vi^^V^ 
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be brought iu for forming this proposal into a law, I 
should humbly offer, that there might be a power givea 
to every bishop, except those who reside io Dubfiu, far 
appl3dng ooe hundred acres of profitable land, that ties 
nearest his palace, as a demesne for the convenience of 
his family. 

I know very well, that this scheme has been much 
talked of for some time past, and is in the thoughts 
of many patriots; neith^ was it properly mine, al- 
though I fell readily into it, when it was first communi* 
cated to me. 

Although I am almost a perfect stranger in this king- 
dom, yet since I have accepted an employment here of 
some consequence as well as profit, I cannot but think 
myself in duty bound to consult the interest of people 
among whom I have been so well received. And if 
I can be any way instrumental toward contributing to 
reduce this excellent proposal into a law (which being 
not in the least injurious to £ngland, will, I am confi- 
dent, meet with no opposition from that side) my sincere 
endeavours to serve this church and kingdonrwill be 
well rewarded. 
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CERTAIN ABUSES, CJORRUPTIONS, AND ENORMITIES 



IN 



THE CITY OF DUBLIN, 1732. 



Nothing is held more commendable ia all great 
cities, especially the metropolis of a kingdom, than 
what the French call the police: by which irord is 
meant the government thereof, to prevent the many di»- 
orders occasioned by great numbers of people and car- 
riages, especially through narrow streets. In this govern- 
ment our famous city of Dublin is said to be very defect*- 
ive, and universally complained of. Many wholesome 
laws have been enacted to correct those abuses, but are ill 
executed ; and many more are wanting ; which I hope 
the united wisdom of the nation, (whereof so many good 
effects have already appeared this session) will soon 
take into their profound consideration. 

As I have been always watchful over the good of 
mine own country, and particularly that of our renowned 
city, wh^re (absit invidiaj 1 had the honour to draw 
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tAy first breath ; I cannot have a minute's ease or pa- 
tience to forbear enumerating some of the greatest 
enormities, abuses and corruptions, spread almost through 
every part of Dublin ; and proposing such remedies, as 
I hope the legislature will approve of. 

The narrow compass to which I have confinetl myself 
in this paper, will allow me only to touch the most im- 
poTtant defects; and such as I think seem i% require die 
most speedy redress. 

And fint ; perhaps there was never known a wiser in- 
stitution, than that of allowing certain persons of both 
sexes, in large and populous cities, to cry through the 
sti-eets many necessaries of life : it would be endless to 
recount the conveniencies, which our city enjoys by 
this useful invention ; and particularly strangers, forced 
hither by business, who reside here but a short time : 
for these, having usually but little money, and beiofl; 
wholly Ignorant of the town, might at ao easy price 
purchase a tolerable dinner, if the several criers woold 
pronounce the names of the goods they have to sell ii» 
any tolerable language^ And therefore,, until our law- 
makers shall think it proper to interpose so far as to 
make those traders pronounce their words iu such tenu, 
that a plain Christian hearer may compreheqd what Is 
cried, I would advise all new comers to look out lit 
their garret windows, and there see, whether the thing 
that is cried, be tripes or flummery, buttermilk or cow- 
beels. For, as things are now managed, how is it pos- 
sible for an honest countrjman just arrived to find oQt 
what is meant, for instance, by the following words, with 
which his ears are constantly sttumed twice a daj^ 
mugs, jugs, and porringers up in the garret, and down ia 
the cellar ; I say, how is it possible for any stranger to 
understand, that this jargon is meant as an invitation to 
buy a Earthing's wotI\\ o^ tftWV ^o^Vxik^n^'^^v^ «a^ 
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per, uoless his curiosity draws him to the uriodow, or 
uotil his landladj shall iuform him? I produce thii 
onlj as ope instance, among a hundred much urorse ; I 
mean, where the words make a sound wfaolty inarticu- 
late, which gives so mxch disturbance, and so little ii^ 
formation. 

The aifirmatioo solemnlj made in the cry of herrings, 
isdhrectly against all truth and probability; herrings 
alive, alive here ; the very proverb will convince us of 
this; for what is more frequent in ordinary speech, than 
to say of some neighbour for whom the passing bell 
rings, that he is dead as a herring ? And pray how is 
it possible that a herring, which, as philosophers observe, 
cannot live longer than one minute three seconds and 
half out of water, should bear a voyage in open boats 
from Howth to Dublin, be iossed into twenty hands, and 
preserve its life in sieves for several hours ? -nay, we 
have witnesses ready to produce, that many thousands 
#f these henings, so impudently asserted to be alive, 
have been a day and a night upon dry land. But this 
is not the worst. What can we think of those impioua 
wretches who dare, in the face of the sun, voudi the 
very same alErmative of their salmon, and cry salmon 
alive, alive ; whereas, if you call the woman who 
cries it, she is not ashamed to tiurn back her mantle, and 
show you this individual salmon, cut into a doeen 
pieces ? I have given good advice to these infamous 
disgracers of their sex and calling, without the least ap- 
pearance of remorse, and fiiUy against the conviction of 
their own consciences; I have mentioned this griev* 
aoce to several of our parisii ministers, but all in vain; 
so that it must continue, until tlie government shall think, 
fit to interpose. 

There is another cry, which, from the strictest obscr* 
vation I cata make, appears to be very iuQ&^t\\^ ^^^^^ V^^v 
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that of sweethearts i^ and is plainly ioteaded for a xe* 
flection upon the female sex ; as if there were at pre- 
sent so great a dearth of lovers, that the women, instead 
of receiving presents from men, were now forced to offer 
monej to purchase sweethearts. Neither am I sure, 
that this cry does net glance at some disaffection against 
the government ; insinuating, that while so many of our 
troo|)8 are engaged in foreign service,- and such a great 
number of our gallant officers constantly reside in Eng- 
land, the ladies are forced to take up with parsoDs and 
attornies : but tliis is a most unjust reflection, as may 
soon be proved by any person who frequents the castle, 
our public walks, our balls and assemblies; where the 
crowds of toupeesf were never known to swarm as they 
do at present. 

There is a cry peculiar to this city, which I do not 
remember to have been used in London ; or at least not 
in the same terms that it has been practised by both par- 
ties during each of their power, but very unjustly by the 
tones. While these were at the helm, they grew daily 
more and more impatient to put all true whigs and Ha- 
noverians out of employments : to effect which, ibey 
hired certain ordinary fellows^ with large baskets on their 
shoulders, to call aloud at every house, dirt to carry out; 
giving that denommation to our whole party; as if thqr 
would signify, that the kingdom could never be cleans- 
ed, until we were swept from the earth like rubbidi. 
But, since that happy turn of times, when we were so 
miraculously preserved, by just an inch, from popery, 
slavery, massacre, and the pretender, I must own it is 
prudence in us still to go on with the same cry ; wlM 



* A sort of sugar cakes io the shape of hearts. F. 
f A new name for a modern periwig with a lonj Uack tail, aiMl 
for its owner 'y now mfcLsYfton,'Dw.\iVRa. V» 
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has ever since been so eflfectuaJly observed, that the true 
political dirt is wholly removed, and thrown on its pro- 
per dunghills, there to corrupt and be no more beard of. 
But to proceed to other enormities: every person 
"who walks the streets, must needs observe an immense 
number of human excrements, at the doors and steps of 
waste houses, and at the sides of every dead wall ; for 
which the disafTected party has assigned a very false and 
malicious cause : they would have it, that these heaps 
were laid there privately by British fundaments, to make 
the world believe that our Irish vulgar do daily cat and 
drink; and consequently that the clamour of poverty 
among us, must be false, proceeding only from Jacobites 
- and papists. They would confirm this, by pretending 
to observe, that a British anus, being more narrowly 
perforated than one of our own country, and many of these 
excrements, upon a strict view, appearing copple crown- 
ed, with a point like a cone or pyramid, are eadly dls- 
tiuguislied from the Hibernian, which lie much flatter, 
and with less continuity. I communicated tliis conjec- 
ture to an eminent physician, who is well versed in such 
profound speculations, and at my request, was pleased to 
. make trial with each of his fingers, by thrusting them in- 
to the anus of several persons of both nations, and pro- 
fessed he could find no such diflTcrcncc between them, as 
-those ill disposed people allege. On the contrary, he 
assured me, that much the greater number of narrow 
cavities, were of Hibernian origin. This I only men- 
tion, to show how ready the jacobitcs are to lay hold of 
any handle, to express their malice against the govern- 
' ment. I had almost forgot to add, that my friend the 
physician, could, by smelling each finger, distinguish the 
Hibernian excrement from the British, and was not above 
twice mistaken, in a hundred experiments-^ u^vi^VCxOcw 
he intends very soon to pubVisb a \ewu^^ ^>safc\\.^wi- 
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There is a diversion in tbb citj, which luually begiiu 
among the butchers; but is often continued by a succes* 
aion of other people, through many streets : it is called 
the COSSING of a dog: and I may justly number it 
among odr corruptions. The ceremony is thus : a strange 
dog happens to pass through a fiesh^^market ; whereupoa 
an expert butcher immediately cries in a loud voice, and 
the proper tone, coss, coss, several times. The same 
word is repeated by the people. The dog, who per- 
fectly understands the terms of art, and cousequeotTy 
the danger he is in, immediately flies. The people, and 
even his own brotlier animals, pursue : the pursuit and 
cry attend him perhaps half a mile ; he is well worried 
in his flight, and sometimes hardly escapes. This our 
ill wishers of the jacobite kind are pleased to call a pe^ 
aecutiou ; and affirm, that it always falls upon dogs of 
the tory principle. But we can well defend ourselves, 
by justly alleging, that when they were uppermost, they 
treated our dogs full as inhumanly. As to ray own part, 
who have in former times often attended these procc^ 
sions, although I can very well distinguish between a 
whig and a tory dog, yet I never carried my reseutmeot 
very far from a party principle, except it were againt 
certain malicious dogs, who most discovered their enmi* 
ty against us in the worst of times. And I rcmemba 
too well, that in the wicked ministry of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, a large mastiff of our party, being unmercifully 
cossed, ran without thinking between my legs, as I was 
coming up Fishamble street ; and, as I am of low stature, 
with very short legs, bore roe riding backward down the 
hill for above two hundred yards; and although I made 
use of his tail for a bridle, holding it fast with both my 
hands, and clung my legs as close to his sides as I could, 
yet we both came down together into the middle of the 
keaoel ; where after ToVLiug \\tteft m k^x >:ycmsi ^«x t^b 
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•tlier, I got up with much ado, amid the shouts aud huz- 
zas of a thousand malicious Jacobites. I camiot indeed 
but gratefully acknowledge, tliat for this and many other 
services and sufferings'^ I have been since more than 
orer paid. 

This adventure maj perhaps have put me out of love 
with tlie diversion of cossing, which I confess mjself an 
enemj to, unless we could always be sure of distiuguisii- 
ing U»ry dogs; whereof great numbers have since been 
^ prudent, as entirely to change their principles, and 
aire justly esteemed the best worriers of tlieir former 
friends. 

I am assured, and partly know, that all the chimney 
sweepers' boys, where members of parliament chiefly 
lodge, are hired by our enemies to skulk in the tops of 
chimneys, with their heads no higher than will just per* 
mit them to look round; and at the usual houi*s when 
members are going to the house, if they see a coach stand 
near the lo^lgiug of any loyal member, they call coach, 
coach, as loud as they can bawl, just at the instant when 
the footman begins to give the same call. And this is 
chiefly done on those days, when any point of importance 
IB to be debated. This practice may be of very danger- 
ous consequence; for these boys are all hired by ener- 
mies to the government : and thus by the absence of a 
few members for a few minutes, a question may be car- 
vied against the true interest of the kingdom, and very 
IHTobably not without an eye toward the pretender. 

I liave not observed the wit and fancy of this town so 
much employed in any one article, as that of conuiving 
variety of signs, to hang over houses where punch is to 
be sold. The bowl is represented full of punch ; the 
ladle stands erect in the middle, supported sometimes by 

* See tlieJMologr Ait the Tile of %*Ivib. U« 
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one, and sometimes bj two animals, whose feet rest ap- 
ou the edge of the bowl. These animals are sometimes 
one black lion, and sometimes a couple ; sometimes a 
single eagle, and sometimes a spread one ; and ve often 
meet a crow, a swan, a bear, or a cock, ia the same 
posture. 

Now, I cannot find how any of these animals, either 
separate or in conjunction, are, properlj speaking, fit 
emblems or embellislimeuts to advance the sale of puncb.- 
Besides, it is agreed among naturalists, that no brute can 
endure the taste of strong liquor, except where he has 
been used to it from his infancy ; and consequently it Is 
against all the rules of hieroglyph, to assign those ani- 
roals as patrons or protectors of punch. For, in that 
case, we ought to suppose that the host keeps always rea- 
dy the real bird or beast, whereof the picture hangs over 
his door, to entertain his guests; which however to mj 
knowledge is not true in fact ; not one of those birds b^ 
ing a proper companion for a Chnstian, as to aiding slid 
assisting in making the punch. For, as they are drawn 
upon the sign, they are much more likely to mute, or shed 
their feathers into the liquor. Then as to the bear, be 
is too terrible, awkward, and slovenly a companion to 
converse with ; neither are any of them at M handy 
enough to fill liquor to the company : I do therefore vc* 
hemently suspect a plot intended against the government 
by these devices. For, although the spread eagle be the 
arms of Germany, upon which account it may possiblj 
be a lawful protcstant sign, yet I, who am very suspicioos 
of feir outsides, in a matter which so nearly concerns our 
-welfare, cannot but call to mind, that the pretender's wife 
is said to be of German birth ; and that many pofmh 
princes, in so vast an extent of land, are reported to es- 
cel both at making and drinking punch : besides, it ib 
plain that the spteBLd e^^t fi^;^\W^V^ \ft w* \Vv^ Qcrfect 
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(igure of a cross, nhich is a badge of popeiy. Then as 
to the cock, he is well koowo to represent the French 
oatioo, our old and dangerous enemy. The swan, who 
must of necessity cover the entire bowl with his wings^ 
can be no other than (he Spaniard, who endeavours to 
eogroBB all the treasures of the Indies to himself. The 
lioQ is indeed the common emblem of royal power, as 
well as the arms of England ; but to paint him black is 
perfect jacobitism, and a manifest type of those who 
blacken the actions of the besi princes. It is not easy 
to distinguish, whether that other fowl painted over the 
punch bowl, be a crow or a raven. It is true they have 
both been ominous birds : but I rather take it to be the 
fiHmer ; because it is the disposition of a crow to pick 
out the eyes of other creatures, and often even of Chris- 
tians, after they are dead : and is therefore drawn here 
with a design to put the Jacobites in mind of their old 
practice, first to lull us asleep (which is an emblem of 
death,) and then to blind our eyes, that we may not see 
tbeir dangerous practices against the state. 

To speak my private opinion ; the least offensive pic- 
tore in the whole set seems to be the bear ; because he 
represents ursa majcr, or the great bear, who presides 
over the north, where the reformation first began : and 
which, next to Britain (including Scotland and the north 
of Ireland) is the great protectm* of the true protestant 
rellgioD. But, however, in those signs where I observe 
the bear to be chained, I cannot help surmising a jaco* 
Ute contrivance ; by which these traitors hint an earnest 
deore of using all true whigs, as their predecessors did 
the primitive Christians: I mean, to represent us as 
bears, and then halloo their tory dogs to bait us to 
death. 

Thtu I have given a fair account of what I dislike 

io all the signs set over those houses. \hal\imX)^ vaV% 
rox/x///* 1 
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punch. I own it was a matter that did Dot need ex- 
plaitiiog, being so veiy obvious to common undentaDd' 
ings : yet I know not how it happens, but metbioks 
there seems a fatal bliiiduess to overspread our corporeal 
eyes, as well as our intellectual ; and I heartily wisli I 
may be found a false prophet ; for these arc uot bare 
suspicions, but mauifest dcmoostratioos. 

Therefore, away with these popish, jacobitisb, and 
idolatrous gewgaws. And I lieartily wish a law were 
enacted under severe penalties against drinking punch at 
all ; for nothing is easier than to prove it a disalTected 
liquor : the chief ingredients, which are brandy, oranges, 
and lemons, are all sent us from popish countries ; aud 
nothing remains of protestant gi'owth, but sugar and 
water. For as to biscuit, whicii formerly was held a 
necessaiy ingredient, and is truly Britisli, wc find it is 
entirely rejected. 

But I will put the truth of my assertion past all 
doubt : I mean, that this liquor is by one important iono- 
vation grown of ill example, and dangerous consequence 
to the public. -It is well known, that by the true ori- 
ginal institution of making punch led us by Captain Bat- 
di(K the sharpness is only occasioned by the juice of le- 
mons ; and so continued until after the happy revolu- 
tion. Oranges, alas ! are a mere innovation, and in a 
manner but of yesterday. It was the politics of Jaco- 
bites to introduce them gra<]ually ; and to what intent '.' 
the thing speaks itself. It was cunningly to show their 
virulence against his sacred majesty King William of 
ever glorious and immortal memory. But of late (to 
show how fast disloyalty increases) tliey came from one 
to two, and then to three oranges: nay at present vc 
often find punch made all with oranges, and not onesm- 
fflc lemon. For the Jacobites, before the death of that 
immortal prince, \u4 by i\ sftv^rwVvAWv t^^^nxied a private 
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irayer, that as they squeezed the orauge, so might tliat 
wotettaDt king be squeezed to death ; according to thr^ 
Iloowo sorcery described by Virgil : 

Limus ut hie duresclt, et hacc ut cera liquescit, &,v. 

And thus the Romans, when they sacrificed au ox, used 
this kind of prayer ; " As I knock down this ox, so 
DEHiyst thou, O Jupiter ! knock down our enemies.'' In 
like manner, after King William's death, whenever a 
jaoQbite squeezed an orange, he had a mental curse upon 
the glorious memory, and a hearty wbh for power to 
iqueeze all his majesty's friends to death as he squeezed 
that orange, which bore one of his titles, as he was Prince 
of Orange. This I do affirm for truth, many of that fac- 
tion having confessed it to me under an oath of secrecy, 
which however I thought it my duty not to keep when 
I saw my dear country in danger. But what better can 
be expected from an infamous set of men, who never 
scruple to drink confusion to all true protcstants under 
the name of whigs ? A most unchristian and inhuman 
practice ; which to our great honour and comfort was 
never chai^d upon us, even by our most malicious de- 
tractors. 

The sign of two angels hovering in the air, and with 
their right hnnds supporting a croAvn, is met with in se- 
veral parts oi this city, and has often given me great 
offence; for, whether by the unskilfulness or danger- 
ous principles of the painters (although I have good 
reasons to suspect the latter) those angels are usual- 
ly drawn witli such horrid, or indeed rather diaboli- 
cal countenances, that they give great offence to 
every loyal eye, and equal cautc of triumph to the Ja- 
cobite, being a most infamous reflection upon our able 
and excellent ministry. 
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I DOW return to that great enormity of our city cries; 
most of which we liare borrowed from LodiIod. I shall 
consider them ouly in a political yiew, as thej nea^ 
\y affect the peace and safety of both kingdoms ; 
and having been originally contrived by wicked Ma- 
chiavels to bring in popery, slavery, and arbitrary 
powei*, by defeating the protestant succession, and intro- 
ducing the pretender, ought in justice to be here laid 
open to the world. 

About two or three months after the happy revolu- 
tion, all persons who possessed any employment or office 
in church or state, were obliged by an act of parliameat 
to take the oaths to King William and Queen Mazy : 
and a great number of disaffected persons refusing to 
take the said oaths, from a pretended scruple of con- 
science, but really from a spirit of popery and re- 
bellion, they contrived a plot to make the swearing to 
those princes odious in the eyes of the people. To this 
end, they hired certain women of ill fame, but loud 
bhrill voices, under pretence of selling fish, to go through 
the streets with sieves on their heads, and cry buy my 
soul, buy my soul ; plainly insinuating, that all those 
who swore to King William were just ready to sell their 
souls for an employment. This cry was revived at the 
death of Q^een Ann, and, I hear, still continues iu Loo- 
don with much offence to all true protcstants ; but to 
our great happiness seems to be almost dropped ia 
Dublin. 

But because I altogether contemn the displeasure and 
resentment of higliflyers, tories, and Jacobites, whom I 
look upon to be worse even than professed papists, I do 
here declare, that those evils which I am going to men- 
tion, were all brought in upon us in the worst of times 
under the late Earl of Oxford^s administration, during 
the four last years ot Q,u^ea Nxi\x^\t€>^\. *YVi<%i vick* 
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ed miDister was UDivereally koowo to be a papist in his 
heart. He was of a most avaricious nature, and is said 
to have died worth four millions sterling,^ beside his vast 
expense in building, statues, plate, jewels, and other 
COBtlj rarities. He was of a mean obscure birth, from 
the very dregs of the people ; and so illiterate that he 
could hardly read a paper at the council table. I foi^ 
bear to touch on his open, profane, profligate life ; be- 
cause 1 desire not to rake into the ashes of the dead : 
and therefore I shall observe this wise maxim ; dc mar' 
ims nil nisi banmn. 

This flagitious man, in order to compass his black de- 
signs, employed certain wicked instruments (which great 
statesmen are never without) to adapt several London 
i;ric8 in such a manner as would best answer his ends. 
And whereas it was upon good grounds grievously sus- 
pected» that all places at court were sold to the highest 
bidder; certain women were employed by his emissaries 
tfi carry fish in baskets on their heads, and bawl tlirough 
tbe streets, buy my fresh places. I must indeed own 
tha.t other women used the same cry, who were innocent 
of this wicked design, and really sold fish of tliat deno- 
nination to get an honest livelihood ; but the rest, who 
yneve in the secret, although they carried fish in their 
sieves or baskets to save appearances, yet they had like- 
wise a certain sign, somewhat resembling that of the free- 
masons, which the purchasers of places knew well enough, 
aud were directed by the women whither they were to 
resort and make their purchase. Aud I remember veiy 
well how oddly it looked, wiieu we observed many gen- 
tlemen finely dressed about the court end of the town, 
and as far as York buildings where the lord treasurer 



• The autfaor^s meaning is just contrary to the literal fensc in the 
character of Lord. Oxford. H. 
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Oxford dwelt, calling the women who cried buy my 
fresh places, and talking to them in the comer of a street 
Mntil they understood each other's sign. But we ne?er 
could observe that any fish was bought. 

Some years before the cries last mentioned, the Duke 
oi Savoy was i*eportcd to have made certain overtures 
TO the court of England, for admitting his eldest sou by 
the Duchess of Orleans's daughter to succeed to the 
crown, as next heir, upon the pretender's being rejected ^ 
and that son was immediately to turn protestant. It was 
confidently reported, that great numbers of people disaf- 
fected to the then illustrious, but now royal liouse of 
Kanovcr, were in those measures. Whereupon another 
set of women were hired by the jacobite leaders lo cry 
through the whole town, buy my Savoys, dainty Savoys, 
curious Savoys. But I cannot directly charge the late 
Earl of Oxford with this conspiracy, because he was not 
then chief minister. However, tliis wicked cry still coo- 
tinucB in London, and was brought over hither, where it 
lemains to this day; and is, in my humble opinion, a very 
offensive sound to eveiy tiue protestant, who is old 
enough to remember those dangerous times. 

During the ministry of that corrupt and jacobite earl 
hbove mentioned, the secret pernicious design of those in 
power, wa^ to sell Flanders to France ; the consequence 
of which must have been the infallible ruin of the States 
General, and would have opened the way for France to 
obtain that universal monarchy they have so long aimed 
at ; to which the British dominions must, next after Hol- 
land, have been compelled to submit, whereby the pro- 
testant religion would be rooted out of the world. 

A design of this vast importance, after long consulta- 
tion among the jacobite grandees, with the Earl of Oxfoid 
at their head, was at last determined to be carried on by 
:hc fame method \n\.\il\\etatBKi\ \\"^;» therefore again 
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put in practice ; but the conduct of it vas chiefly left to 
chosen men, inhose voices were louder and stronc^r than 
those of the other sex ; and upon this occasion was first 
instituted in London that famous cry of flounders. 
But the criers were particularly directed to pronounce 
the word Flaunders, and not flounders. For, the coun- 
try which we now by corruption call Flanders, is in its 
true ortliography spelt Flaunders, as may be obvious to 
all who read old English books. I say, from hence be- 
gan that ttiundering cry, which has ever sifxe stunned 
the ears of all London, made so many children fall into 
fits, and women miscairy ; come buy my fresh flaunders, 
curious flaundei*8, charming flaundci's, alive, alive, ho; 
which last words can, with no propriety of speech, be ap- 
plied to fish manifestly dead (as I observed before in her- 
rings and salmon) but very justly to ten provinces con- 
taining, many millions of living chi-istians. But the ap- 
plication is still closer, when we consider that all the 
people were to be taken like fishes in a net ; and by as- 
sistance of the pope, who sets up to be the universal 
fisher of men, the whole innocent nation was, according 
to our common expression, to be laid as flat as a floun- 
der. 

I remember, myself, a particular crier of flounders in 
London, who arrived at so much fame for the loudness of 
bis voice, as to have the honour of being mentioned up- 
on that account in a comedy. 

He has disturbed me many a morning before he came 
within fifty doors of my lodging : and although I were 
not in those days so fully apprised of the designs which 
our common enemy had then in agitation, yet, I know 
not how, by a secret impulse, young as I was, I could 
not forbear conceiving a strong dislike against the fel- 
low ; and often said to myself. This cry seems to be 
foi|;ed in the Jesuits' school : alas, poot 1£a^^\A\ \ "^ssy 
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^levously iDistakea if there be Dot some popisli plot ai 
the bottom. I coaimuDicated my thoughts to an inti- 
mate friend, ivho reproached me with being too visicmary 
in my speculations ; but it proved afterward that I coih 
jectiured right. And I have since reflected, that if the 
wicked faction could hare procured only a thousand 
men of as strong lungs as the fellow I mentioned. Done 
can tell how terrible the consequences might have been, 
not only to these two kingdoms, but over all Europe, by 
selling Flanders to France. And yet these cries con- 
tinue unpunished both in London and Dublin : although, 
I confess, not with equal vehemeucy or loudness; be- 
cause the reason for contriving this despeirate plot is^ to 
our great felicity, wholly ceased. 

It is well known, that the majority of the BritiA 
house of commons in tlie last years of QMeen Anne's 
reign, were in their hearts directly opposite to the Earl of 
Oxford's pernicious measures: which put him under the 
necessity of bribing them with salaries. Whereupon be 
bad again recourse to his old politics. And accordin^y 
his emissaries were very busy in employing certain art- 
ful women, df no good life and conversation (as it was 
proved before Justice Peyton)* to cry that vegetable 
commonly called celery through the town. These 
women difiered from the common criers of that herb by 
some private mark, which I could never learn ; but the 
matter was notorious enough, and sufficiently talked of; 
and about the same period was the cry of celery brou^t 
over into thb kingdom. But since there is not at this 
present the least occasion to suspect the loyalty of our 
criers upon that article, I am content that it may still be 
tolerated. 

^ A rs!.iB/ou9 whig justice la those tiinev. F. 
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I ahall meation but one cry more, irhich has any re- 
ference to politics ; but is indeed, of all others, the most 
UMolent, as well as treasonable, under our present hap- 
py establbhment, I mean that of turnups ; not of turnips, 
according to the best orthography, but absolutely turn- 
npsL Although tlie cry be of an older date than some 
•f the preceding enormities, for it began soon after the 
rerolution ; yet was it nerer known to arrive at so great 
a height, as during the Earl of Oxford's power. Some 
people (whom I take to be private enemies) are indeed 
as ready as myself to profess their disapprobation of this 
cry, OD pretence that it began by the contrivance of cer-^ 
tain old procuresses, who kept houses of ill fame, where 
lewd women met to draw young men into vice. And 
this they pretend to prove by some words in the cry ; 
because, afler the crier had bawled out, ^ Turnups, ho, 
bay my dainty turnups;" he would sometimes add the 
two following verses : 

*^ Turn up the mistresi, and turn up the maid. 
And turn up the daughter, and be not s^iVai4«*' 

This, say some political sophists, plainly sliows, that 
dlercLCan be nothing farther meant in to infamous a cry, 
than an invitation to lewdness ; whidi indeed ought to 
be severely punished in all well regulated govenjmeuts; 
yet cannot be fairiy interpreted aa a crime of state. 
But, I hop^, we are not so weak and blind to be deluded 
at this time of day with such poor evasions. I could, 
if U were proper, demonstrate the very time when those 
two verses were composed, and name the author, who 
was no other than the famous Mr. Swan, so well knowa 
for his talent at quiblj^Ung, and was ar virulent a Jaco- 
bite a^ any in England. I^either CQuld he deny the factf 
when he was taxed for it in my pieseuce >»y ^\\ ^^tiarn 

I 2 
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Button Colt, and Colonel Davenport, at the Smyrm 
coffee-bouse, on the 10th of June, 1701. Thus itip- 
pears to a demonstration, that those verses were only t 
blind to conceal the most dangerous designs of the party; 
irho, from the first years after the happy revohition, vatA 
a cant way of talking in their clubs, after this mamier: 
-we hope to see the cards shuffled once more, and anotlier 
king TURN UP trump : and, when shall we meet over a 
dish of TURNUPS ? The same term of art was used is 
their plots against the government, and in their treasoo- 
able letters written in ciphers, and deciphered by the 
famous Dr. Willes, as you may read in the triak of thos^ 
times. This I thought fit to set forth at large, and ia 
80 clear a light, because the Scotch and French authon 
have given a very different account of the word turkvp; 
but whether out of ignorance or partiality I shall not 
jdecrce ; because I am sure the reader is .convinced by 
my discovery. It is to be observed, that this cry wai 
snng in a particular manner by fellows in disguise, to 
give notice where those traitors were to meet, in order to 
concert their villanous designs. 

I have no more to add upon this article^ than aa 
Inimble proposal, that those who cry this root at present 
in our streets of Dublin may be compelled by the juatiees 
of the peace to pronounce turnip, and not turnup ; for I 
am afraid we have still too many snakes in our boaan^ 
and it would be well if their cellars were somednMi 
qearched, when the owners least expected it ; for I an 
pot out of fear, that laiei anguis in herbd. 

Thus wc are zealous in matters of small momeni, 
while we neglect those of the highest importance. I 
have already made it manifest, that all these crki woe 
contrived in tlie worst of times, under the mlnistiy 
4ft that d^perale tslatesmaa, Robert, late Earl of Ox- 
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IM; »id for that veiy reason ought to be rejected 
with horror, as b^;uD io die reign of Jacobites, and may 
-well be numbered among the rags of popeiy and trea- 
Boo ; or, if it be thought proper that these cries mmt 
continue, surely they ought to be only trusted in the 
haada of true protestants^ who have giveu security to 
the government. 

Having already spoken of many abuses relating to 
sign-posts; I cannot here omit one more, because it 
plainly relates to politics; and is, perhaps, of more dan- 
gerous consequence than any of the city cries, because 
it directly tends to destroy the succession. It is the 
sign of hb present majesty King George the Second, to 
be met with in many streets; and yet I happen to be 
not only the first, but the only, discoverer of this auda- 
cious instance of jacobitism. And I am confident, that, 
if the justices of the peace would please to make a strict 
inspection, they might find in all such houses, before 
which tliose signs are hung up in the manner I have ob- 
served, that the landlords were malignant papist?, or, 
which is worse, notorious Jacobites. Whoever views 
those signs may read over his majesty's head the follow- 
ing letten and ciphers, G. Il.II. which plainly signifies 
Geoige, King the Second, and not King George the Se- 
cond, or George the second king; but laying the point 
after the letter G, by which the owner of the house 
manifestly shows, that he renounces his allegiance to 
King George the Second, and allows him to be only the 
second king, in-uendoj that the pretender is the first 
king; and looking upon King Geoigc to be only a kind 
of second king, or viceroy, till the pretender shall come 
over and seize the kingdom. I appeal to all mankind, 
whether this be a strained or forced interpretation of 
the inscription, as it now stands in almost every street. 

wliether anj deciphei'cr would make VYit V^^iX ^\i^\.^st 

I 3 
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heaUatioD, to explain it as I have doae; irbether aiqr 
other (Hrotestant country would endure to public an lOr 
stance of treason in the capital city from such tu^ 
conspirators; and, lastly, whether some papists ami Ja- 
cobites of great fortunes and quality may not probably 
Stand behind the curtain in this dangerous^ open, and 
aTowed dengn against the goyernment. But I hsTe 
performed my duty; and leave the reforming of these 
abuses to the wisdom, the vigilance, the l<^^ty, and aa- 
tivity of 40y superion . 
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THE BILL 



fOn SBTTLING THB TITHE OF HEMP, FLAX, *». 

BT A MODUS.* 



Th£ clergy did little expect to have zny cause of 
complaiDt agaioat the present house of commoas : who, 
in the last session, were pleased to throw out a billf 
sent them from the lords, which that reverend body ap- 
prehended would be very injurious to them, if it passed 
into a law; and who, in the present session, defeated the 
arts and endeavours of schismatics to repeal the sacra- 
mental test. 

For although it has been allowed on all hands, that 
Ihe former of those bills might, by its necessary conse* 
quences, be very displeasing to the lay gentlemen of the 
kingdom, for many reasons purely secular ; and that thia 
last attempt for repealing the test did much more affect 
at present the temporal interest than the spiritual ; yet 
the whole body of the lower clei-gy have, upon both 
those occasions, expressed equal gratitude to that hoQ- 

* Many emioent clergymeD who opposed this scheme applied to 
Dr. SwHt to write against it, to which he readily consented npotf 
their giving him some hiQts: and two days after the followiag reaioiit 
were presented to several members of parliament, which had lo |0od 
an eflfect that the biU was dropped. F. 

f For tiie iiwlipp* to divide Uvin&B. F. 
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owablc bouse for tiieir jusiice and steadiness, as if the 
clergy alooe were to receive the benefit 

It must needs be therefore a great addition to the 
clergy's grief, that such an assembly as the present home 
of commons should now, with an expedition more thin 
usual, agree to a bill for encouraging the linen nianih 
facture, with a clause whereby the church is to lose 
two parts in three of the legal tithe in flax and hemp. 

Some reasons why the clergy think such a law wiH 
be a great hardship upon them are, I conceive^ those 
that follow. I shall venture to enumeratie them, with 
all deference due to that honourable assembly. 

First, the clei^ suppose tliat they have not, by any 
fault or demerit, incurred the displeasure of the nation^s 
representatives: neither can the declared loyalty of the 
present set, from the highest prelate to the lowest vicar, 
be in the least disputed ; because there are hardly ten 
clergymen through the whole kingdom, for more than 
nineteen years past, who have not been either preferred 
entirely upon account of their declared affection to the 
Hanover line, or higher promoted as the due reward of 
the same merit. 

There is not a landlord in the whole kingdom resid- 
iijg some part of the year at his country scat, who is not 
in his own conscience fully convinced, that the tithes of 
his minister have gradually sunk for some years past one 
third, or at least one fourth, of their former value, exclu- 
sive of all nonsolveocies. 

The payment of tithes in this kingdom is siikrject to 
so many frauds, braoglcs, and other dilYiculties, not only 
from papists and dissenters, but even from those who , 
profess themselves protcstants; that, by the expense^ the 
trouble, and vexation of collecting or bargaining for 
tliem, they are, of sAV olhcr rents, the most precarious 
nncertairi; andiUpai^. 
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The landlords in most parishes ex[>ect, as a compli* 
meat, that they shall pay little more than half the value 
of the tithes for the lands they hold in their own hands; 
irhich often consist of large domains : and it is the mi- 
inster's interest to make them easy upon that article, 
when he considers what influence those gentlemen have 
upon their tenants. 

The cleigy cannot but think it extremely severe, that 
In a bill for encouraging the luien manufacture, tliey 
akme must be the sufferers, who can least afford it. If, 
as I am told, there be a tax of three thousand pounds a 
year paid by the public, for a farther encouragement to 
the said manufacture, are not the clergy equal sliarers 
in the charge with the rest of their fellow subjects ? 
"What satisfactory reason can be therefore given, why 
they alone should bear the whole additional weight, un* 
less it will be alleged tliat their property is not upon an 
equal foot with the properties of other men ? They ac- 
quire their own small pittance, by at least as honest 
means, as their neighbours the landlords posseBs their 
estates, and have been always supposed, except in rebel- 
lious or fanatical times, to have as good a title : for no 
families now in being can show a more ancient Indeed, 
if it be true, that some persons (I hope they were not 
many) were seen to laugh when tlie rights of the cleigy 
were mentioned ; in this case, an opinion may possibly 
be soon advanced, that they have no rights at all. And 
this is likely enotigh to gain ground, in proportion as 
the contempt of all religion shall increase, which is alrea- 
dy iii a very finrward way. 

It is said, tliere will be also added in this bill, a clause 
for duninishing the titlie of hops, in order to cultivate 
that useful plant among us : and here likewise the load 
is to be entirely on the shoulders of the clergy, while 
the landlords reap all the benefit. Ix ViKViMAiX^ ^'«5<3 v» 
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foresee where such proceedings are likely to stop ; or 
whether by the. same authority, iq civil times, a paiUar 
meut may not as justly challenge the same power in re- 
ducing all things titheahle, not below the tentli pari rf 
the product (which is and ever will be the clergy's equi- 
table right) but from a tenth part to a sixtieth or eighti- 
eth, and from thence to nothing. 

I have heard it granted by skilful persons, that the 
{iractice of taxing tlie clergy by parliament, without 
their own consent, is a new thing, not much above the 
date of seventy years : before which period, in times of 
peace, they always taxed themselves. But things arc 
extremely altered at present : it is not now sufficient to 
tax them lu common with their fellow subjects, without 
imposing au additional tax upon them, from which, or 
from any tiling equivalent, all their fellow subjects are 
exempt ; and this in a country professing Christianity. 

The greatest part of the clergy throughout this kii^- 
dom have been stripped of their glebes, by the confii- 
non of times, by violence, fraud, oppression, and other 
unlawful means ; all which glebes are now in the hands 
of the laity. So that they now are generally forced to 
lie at the mercy of landlords, for a small piece of ground 
in their parishes, at a most exorbitant rent, and usu- 
ally for a short term of years, whereupon to build a 
house, and enable them to reside. Tet, in spite of these 
disadvantages, I am a witness, that they are generally 
more constant residents, than their brethi-en in England; 
where the meanest vicar has a convenient dwelling, with 
a barn, a garden, and a field or two for lib cattle; be- 
side the certainty of his little income from honest farm-, 
ers, able and willing not only to pay him hia duefl, but 
likewise to make him presents, according to their aiulity, 
for hiB better suppoil. \xl qlU wbich circumstances the 
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clergy of Irelaud meet vith a treatment directly coo- 
trarj. 

It is hoped the honourable house will consider, that 
it is impossible for the most ill minded, avariciouB, or 
cunning clergyman, to do the least injustice to the mean- 
est cottager in his parish, in any bargain for titliea, or 
other ecclesiastical dues. He can at the utmost only 
demand to have his tithes fairly laid out ; and does not 
once in a hundred times obtain his demand. But every 
tenant, irom llie poorest cottager, to the most substantial 
&rmer, can, and generally does, impose upon the minis- 
ter, by fraud, by theft, by lies, by perjuries, by insolence, 
and sometimes by force ; notwithstanding the utmost vigi- 
lance and skill of himself and his proctor; insomuch 
that it is allowed, that the clergy in general, receive 
little more than one half of their legal dues ; not includ- 
iBg the chai^ges they are at in collecting or bargaining 
for them. 

The land rents of Ireland are computed to about two 
Biillions, whereof one tenth amounts to two hundred 
thousand pounds. The beneficed clergymen, excluding 
those of this city, are not reckoned to be above five hun- 
dred ; by which computation they should each of them 
possess two hundred pounds a year, if those tithes were 
equally divided, although iu well cultivated com coun- 
tries it ought to be more ; whereas they hardly receive 
one half of that sura, with great defalcations, and in very 
bad payments. There are indeed a few glebes in the 
north pretty considerable; but if these, and all the rest, 
were in like manner equally divided, they would not 
add five pounds a year to every clergyman. Therefore, 
whether the condition of the clergy in general among us 
be justly liable to envy, or able to bear a heavy bur- 
den, which neither the nobility, nor gentry, nor trades- 
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meo, Dor farmers, vill touch with one of thdr fiDgen ; 
this, I say, is submitted to the honourable house. 

Oue terrible circumstance in this bill is, that of tun- 
ing the tithe of flax and hemp, into what the lawjers caD 
a modus^ or a certain sum in ]icu of a tenth part of the 
product. And by this practice of claiming a fnodus in 
many parishes by ancient custom, the cleigy io both 
kingdoms have been almost incredible sufferers. Thus 
in the present case, the tithe of a tolerable acre of flax, 
iirhich by a medium is worth twelve shillings, is by the 
present bill reduced to four shillings. Neither is this the 
worst part in a tnodus ; every determinate sum must io 
process of time dnk from a fourth to a four^and-twentietb 
part, or a great deal lower, by that necessary fall attend- 
ing the value of money ; which is now at least nise 
tenths lower all over Europe, than it was four hundred 
years ago, by a gradual decline ; and even a third part 
at least, witliin our own memories, in purchasing almoit 
every thing required for the necessities or coDveuieoces 
of life ; as any gentleman can attest, who has kept house 
for tweiity years past. And this will equally affect poor 
countries as well as rich. For, although I look upon it 
as an impossibility that this kingdom should ever thrive 
under its present disadvantages, which, without a miia- 
cle, must still increase ; yet, when the whole cadi of the 
nation shall sink to fifty thousand pounds, we must, in all 
our traffic abi'oad, either of import or ejcport, go by the 
general rate, at which money is valued in those coun- 
tries, that enjoy the common privileges of human kind. 
For this reason no corporation (if the clergy may pr^ 
sume to call themselves one) should by any means grant 
away their pi-operties in perpetuity, upon any con8ide^ 
ation whatsoever ; which is a rock that many corpora- 
tions have split upon, to their great impoyerishment, 
and sometimes io theit uVXet \iTv<\5A\2ts^; because they are 
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supposed to Bubdat for ever, and because uo detcrmiDa- 
Ikm of money is of any certain perpetual intrinsic value* 
This is known enough in England, irhere estates let 
for ever, some hundred years ago, by several ancient 
noble families, do not at this present pay their poft- 
terity a twentieth part of what they are now worth at 
an easy rent. 

A tax affecting one part of a nation, which already 
bears its fuH share in all parliamentary impositions, can- 
not poBsibly be just, except it be inflicted as a punish- 
ment upon that body of men which is taxed, for some 
great demerit or danger to the public apprehended from 
tflOBe upon whom it is laid : thus the papists and uonju- 
ron have been doubly taxed, for refusing to give proper 
securities to the government : which cannot be objected 
agfldnst tlie clergy. And therefore, if this bill should 
paas^ I tliink it ought to be with a preface, showing where- 
jua they have offended, and for what disaffection or other 
crime they are punished. 

If an additionail excise upon ale, or a duty upon flesh 
and bread were to be enacted, neither the victualler, 
butcher, or baker would bear any more of the charge 
than for what themselves consumed, but it would be an 
equal general tax through the whole kingdom : whereas, 
by this bill the clergy alone are avowedly condemned 
lo be deprived of their ancient, inherent, undisputed 
rigfalB, in order to encourage a manufacture, by which 
all the rest of the kingdom are supposed to be gainers. 

This bill is directly against magna charta : whereof 
the first clause is, for confirming the inviolable rights of 
holy church ; as well as contrary to the oath taken by 
all our kings at their coronation, where they swear to 
defend and protect the church in all its rights. 

A tax laid upon employments is a very different thing. 
The possessors of civil and mOilary em^lo^'tBft^^Vi^vB^ 
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BO corporation ; neither are they aoj part of our coo- 
stitutioo; their salaries, paj, and perquisites are all 
changeable at tlie pleasure of the prince irho bestovi 
them, although tlie army be paid from funds raised aud 
appropriated bj the legislature. But the clergy, as they 
have little reason to expect, so they desire no more tbao 
their ancient legal dues : only indeed with the removal 
of many grievous impediments in the collection of them; 
which it is to be feared they must wait for until more 
favourable times. It is well known that they have al- 
ready, of their own accord, shown great indulgeiMe to 
their people upon this very article of fla^ seldom tak- 
ing above a fourth part of their tithe for small paicefa^ 
and oftentimes nothing at all from new beginners ; wsit- 
iiig with patience until the farmers were able, and until 
greater quantities of land were employed in that part of 
husbandry ; never suspecting that their good inteatkun 
should be perverted, in so singular a manner, to theii 
detriment, by that very assembly, which, during the tiiM. 
that convocations (whiclvare an original part of ourcoD- 
stittttion, ever since Christianity became national amoqg 
us) are tiiought fit to be suspended, Qod knows for what 
reason, or from what provocations ; I say from that voy 
assembly, who^ during the interyab of convocatioDSi 
should rather be supposed to be guardians of tlie righto 
and properties of tlie clergy, than to make the least at* 
tempt upon either. 

I have not heard, upon inquiry, that any of those gen- 
tlemen, who among us without doors are called the court 
party, discover the least zeal in tliis affair. If they bad 
thoughts to intei*pose, it might be conceived tbey would 
show their displeasure against this bill, which must veiy 
much lessen the value of the king's patronage upon pro- 
motion to vacant sees, in the disposal of deaneries, and 
other considerable ftefetistfi\x\»VQL \hd church, whiob arc 
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hi the doDfttioD of the crown ; wherebj the viceroys will 
have fewer good preferments to bestow on their depen- 
dants, as well as upon the kindred of members, wlio may 
have a sufficient stock of that sort of merit, whatever it 
may be, wliich may in future times most prevail. 

The dissenters, by not succeeding in their endeavoun 
to procure a repeal of tlie test, have lost nothing, but 
continue in a full enjoyment of tlieir toleration ; while 
the clergy, without giving the least offence, are by this 
bin deprived of a considerable branch of their andent 
legal rights, whereby the schismatical party will httvt 
the pleasure of gratifying their revenge — Hoe Oraii 
vobiere. 

'The farmer will find no relief by this modus, because, 
when his present lease shall expire, his landlord will in* 
fallibly raise the rent in an equal proportion upon every 
part of land where flax is sown, and have so much 
a 'better security for payment at the expense of the 
clergy. 

If we judge by things past, it little avails that this 
bill is to be limited to a certain time of ten, twenty, or 
thirty years. For no landlord will ever consent that a 
law shall expire, by which he finds himself a gainer; 
and of diis there are many examples, as well in England 
as in this kingdom. 

The great end of this bill is, by proper encourage- 
ment to extend the linen manufacture into those coun- 
tiies where it has hitherto been little cultivated : but this 
encouragement of lessening the tithe of flax and hemp, 
is one of such a kind, as it is to be feared, will have a 
directly contrary effect. Because, if I am rightly in- 
formed, no set of men has, for their number and fortunes^ 
been more industrious and successful than the cleiKy, in 
introducing that manufacture into places which were un- 
acquainted with it; by persua^ng \bfi\i ]gfi«^<^ V(i vsv 
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flax and hemp, bj fyrocuring seed for them, andfajhiT' 
iug them ingtructed in the maoagemeDt thereof; and tin 
they did, not without reasonable hopes of increaungthe 
Talue of tlieir parishes after some time, as well as of pro- 
moting the benefit of the public But if tins awAa 
should take place, the cXergy will be so fiar from gaining 
Ihat they will become losers by their extraordinary care, 
by having their best arable lands turned to flax and 
hemp, which are reckoned great impoyerisheni of land: 
they cannot therefore be blamed, if they should show a 
much zeal to prevent its being introduced or improved 
in their parishes, as they hitherto have showed* in the 
Introduchig and improving of it. This, I am told, soie 
of them have already declared; at least so far' as to i«- 
solvc not to give themselves any more trouble tlian other 
men about promoting a manuiieu;tiire, by the success of 
which they only of all men are to be sufferers. Periiaps 
the giving even a farther encouragement tlian the lav 
does, as it now stands, to a set of men, who might m 
many accounts be so useful to this purpose, would be no 
bad method of having the great end of sthe bill more 
effectually answered : but this is what they are far from . 
desiring; all they petition for, is no more than to coo- | 
tinue on tlie same footing with the rest of their feUoff 
subjects. 

If this modus of paying by the acre be to pass into 
a law, it were to be wished, that tlie same law would not 
only appoint one or more sworn surveyors in eadi pi- 
rish to measure the lands, on which flax and hemp sic I 
sown, but also settle the price of surveying, and deto^ • 
mine whether the inaimbent or farmer is to pay for each 
annual survey. Without something of this kind theie 
must constantly be disputes between them, and the ndgb- 
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fioui-iog justices of peace roust be teased as often as those 
fllsputes happen. 

I bad vritteo thus far, when a paper was sent to me 
with several reasons against the bill, sokne whereof, al- 
though thej have been already touched, are put in a 
better light, and tlie rest did not occur to me. I shall 
deliver them in the author's own words. 

L That tithes are the patrimony of the church : 
and, if not of divine original, yet at least of great an- 
tiquity. 

II: That all purchases and leases of titheable lands 
for many centuries past have been made and taken, sub- 
ject to the demand of tithes, and those lands sold and 
taken just so much the cheaper on that account. 

III. That if any lands arc exempted from tithes, or 
the legal demands of such tithes lessened by act of par- 
liament, so much value is taken from the proprietor of 
the tithes, and' vested in the proprietor of the lands, or 
Ins head tenants. 

IV. That no innocent unoffending person can be so 
deprived of ^ property, without the greatest violation 
•f common justice. 

. V. That to do this upon a prospect of encouraging 
the Imen or any other manufacture, is acting upon a 
very mistaken and unjust supposition : inasmuch as the 
fnrice of the lands, so occupied, will be no way lessened 
to the farmer, by such a law. 

VI. That the clergy are content cheerfully to bear 
(as they now do) any burden in common with their fel- 
low subjects, either for the support of his majesty's go- 
vernment, or the encouragement of the trade of the na- 
tion ; but think it very hard that they sliould be singled 
out to pay heavier taxes than others, at a time when, 
by the decrease of the value of thcur parishes, they arc 
less able to bear them. 
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VII. That the legislature has heretofore dntingiiiih- 
ed the clergy by exemptions, aud not by additional 
loads ; and tlie present clergy of the lungdom, hope 
they have not deserved worse of the legislature, thift 
their predecessors. 

VIII. Thai, by the original constitution of these 
kingdoms, the deigy had the sole right of taxiug them- 
selves, and were in possession of that right as low as the 
Restoration ; and if that light be now devolved upon the 
commons, by the cession of the clergy, the commons cai 
be considered, in this case, in no other light, than as the 
guardian of the clergy. 

IX. That, beside those tithes always in the poasefls k a 
of the clergy, there are some portions of tithes lately 
come into their possession by purchase; that if this 
clause should take place, they would not be allowed the 
benefit of these purchases, upon an equal foot of advan- 
tage with the rest of their fellow subjects. And that 
some tithes in the hands of impfoprietors, are under se^ 
tlements and mortgages. 

X. That the gentlemen of this house should consider, 
that loading the cleigy is loading their own younger 
brothers and children ; with this additional grievance^ 
that it is taking from the younger and poorer, to give to 
the elder and riclier ; aud, 

Lastly, That, if it were at any time jiut and proper 
to do this, it would however be too severe to do it now, 
when all the tithes of the kingdom are known, for some 
years past, to have sunk above one third part iu their 
value. 

Any income in the hands of the cleigy, is at least a 
■sefiil to the public, as the same income in the hands of 
the laity. 

It were more reasonable to grant the clergy in three 
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parts of the oatioQ an additioaal support, than to dimi- 
obh theu: present subsistence. 

, Great employments are and will be in the hands of 
Eoi^ishmen ; nothing left for the younger sons of Irish- 
men, but vicarages, tidevaiters places, &c. therefore no 
acafiOD to make them worse. 

The modus upon the flax in England affects only 
liods reclaimed since the year 1600, and is at the rate 
of five shillings the English acre, which is equivalent to 
eiight shillings and eightpence Irish, and that to be paid 
befiMre the fannar removes it from the field. Flax is a 
flsanufacture of little consequence in England, but is the 
aiaple in Ireland : and if it increases (as it probably 
Iffll) must in many places jostle out corn, because it is 
more gainful. 

The clergy of the establislied church have uo in- 
terest, like tliose of the church of Rome, difitinct from 
the true interest of tlieir coun^ ; and llicreforc ought 
to suffer under no distinct impositious or taxes of nny 
kind. 

The bill for settling the modus of flax in England, was 
brought in the first year of the reign of King George I. 
when the clergy lay very unjustly under the imputation 
of some disaffection ; and to encourage the bringing in 
of some fens in Lincolnshire, which were not to be con- 
tinued under flax ; but it left all lands, where flax had 
been sown before that time, under the same condition of 
tithing, in which they were before the passing of that 
bill : whereas this bill takes away what the clergy are 
actually posseserd of. 

..That the woollen manufacture is the staple of Eng- 
land, as the linen is that of Ireland ; yet no attempt was 
ever made in England, to reduce the tithe of wool, for 
the encouragement of tliat manufacture. Thi& manu- 
facture has already been remarkably tdvoiViYii^ \s^ ^^c«; 
VOL. xnu K 
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c1eig7, who have hitherto been f^nerMy cooteot wi 
IcsB than half, some -with sixpence a garden, and mn 
have taken nothing. 

Employments, ibej saj, have been taxed : the if 
sons for which taxation will not hold with r^ard 
property, at least till employment!! become inheritano 
The commons always have had so tender a regard 
property, that tliey neyer would suffer any law to pa 
whereby any particular persons might be aggrievt 
without their own consent. 

N. B. Some alterations have been made in the b 
about the modus, since tlie above paper was writta 
but they are of little moment* 
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BY 



JlIft^EALING THE SACRAMENTAL TEST, IMPARTIALlV 

CONSIDERED. 1732. 



Whobvsb TFiites impartial^ upon tbls subject, milBt 
do it not only as a mere secular man, but as one irho is 
altogether indifierent to any particular system of Chris- 
tianity. And I think, in whatever country that religion 
predominates, there is one certain form of worship and 
ceremony, which is looked upon as the established ; and 
consequently, only the priests of that particular form 
Bre maintained at the public charge ; and all civil em- 
ployments bestowed among those who comply (at least 
outwardly) with the same establishment. 

This method is strictly observed, even by our neigh* 
bours the Dutch; who are confessed to allow the fullest 
liberty of conscience of any Christian state, and yet are 
never known to admit any persons into civil offices, who 
do not conform to the legal worship. As to their mili- 
tary men, they are indeed not so scrupulous : being, by 
the nature of their governrocint, under a necessity of 
hiring foreign troops of whatever religious denomination 
Upon every great emergency, and maintaining no small 
number in time of peace. 

This caution therefore of making one established 
faith, seems to be universal, and founded upon the 
strongest reasons; the mistaken, or affected zeal of ob- 
4^acy and enthusiasm,. having produced «M<ck ^ iaxxs^^t 
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of horrible destructive events tbroughout all Christea- 
dom. For, whoever begins to think the national worship 
is wrong in any important article of practice or belief 
will, if he be serious, naturallj have a zeal to make 
as manj proselytes as he can ; and a nation may posn- 
bly have a hundred diiTerent sects with their leaders; 
every one of which has an equal right to plead, that 
they must ^ obey God rather than man ;'*'* must '* cry 
aloud and spare not;" must ''lift up their voice like a 
trumpet." 

This was tlie very case of England during the fana- 
tic times. And against all this there seems to be no de- 
fence, but that of supporting ope established form of 
doctrine and discipline ; leaving the rest to a bare li- 
ft>erty of conscience, but without y any maintenance ot 
encouragement from the public. , 

Wherever this national religion grows so corrupt, or 
IS thought to do so by a very great msjority of landed 
people, joined to the governing party, whether prince or 
senate, or both, it ought to be changed, provided the 
work may be done without blood or confusion* Yet 
whenever such a change shall be made, some other es- 
tablishments must succeed, although for the Worse ; al- 
lowing all deviations, that would break the union, tu be 
only tolerated. In this sense, those who aifirm thi^t evfxy 
law, which is contrary to the law of God, is void in it* 
self, seem to be mistaken : for many laws in popidi 
kingdoms and states, many more among the Turks^ and 
perhaps not a few in other countries, are directly agaimt 
die divine laws ; and yet, God knows, are very far fintt 
being void in the executive part. 

Thus, for instance, if the three estates of parliameot 

in. England (whereof the lords spiritual, who represent 

the cl^urch, are one) sliould agree and obtain the royal 

assent to aboUsb eyiscov^cy, Vo^^Uver with the litui|yt 
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and the whole frame of the English church, as burden- 
some, dangerous, and contrary to Holy Scripture ; and 
that presbytciy, anabaptism, quakerism, independency, 
Muggletonianism, Brow nism, familism, or any other sub- 
divided sect among us, should be established in its 
place : without question all peaceable subjects ought 
passively to submit, and the predominant sect must be- 
come the religion established; the public maintaining no 
other teachers, nor admitting any pei'sons of a different 
religious profession into civil offices, at least if their in- 
fention be to preserve the nation in peace. 

Supposing then that the present system of religion 
irere abolished ; and presbytciy, which I find stands tlie 
fairest, with its synods and classes, and all its forms 
and ceremonies, essential or circumstantial, were erect- 
ed into the national worship: their teachers, and no 
others, could have any legal claim to be supported at 
tlie public charge, whether by stipends or tithes ; and 
only the rest of the same faith to be capable of civil em- 
ployments. 

If there be any true reasoning m what I have laid 
down, it should seem, that the project now in agitation 
for repealing the test act, and yet leaving the name cf 
an establishment to the present national church, is alto- 
gether inconsistent; and may admit of conscquencef, 
which those who are the most indifferent to any religion 
at all, are possibly not aware of. 

I presume, whenever the test shall be repealed, which 
obliges all men, who enter into office under the crown, 
to receive the sacrament according to the rites of the 
church of Ireland ; the way to employments will imme- 
diately be left open to all dissenters (except papjsts) 
whose consciences can suffer them to take the common 
oaths in such cases prescribed ; after which, they are 
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troveiBj about the old light and the new ; which otherr 
wise ma}r, after this establishinent, i^Iit tiiem as wide as 
papist and protestant, whig and toiy, or churchman and 
dissenter; and consequentlj the work will be to begiii 
again : for, in religious quarrels, it is of little Diomeift 
hoA7 few Or small the diflferences are ; especially when 
the dispute is only about power. Thus, the zealoui 
presbyterians of the north are more alienated from the 
establbhed clergy, than from the Rombh priests ; taxing 
the former witli idolatrous worship, as disguised papist^ 
ceremony-mongers, and many other terms of art: and 
this for a very powerful reason ; because the clergy stand 
in their way, which the popish priests do not. Thus, I 
am assured, that the quarrel between old and new light 
men is managed with more rage and rancour, than any 
other dbpute of Uie highest importance; and thn, 
because it .^erves to lessen or increase their sevenl- 
congregatioiis, from whom they receive their contri- 
butions. 

Another difficulty, which may embarrass the piesby-^ 
terians after their establishment, will be, how to adjust 
their claim of the kirk's independency on the civil pow- 
€r, with the constitution of tliis monarchy P a point so 
delicate, that it has often filled the heads of great patriots 
with dangerous notions of the church-clei^, wltlKHitthe 
lesst ground of 8US|)icion. 

As to tlie presby terians allowing liberty of conscience 
to those episcopal principles, when their own kirk shall 
be predominant; the writers are so universally agreed 
in the negative, as well as their practice duiing Oliver's 
reign, that I believe no reasonable churchman (who must 
then be dissenter) will expect it. 

I shall here take notice, that in the division of em- 
pioj^ments among the presbyteriaus, after this approach- 
10^ repeal of the teat act, «ivV^iax^v\v^mm\ira^ 
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to have an equal share, the odds will be three or four to 
ODe on their side, in any farther scheme they may hare 
toward making their religion national. For, I reckon all 
tliose gentlemen sent over from England, whatever reli- 
^OD they profess, or have been educated in, to be of that 
piarty: since it is no mark of prudence for any persona 
to oppose the current of a nation, where they are in some 
sort only sojourners ; unless they have it in direction. 

If there be any maxim in politics not to be control 
led, it must be the following : that those, whose private in- 
terest is united with the interest of their country, sup- 
posing them to be of equal understanding with the rest of 
their neighbours, will heartily wish that the nation should 
thrive. Out of these, are indubitably excepted, all 
persons who are sent frotn another kingdom to be em- 
ployed in places of profit or power ; because they cannot 
possibly bear any affection to the place where they so- 
journ, even for life ; their sole business being to advance 
themselves, by following the advice of their principals. 
I ex,cept likewise those persons who are taken into office, 
although natives of the land ; because they aie greater 
gainers, while they keep their offices, than they could 
possibly be, by mending the miserable condition of thch* 

country. 

I except, thirdly, all hopers, who by balancing ac- 
counts with themselves, turn the scale on the same side ; 
because the strong expectation of a good certain salary, 
will outweigh the loss by bad rents, received out of the 
lauds in moneyless times.. 

If my lords the bishops, who I hear are now employ- 
ed in a scheme for regulating the conduct and mainte- 
nance of the inferior clergy, shall in their wisdom, and 
piety, and love of the church, consent to this repeal of 
the test, I have not the least doubt that the whole reve- 
seod body will cheerfully submit to thek «^m^»si\ W 

K 2 
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Ihen ; of whose paternal tenderness for their weUure, 
they have found so many amazing instances. 

I am not, therefore, under the least concern about the 
clergy on this account. Tiicy will (for some time) be no 
great sufferers by this repeal ; because I cannot recol- 
lect, among all our sects, any one, that gives latitude 
enough to take the oaths required at an institution to a 
church-living ; and until that bar shall.be removed, the 
present episcopal clergy are safe (or two years. Although 
it may be thought somewhat unequal, that in the north- 
ern parts, where there may be three dissenters to one 
churchman, the whole revenue shall be engrossed by 
him, who has so small a part of the cure. 

It is tnie indeed, that this disadvantage, which the 
dissenters at present lie under, of a disability to receive 
church-preferments, will be easily remedied by the re- 
peal of the test. For, the dissenting teachers are under 
no incapacity of accepting civil and military em^biy' 
raents ; wherein they agree perfectly with the popish 
clergy ; among whom, great cardinals and prelates have 
been commanders of armies, chief ministers, knights of 
many orders, anbassadors, secretaries of state, and in 
most high offices under the crown ; although they assert 
the indelible character, whiich no sectaries among in 
did ever assume. But that many, both presbyi^sos 
and independents, commanders as irell as private sol- 
diers, were professed teachers in the time of their do- 
minion, is allowed by all. Cromwell himself was a 
preacher ; and has left us one of liis sermons in print, 
exactly in the same style and manner with those oi our 
modern presby terian teachers ; so was Cofonel Howard, 
Sir George Downing, and several others, whose nameg 
are on record. I can therefore see no reason, why a 
painful presbyterian teacher, as soon as the test shall be 
repealed, may nol be iptivUe|<ed to hold, along with the 
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ftpirilual office and stipend, a commission in the army or 
the civil list, m commendam: for, as I take it, the 
church of England is the only body of christians, which 
in effect disqualifies those, who are employed to preach 
its doctrine, from sharing in the civil power, farther 
than as senators; yet this was a privilege begun in 
times of popery, many hundred years before the refor- 
mation, and woven with the very institution of our li- 
mited monarchy. 

There is indeed another method, whereby the sti- 
pends of dissenting teachers may be raised, and the far- 
mer much relieved ; if it should be thought proper to 
reward a people so deserving, and so loyal by their prin- 
ciples. Every bishop upon the vacancy of a church- 
living, can sequester the profits for the use of the next 
incumbent. Upon a lapse of half a year, the dona- 
tion falls to the archbishop, and after a full year to the 
fcrown, during pleasure. Therefore it would be no hard- 
ship for any clergyman alive, if (in those parts of Ire- 
laud, where the number of sectaries much exceeds 
that of the conformists) the profits, when sequestered, 
might be applied to the support of the dissenting teacher, 
wIn) has so many souls to take care of : whereby tlie 
poor tenants would be much relieved in those hard 
times, and in a better condition to pay their rents. 

But there is another difficulty in this matter, against 
which a remedy does not so readily occur. For, suppo- 
sing the test act repealed, and the dissenters, in conse- 
quence, fully qualified for all secular employments; the 
question may still be put, whether those of Ireland will 
be often the persons on whom they shall be bestowed ; 
liecause it is imagined, there may be another seminary* 

• Scotland. F. 
K 3 
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in view, more DumerouB, and more nee^, as wdl m 
more pieriting, and more easily contented with such low 
offices; which some nearer neighbours hardly think it 
worth stirring from their chimney-sides to obtain. And I 
am told, it is the common practice of those who are 
skilled in the management of bees, that when the j see a 
foreign swarm at some distance, approaching with an in- 
tention to plunder their hives, these artists have a trick 
to divert them into some neighbouring apiary, there to 
make what havock they please. This I should not 
have hinted, if I had not known it already to have 
gotten ground in many suspecting heads ; for it is the 
peculiar talent of this nation to see dangers afar off; to 
all which I can only say, that our native presbyterians 
must, by pains and industry, raise such a fund of merit, 
as will answer to a birth six degrees more to the north. 
If they cannot arrive at this perfection, as several of the 
established church have compassed by indefatigable 
pains, I do not well see how their aflfairs will much mend 
by repealing the test : for, to be qualified by law to ac- 
cept an employment, and yet to be disqualified in fact, 
as it will much increase the mortification, so it will with- 
draw the pity of many among their well wishers, and 
utterly deprive them G[ that merit they have so long 
made, of being a loyal true protestant people, persecuted 
only for religion! 

If this happen to be {heir case, the^ must wait ma- 
turity of time ; until they can, by prudent gentle steps^ 
make their faith become the religion established in the 
nation ; after which, I do not in the teast doubt that 
they will take most effectual methods to secure their 
power, against those who must then be dissenters in their 
turn ; whereof, if we may form a future opinion from 
present times, and the dispositions of dissenten^ who 
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lore to make a thorosgh reformation, the number and 
qualities will be veiy inconsiderable. 

Thus I have, with the utmost sincerity, after long 
thinking, given mj judgment upon this arduous affair ; 
but with the utmost deference and submission to public 
wisdom and power. 
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QUERIES, 

felLATXKG TO THS 

SACRAMENTAL TEST. 

1732. 



QvBRT, Whether hatred and violence betwec 
ties in a state be not more inflamed hj diflfereal 
of interest, than by tlie greater or lesser dilTereo 
tween them, either in religion or government ? 

Whether it be any part of the question at iM 
which of the two religions is worse, popery or 
eism ; or not rather, which of the two (having bi 
same good will) is in the hopefullest condition \ 
the church ? 

Whether the sectaries, whenever they come i 
vail, will not ruin the church as infallibly and ( 
ally as the papists ? 

Whether the prevailing sectaries could allow \ 
of conscience to dissenters, without belying all th( 
mer practice, and almost all their former writings 

Whether many hundred thousand Scotch Pn 
rians are not fully as virulent against the ep 
church, as they are against the papists; or as they 
have us think the papists are against them ? 

AVhether the Dutch, who are most distinguisi 
allowing liberty of conscience, do ever admit an 
SODS, \Tho profess a different scheme of worshi] 
their own, into civU ^m^\Q!)m<^\iV^^v.bQU(h they i 
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fiNTced by the nature of their government to receive 
inercenarj troops of all religions ? 

Whether the dissenters ever pretended, until of late 
years, to desire more than a bare toleration ? 

"Whether, if it be true, what a sorry pamphleteer as^ 
serts, who lately writ for repealing the test, that the dis- 
senters in this kingdom are equally numerous with the 
churchman, it would not be a necessary point of pru- 
dence, by all proper and lawful means, to prevent theiv 
farther increase ? 

The great argument given, by those whom they call 
low churchmen, to justify the large tolerations allowed 
to dissenters, has been, that by such indulgences, the 
rancour of those sectaries would gradually wear ofT, many 
cif them would come over to us, and their parties, in a 
little time, crumble to nothing. 

Query, Whether if what the above pamphleteer as- 
serts, that the sectaries are equal in numbers with con- 
formists, be true, it does not clearly follow, that those 
repeated tolerations, have operated directly conti'ary, to 
what those low church politicians pretended to foresee 
and expect? 

Whether any clergyman, however dignified or distin* 
piished, if he think his own profession most agreeable ta 
Holy Scripture, and the primitive church, can really wish 
in his heart, that 41II sectaries should be upon an equal 
foot with the chuKhmen, in the point of civil power and 
employments ? 

Whether episcopacy, which is held by the church to 
be a divine and apostolical institution, be not a fundamen- 
tal point of religion, particularly in that essential one of 
conferring holy orders ? 

Whether, by necessary consequences, the several ex- 
pedients among the sectaries to constitute their teachers, 
are not absolutely null and void? 
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Whether the sectaries will ever agree to accept ordi- 
aation only from bishops ? 

Whether the bishops and clergy will be content to give 
up episcopacy, as a point indiflferent, without which the 
church can well subsist ? 

Whether that great tenderness toward sectaries, which 
now so much prevails, be chiefly owing to the fears of 
popery, or to that spiiit of atheism, deism, scepticism, 
and universal immorality, which all good men so much 
lament ? 

Granting popery to have many more errors in religioui 
than any one branch of the sectaries, let us examine the 
actions of both, as they have each affected the peace ol 
these kingdoms, with allowance for the short time whicb 
the sectaries had to act in, who are in a manner but of 
yesterday. The papists, in the time of King James the 
Second, used all endeavours to establish their supersti- 
tion, wherein they failed by the united power of Englisb 
church protestants, with the Prince of Orange's assistance. 
But it cannot be asserted, that these bigotted papists had 
the least design to oppose or murder their king, much 
less to abolish kingly government ; nor was it their in* 
terest or inclination to attempt either. 

On the other ude, the puritans, who had almost from 
the beginning of Ctueen Elizabeth's reign been a perpe- 
tual thorn in the church's side, joining with the Scotch 
enthusiasts, in the time of King Charles the First, were 
the principal cause of the Irish rebellion and massacre^ 
by distressing that prince, and making it impossible foe 
him to send over timely succours. And after tliat prince 
had satisfied his parliament in eveiy single point to be 
complained of, the same sectaries, by poisoning the mindf 
and affections of the people, with the most false and 
kicked represealalious of theur king, were able, in the 
compass of a few yt«CB)\.o tisiatn^^^^'M&Sfi^ in r . 
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ioloody rebellion, at the expense of many thoufiand lives ; 
to turn the kingly power into anarchy ; to murder their 
prince in the face of the world ; and (in their own style) 
to destroy the churoh root and branch. 

The account therefore stands thus : The papists aim- 
ed at one pernicious act, which was to destroy the pro- 
testant religion ; wherein by God's mercy, and the assist- 
ance of our glorious King 'William, they absolutely fail- 
ed. The sectaries attempted the three most infernal ac- 
tions that could possibly enter into the hearts of men for* 
saken by God ; which were, the murder of a most pious 
king, the destruction of the monarchy, and the eztirpft- 
tion of the church ; and succeeded in them ail. 

Upon which I put the following queries : Whether any 
of those sectaries have ever yet in a solemn public man- 
ner renounced any one of those principles, upon which 
their predecessors tlien acted ? 

Whether, considering the cruel persecutions of tlie 
episcopal church during the course of that horrid relielr 
lion, and the consequences of it until the happy restora- 
tion, it is not manifest, that the persecuting spirit lies so 
equally divided between the papists and the sectaries, 
that a feather would turn the balance on either side ? 

And therefore, lastly. Whether any person of common 
oaderstanding, who professes himself a member of the 
church established, althongh, perhaps with little inward 
regard to any religion (which is too often the case) if he 
loves the peace and welfare of his country, can, after 
cool thinking, rejoice to see a power placed again in the 
hands of so restless, so ambitious, and so merciless a fac- 
tion, to act over all the same parts a second time ? 

Whether the candour of that expressioD, so frequent 
of late in sermons and pamphlets, of the strength and 
number of the papists in Ireland, can be justified ? for^ aa 
to tlielr numher^ liowev^ gteat, it is A^«j%in»«w&L^ 
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in proportion to the zeal or poliUcs of the speaker or trA 

ter; but it is a gross innposition upon cominon reason, to 

terrify us with their strength. For, poperir, under the 

circumstances it lies in this kingdom, although it be of" 

iensive and inconvenient enough from the consequenccB 

it has to increase the rapine, sloth, and iguorance, as veil 

•8 poverty of the natives, is not properly dangerous is 

that sense, as some would have us take it; because it k 

universally hated by every party of a different religioai 

profession. It is the contempt of the wise ; the best to 

pic for clamours of designing men ; but the real teind 

only of fools. The landed popish interei»t in England 

far exceeds that among us, even in proportion to thl 

wealtli and extent of each kingdom. The little that fs 

mains here is daily dropping into protestant hands, fa] 

purchase or descent; and that affected complaint o 

counterfeit converts, will fall with the cause of it in bal 

a generation, unless it be raised or kept alive as a OQotft 

nual fund of merit and eloquence. The papista are vImI 

ly disarmed: they have neither courage, leadetBymonef, 

nor inclinations to rebel: they want every advantifi 

which they formerly possessed, to follow their trade; vi 

wherein, even with those advantages^ they always mil' 

carried : they appear very easy and satisfied under thil 

connivance, which they enjoyed during the whole iMl 

reign; nor ever scrupled to reproach another pai^, 

under which they pretend to have suffered so mud 

severity. 

Upon these considerations, I must confess to have n 
pended much of my pity toward the great dreadeno 
popeiy ; many of whom appear to be hale, strong acdvi 
young men ; who, as I am told, eat, drink, and steq 
heartily ; and are very cheerful fas they have exceedio 
good reason) upon all other subjects. However, I cai 
not too much commeud V\i^ \yE^\i^tc]^^^\»ftTQu^'«lu£hou 
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■eighboura, and othen who come from the same oeiglv- 
bourliood, arc so kind to express for us upoD this account ; 
although the former be farther removed from the danger 
of popery, bj twenty leagues of salt water; but this, I 
lear, is a digresdon. 

When an artificial report was raised here many years 
■goi, of an intended invasion by the pretender (which blew 
4>ver after it had done its office) the dissenters argued, 
io their talk and in their pamplets, after this manner, ap- 
piying themselves to those of the church : '^ Gentlemen^ 
tf the pretender had landed, as the law now stands, wc 
dnnt not assist you ; and therefore, unless yon take off 
t&e test, whenever you shall happen to be invaded io 
earnest, if we are desured to take up arms in your defence, 
(Mir answer shall be. Pray, gentlemen, fight your owb 
battles; we will lie by quietly; conquer your enemies 
%ij yourselves, if you can; we will not do your drudgc- 
iyj* This way of reasoning I have heard from several 
of their chiefs and abettors, in a hundred conversations; 
apd have read it in twenty pamphlets : and I am confi- 
dent it will be offered again, if the project should fail to 
take off the test 

Upon which piece of oratcny and reasoning I form tht 
Mlowing query: Whether, in case of an invasion 
from the pretender (which is hot quite so probable as 
from the grand seignior) the dissenters can, with prudence 
aod safety, offer the same plea ; except they shall have 
made a previous stipulation with the invaders? And 
whether the full freedom of their religion and trade^ 
their lives, properties, wives aod children, are not, and 
have not always been reckoned, sufficient motives for 
repelling invasion ; especially in our sectaries, who call 
themselves the truest protestants, by virtue of their pre- 
tended or real fierceness against popery ? 

Whether omitdng or neglecting Io ca\^\)t^\a >^^ ^v| 
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of the martyrdom of the Messed King Charles the Titt^ 
enjoined by aet of parliament, eao be justly reckoned a 
particular and distinguisliing mark of good affection to 
the present government ? 

Whether, in those churches irhere the said day is ob- 
served, it will fully answer the intent of the said act, if 
the preacher shall commend, excuse, palliate, or extenu- 
ate the murder of that royal martyr ; and place the guilt 
of that horrid rebellion, with all its consequences, the Mr 
lowing usurpations, the entire destruction oi the chuidi, 
the cruel and continual perseciitioos of those who could 
be discovered to profess its doctrines, with the eosoiqi 
Babel of fanaticism, to the account of that blesMd khif ; 
who, by granting the petition of light, and paasii^ evtif 
bill that could be asked for the security of the subject' 
bad, by the confession of those wicked men before the- 
war began, left them nothing more to demand ? 

Whether such a preacher as I have named (whei^ 
there have been more tlian one, not many yean fM/t, 
even in the presence of viceroys) who takes that coune 
as a means for promotion, may not be thought to step a 
little out of the common road, in a monarchy, where the 
descendants of that most blessed martyr have! reigned to 
this day ? 

I ground the reason of making these queries on the 
title of the act ; to which I refer the reader. 
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COffCXlNTNO 



THE REPEAL OP THE TEST. 



. Thos^ of either side who have writtea tipon thi^ 
wtjftct of the test, id making or aasvering objectiooB, 
Beeoi to fail, by not pressing sufficiently the chief point, 
QpoD which the controvert turns. The arguments use4 
by^ihose who write for the church, are very good in their 
kind ; but will have little force under the present cor- 
ruptions of mankind, because the authors treat this sub- 
ject tanquam in rqmbHcd Platonis, et nan in feece R<h 



. It must be confessed, that considering how few em- 
l^yments of any consequence fall to the share of those 
Eo^ish who are bom in this kingdom j and those few 
very dearly purchased, at the expense of conscience, 
liberty, and all regard for the public good, they are not 
worth contending for : and if nothing but profit were in 
the case, it would hardly cost me one sigh, when I should 
see those few scraps thrown among ^very species of 
fanatics, to scuffle for among themselves. 

And this will infallibly be the case, after repealing 
the test. For every subdivision of sect will, with equal 
justice, pretend to have a share ; and, as it is usual with 
sharers, will never think they have enough, while any 
pretender is left unprovided. I shall not except the 
quakers ; because, when the passage is once let open for. 
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secU to partake in public emoluments, it is very probsr 
ble the lawfulness of taking oattis, and wearing carnd 
weapons, maj be revealed to the brotherhood : which 
thought, I confess, was first put into my head by one of 
the shrewdest Quakers in this kingdom.* 

* The Quaker hinted at by Dr. Swift was Mr. George Rooke, a 
liacn-draper, a man who had a very good taste for wit, and real 
abundance of history, and was, perhaps, one of the most learned Qua- 
kers in the world. He was author of an humorous pastoral in the 
Quaker style. In a letter to Mr. Pope, Aug. 36, 1716, Dr. SwiflaTi, 
** There is a young ingenious Quaker in this town, who writes Tenei 
to his mistress, not very correct, but in a strain purely what a poeCh 
cal Quaker should do, commending her look and habit, &c.'* It gare 
me a hint, that a set of Quaker pastorals might succeed, if oar friend 
Gay would fancy it; and I think it a fruitful sut^t: pray hear what 
he says—This hint produced from Mr. Gay, ** The Espoosal, a sober 
eclogue, between two of the people caHed Qtakersi** m whidi their 
peculiarity is well delineated. N. 
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' TO THE 

aONOrrRABLE HOUSE OF COMMONS, .kc. 

ffHS HVMBLB PETITION OF THE roOTMGN IN AND 
ABOUT THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 1 732. 



HUMBLY SHEl^ETH, 

That your petitioners are a great and mirneroutf so- 
5^, endowed with several priyileges time out of mind« 

Thfiit certain lewd, idle, and disorderly persons, for 
leTeral months past, as it is notoriously known, have 
b^en daily seen in the public walks of this city, habited 
idtnetimes in green coats, and sometimes laced, with 
lofDg oaken cudgels in their hands, and without swords; 
b hopes to procure favour by that advantage with a 
great number of ladies who frequent those walks ; pre- 
tending and giving themselves out to be the true genuine 
Irish footmen; whereas they can be proved to be no 
better than common toupees, as a judicious eye may soon 
difcover, by their awkward, clumsy, ungenteel gait and 
bdiaviour ; by their unskilfuiness in dress even with the 
advantage of our habits ; by their iD favoured counte- 
fmnces, with an air of impudence and dulness peculiar 
to the rest of their brethren, who have not yet arrived 
at that transcendent pitch of assurance ; and although 
ft may be justly apprehended, that they will do so id 
time, if these counterfeits shall happen to succeed in 
dieir evil designs of passing for real footmen, thereby 
t9 reader themselves more amiable to theltd^Mu 
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Your petitioners do farther allege, that many of the 
gaid counterfeits, upon a strict examination, have been 
found in the act of strutting, staring, swearings swagger- 
ing in a manner that plainly showed their best endea- 
Tours to imitate us. Wherein, although thej did not 
succeed, yet l^ their ignorant and uogaiiilj way of 
copying our graces, the utmost indignity was endeavour- 
ed to be cast upon our whole profession. 

Tour petitioners do therefore make it their humble 
request, that this honourable house (to many of whom 
your petitioners are nearly allied) will please to take 
this grievance into your most serious consideration: 
humbly submitting, whether it would not be proper, that 
certain officers might, at the public charge, be employ- 
ed to search for, and discover all such counterfeit foot- 
men ; to carry them before the next justice of peace^ by 
wl(iose warrant, upon the first conviction, they slmll be 
stripped of their coats and oaken ornaments, and be set 
two liours in the stocks ; upon the second conviction, 
beside {(tripping, be set six hours in the stocks, with a 
'paper pinned on their breasts signifying their crime ia 
lai'ge capital letters, and in the following words : "" A. 
B. commonly called A. B. Esq. a toupee, and a notori- 
ous impostor, who presumed to personate a true Irish 
footman.'' 

And for any other offence, the said toupee shall be 
committed to Bridewell, whipped three times, forced to 
hard labour for a month, and not to b^ set at libertj 
till he shall have given sufficient security for his good 
behaviour. . 

Your honours will please to observe, with what \em\j 
we propose to treat these enormous ofTenders, who have 
already brought such a scandal on oiur honourable callioii 
that several well meaning people have mistaken then ta 
be of our balexuVcj^ Vxl <\Vssaautioa to that credit ani 
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dignity whereby ive have supported our station, as ire 
always did, in the worst of times. And we farther beg 
leaye to remark, that this was manifestly done with a 
seditious design to render us less capable of serving the 
public in any great employments, as several of our fra- 
ternity, as well as our ancestors, have done. 

We do therefore humbly imploi-e your honours to 
^e necessary orders for our relief in this present exi- 
gency, and your petitioners (as in duty bounc]) shall 
ever pray, &c. 
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REASONS, 
HUMBLY OFFERED 

TO THE 

PARLIAMENT OF IRELAND, 

FOR REPRALINO THE SACRAMENTAL TEST IN FAVOtTl 
OF THE CATHOLICS, OTHERWISE CALLED ROMAN 
CATHOLICS, AND, BY THEIR ILL-WILLERS, PAPISTS. 

BRAHTN PARTLY FROM ARGUMENTS Afi THST ARE a* 
TH0LIC8, AND PARTLY FROM ARGUMENTS COJUfOV 
TO THEM WITH THEIR BRETHREN THE DUOli- 
TERS. 1 733. 



It is well kDOWD, that th€ Ifirst conquerore of thii < 
kingdom were Eoglish catholics, subjects to Engliifa tt 
tholic kings, &x)m whom bj their valour and mcceai 
they obtained large p<Nrtions of land, given them me re- 
ward for their many victories over the Iriah : to wUck 
merit our brethren the dissenters, of any denoraioatki 
whatsoever, have not the least pretensions* 

It is confessed, that the posterity of those first vielO' 
rious catholics, were often forced to rise in their own d^ 
fence, against new colonies from England, who treated 
them like mere native Irish with innumerable oppM- 
sions, depriving them of their lands, and driving thes 
by force of «xm& \uVo ^^ \si^\. ^r»^«s^ ^^urts of tbt 
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kingdom ; till, in the next generation, the children of 
these tjrants were used in the same manner, by new 
English adventurers ; which practice continued for 
many centuries. But it is agreed on all hands, that no 
insurrections were ever made, except aftar great oppres- 
^ns by fresh invaders; whereas all the rebellions of 
puritans, presbyteriaus, independents, and otlter secta- 
ries, constantly began before any provocations were 
^en, except that they were not suffered to change the 
gevernment in church and state, and seize both into 
their own hands ; which, however, at last tliey did, with 
the murder of tlieir king, and of many thousands of his 
best subjects. 

The catholics were always defenders of monarchy, as 
constituted in these kingdoms; whereas, our brethren 
the dissenters, were always republicans both in principle 
and practice. 

It is wen knowii, thM all the catliolics of these king- 
doms, both priests and laity, are true wfjigs, in the best 
and most proper sense of the word ; bearing as well in 
their hearts, as in their outward profession, an entire loy- 
alty to the royal house of Hanover, in the person and pos- 
terity t>f George II. against the pretender and all his ad- 
herents; to which they think themselves bound in gra- 
titude, as well as conscience, by the lenity wherewith 
they have been treated since the death of Q^ieen Anne, 
flO different from what they suffei^ed in the four last 
yean of that princess, during the administration of that 
wicked minister, the Earl of Oxford. 

The catholics of this kingdom humbly hope, that they 
have at least as fair a title, as any of their brother dia- 
■entersy to the appellation of prot€stants. They havt 
always protested against the selling, dethroning, or mui> 
deriDg their kings ; against the usurpations and avarice 
^ the comrt of Rome ; against deisms %i\ftVe9csk^ i»2.<kso»^'' 
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Hun, quakerism, muggletonianism, fanaticism, bnmmBtiti 
as well as against all Jews, TuiIdb, lufidels, and heretics. 
Whereas the title of protestants assumed by the wh(^ 
herd of dissenters (except ourselvdk) depends entirely 
apon their protesting against arclibishops, bishops, deans, 
and chapters, with their revenues; and the whi^ hier- 
aFchj ; which are the very expressions used in the aa- 
lemn league and covenant,'^ where the word popery k 
only mentioned ad invidiam ; because the catholia 
agree with the episcopal church in those fimdameo- 
tals. 

AlUiough the catholics cannot deny, that in the great 
rebellion against King Charles I. more soldiers <tf their 
religion were in the parliament army, than in hU mft* 
jesty's troops ; and tliat many Jesuits and friars went 
about, in the disguise of presbyterian and independeol 
uiimstcrs, to preacli up rebellion, as the best historiaas 
of those times inform us; yet the bulk of * catholics in 
both kingdoms preserved tlieir loyalty enthre. 

The catliolics have some reason to think it a little 
hard, when their enemies will not please to distinguish 
between the rebellious riot committed by that brutal 
niffian Su: Phelim O'Neal, with his tumultuous orew 
of rabble, and the forces raised aftenfard by the catbo- 
lie lords and gentlemen of tlie English pale, in defence 
of the king, after the English rebellion began. It if 
well known tiiat liis majesty's affairs were in great dis- 
traction some time before, by an invasion of the cove* 
nanting Scottish kirk rebels, and by the base terms the 

* A solemn league and covenant entered into between the Scoti 
and English fanatics in the rebellion against King Charles I. 1643; 
by wliich they Bolcnmly engaged, among other thing?, ^* to efldeavnoi 
the extirpation of prelacy, that is, church govenuoent, by ardi. 
hishop!^ bishops, deaua, archdeacons, and all other efiiticopal oflken 
depending on that Vuerarclvy ^^ B. 
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Uqi; was forced to accept, that thej might be kept iu 
quiet, at a juncture when he was eveiy hour threatened 
at heme by that fanatic party, which soon after set all 
Id a flame. And if the catholic mny in Ireland fought 
for their king, against the forces sent over by the par- 
liament then in actual rebellion against him, what per- 
inn of loyal principles can be so partial as to deny that 
tbcy did their duty, b^ joining with the Marquis of Or- 
mond and other commanderB, who bore their coramis- 
«ons from the king ? for which, great numbers of tiiem 
lost their lives and forfeited their estates ; a great 
part of the latter being now possessed by many dc- 
scendants froni tliose very men, who had drawn thcir 
flwords in the service of that i*ebellious parliament, 
which cut off his head and destroyed monarchy. And 
^at is more amazing, although the same persons, when 
Ibe Irish were entirely subdued, continued in power 
imder the rump, where chief confidants and faithful 
Eubjects to Cromwell, yet, being wise enough to foresee 
a restoration, they seized the forts and castles here out 
of the hands of their brethren in rebellion, for the ser- 
vice of the king ; just saving the tide, and putting in a 
fitock of merit sufiicient not only to preserve the land 
which thd catholics lost by their loyalty, but likewise 
to preserve their civil and military employments, or be 
higher advanced. 

Those insurrections wherewith the catholics are 
charged, from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to the great English rebellion, were occasioned by 
many oppressions they lay under. They had no inten- 
tion to introduce a new religion, but to enjoy the liberty 
of preserving the old ; the very same which their au- 
4Be8tor8 professed from the time that Christianity was 
first intioduced into this island, which was by catholics; 
bnt whether mingled with corruptioos^ aa wbsr ^te.. 
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lend, does not belong to the question. They had n» 
desijffn to change the government; they never attempted 
to fight against^ to impriBon, to betray, to aell, to bring 
to a trial, or to murder their king. The schismatioi 
acted by a spirit directly contrary ; they united in a 
solemn league and covenant to alter the whole system 
of spiritual government, established in all christian na> 
tions, and of apostolic institution ; conchidinjg; tbe-tA' 
gedy with the murder of the king, in cold blood, and 
upon mature deliberation ; at the same time cbangiai 
the monarchy into a commonwealth. 

The catholics of Ireland, in the great rebellioD, 
lost their estates for fighting in defence of their kin^ 
The schismatics, wlio cut off the father's head, forced 
the son to fly for his life, and overturned the whofe 
ancient frame of government, religious and civil, ob> 
tained grants of those very estates which the catholics 
lost in defence of the ancient constitution, many of 
which estates ai-e at this day possessed by the posterity 
of those schismatics; and tlms they gained by their rer 
bellion, what the catliolics lost by their loyalty. 

We allow the catholics to be brethren of the disseot- 
en; some people indeed (which we cannot allow) would 
have them to be our cluldren, because we both dissent 
. from the church established, and botli agree in abolish- 
ing this persecuting sacramental test; by which nega« 
tive discouragement, we are both rendered incapable of 
civil and military employments. However, we cannot 
but wonder at the bold familiarity of these schismaticsi 
in calliog the members of the national church, their 
brethren and fellow protestants. It is true that all these 
sects (except the catholics) are brethren to each other 
in faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverseness, pride, and 
(if we except the quakers) in rebellion. But, how the 
churchmen can be styled \\\e\T ifc\\^>K \i\^VA.%Uatg, wr 
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• 

taoQOt comprehend : because, when the vhole Babel o 
sectaries jeioed against the ciiurcb, the king and the 
Dobility, for twenty years, in a match at football, where 
the proverb expressly telb us, that all are fellows 
while the three kingdoms wer^ tossed to and fro, the 
churclies and cities and royal palaces shattered to piec^ 
by their balls, their buffets, and their kicks, the yic* 

■ 

I09 would allow no more fellows at football ; but raur-. 
dered, sequestered, plundered, deprived, banished ta 
the plantatioqs, or enslaved all their opposers, who had 
lost the game. 

It 18 said the world is goveimed by opinion ; and poli- 
ticians assure us, that all power is founded thereupon. 
Wherefore, as all human creatures are fond to distraction 
of their own 9pinion6, and so much the more, as those, 
opinions ai'e absurd, ridiculous, or of little moment, it 
must follow, that they are equally fond of power. But 
no opinions are maintained with so much obstinacy as; 
those in religion, especially by such zealots who never, 
bore the least regard to religion, conscience,, honour, jus- 
ticc, truth, mercy, or common morality, farther than in 
outward appearance, under the mask of hypocrisy, to 
promote their diabolical designs. And therefore Bishop 
Burnet, one of their oracles, tells us honestly, that the 
saints of those fanatic times pronounced themselves above 
morality; which tliey reckoned among beggarly ele- 
ments ; but the meaning of these two last words, thus 
applied, we confess to be above our understanding. 

Among those kingdoms and states which first .embra- 
ced the reformation, England appears to have received it 
iu the most regular way : where it was introduced in a 
peaceable manner, by the supreme power of a king'''' and 
ibe three estates in parliament ; to which, as the highest^ 

* Ilonry VIII. 
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Jc^slatire authority, all snlgectB m faouod paadvely to 
subniiL Neither was there much blood ghed on so ipneat 
A change of religion. But a considerable number of 
lords, and other persons of quality through the kinf^dom, 
still continued in their old faith, and were, notwithstand- 
ing their difference in religion, employed in offices dvil 
as well as military, more or less in every retgn, until 
the test act in the time of King Charles II. lioweyer, 
from the time of the reformation, the number of catho- 
lics gradually and considerably lessened. So that in the 
reign of King Charles I. England became in a great de* 
gree a protestant kingdom, without taking the sectaries 
into the number ; the legality whereof with respect to 
human laws, the catholics never disputed; but the puri- 
tans, and otiier schismatics, without tlie least pretence to 
any such authority, by an open rebellion, destroyed that 
legal Reformation, as we observed before, mtudered their 
king, and changed the monarchy into a republic It if 
therefoi-e not to be wondered at, if the catholics, in such 
^ Babel of religions, chose to adhere to their own faith 
left them by their ancestors, rather than seek for a better 
among a rabble of hypocritical, rebellious, deluding 
knaves, or deluded enthusiasts. 

We repeat once more, that if a national religion be 
changed by the supreme legislative power, we cannot 
dispute the human legality of such a change. But we 
humbly conceive, that if any considerable party of mem 
which differs from an establishment either old or new, 
can deserve liberty of conscience, it ought to consist of 
those, who, for want of conviction, or of right unde^ 
standing the merits of each cause, conceive thenif^elves 
bound in conscience to adhere to the religion of their ao> 
cestors ; because they are, of all othci*s, least likely to 
he authors of innovations either of church or state. 
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Oo the other side ; if the Feformatioo of religioa lie 
founded upea rebellion against the king, without whose 
consent by the nature of our constitution no law can 
pasa; if this reformation be introduced by only one of 
the three estates, I mean the commons, and not by one 
half even of those commons, and this by tlie assistance of 
a rebellious ai-niy; again, if this reformation were carri* 
ed on by the exclusion of nobles both lay and spiritual, 
^who constitute the other part of the three estates) by 
the murder of their king, and by abolishing the whole 
system of government ; the catholics cannot see why the 
successore of those schismatics, who are universally ac* 
cused by all parties, except themselves and a few infa^* 
mous abettors, for stiti retaining the same principles in 
religion and government, under which tlieir predecessors 
acted, should pretend to a better share of civil or milita- 
ry trust; profit, and power, than the catholics; who, dur- 
ing all that period of twenty years, were continually pro- 
secuted with the utmost severity, merely on account 
of their loyalty and constant adhei^uce to kingly 
power. 

We now come to those arguments for repealing the 
sacramental test, which equally affect the catholics, and 
their brethren the dissenters. 

Blrst, we agree with our fellow dissenters, that perse^ 
cation merely for conscience sake is against the genius 
of the Gospel; And so likewise is any law for depriving 
men of their natural and civil rights which they claim as 
men. We are also ready enough to allow, that the small- 
est negative discouragements for uniformity's sake are 
SO} many peniecutions. Because it cannot be denied, that 
the scratch o£a pin is in some degree a. real wound, aa 
much as a stab through the heart In like manner, an 
incapacity by law for any 'man to be made a jud^e^ ^ 

colonel^ or justice of the peace, ixvf^^Vj ^sa^'^^V^^^se^ 

1.2 
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icieDce, is a negative discouragemeDt, and cooaequectly 
a real persecutian : for in this case, tlie auUior of the 
pamphlet quoted in the margin'^ puts a very pertinent 
and powerful question : If God be the sole Liord of the 
conscience, vfhj should the rights of conscience be subject 
to human jurisdiction? Now to applj this to the catho- 
lics ; tiie belief of transubstantiation is a matter purely 
of religion and conscience, which does not affect the poll* 
tical interest of society, as such : therefore, why should 
the rights of conscience, whereof God is the sole Lord, 
be subject to human jurisdiction ? And why should God 
be deprived of this right over a catholic's conscience^ 
any more than over that of any other dissenter ? 

And whereas another author among our brethren the 
dissenters, has very justly complained, that by this per- 
secuting test act, great numbers of true protestants have 
been forced to leave the kingdom, and fly to the planta- 
tions, rather than stay here branded with an incapacity 
for civil and militaiy employments; we do affiiin, thai 
the catholics can bring many more instances of the same 
kind; some thousands of their religion have been forced 
by the sacramental test, to retire into other countries, 
rather tlian live here under the incapacity of weariD|» 
swords, sitting in parliament, and getting that share of 
power and profit which belongs to them as fellow chris- 
tians, whereof they are deprived merely upon account 
of conscience, which would not allow them to take the 
sacrament after the manner prescribed in the litunyi 
Hence it clearly follows, in the words of the same an- 
tbor,t that if we catholics are incapable of employment, 
we are punished for our dissent, that is, for our consciencf 
which wholly turns upon political considerations. 



* Reasont foT\.\vCYe^eaV\'a^«3!t\\i^^^«cx%mcntSil Tesit. 
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The catholics are williog to acknowledge the king's 
upremacy, whencFer their brethren the diBsenteiB shall 
please to show them an example. 
. Farther,, the catholics, whenever their religion shall* 
ome to be the national established faith,- are willing to^ 
Lodergo the same test offered by the author already qiiot- 
id. His words are these: "To end this debate, by 
lutting it upon a foot, whidi I hope will appear to every 
mpartial person, a fair and equitable one : we catholics 
propose, with submission to the proper judges, that effec-^ 
ual security be taken against persecution, by obliging 
ill who are admitted into places of power and trust, 
whatever their religious profession be, in the most solemn 
nanaer to disclaim persecuting principles." It is hop-. 
)d the public will take notice of these words^ whatever 
heir religious profession be ; which plainly include the 
»tholics; and for which we return thanks to our di&» 
enting brethren. 

And whereas, it is objected by those of the establish- 
id chqrch, that if the schismatics and fanatics were 
mce put into a capacity of possessing civil and mill- 
;ary employments^ they would: never be at ease, till 
hey had raised their own way of worship into the oa- 
ional religion, through all his majesty's dominions^ 
•qual witli the true orthodox. Scottish kirk ; which 
irhea tliey bad once brought to pass, they would no 
nore allow liberty of conscience to episcopal dissent- 
ers, than they did in the time of the great English rebel- 
lon, and in the succeeding fanatic anarchy, till the king 
$Bs restored. There is another very learned schisma-< 
ical pamphleteer^*, who, in answer to a malignant libel,' 
ailed, Tlie PreshyUrian FUa cf Merits &c. dearty 

* Vindi^tioD of the Protestant DiswDters. 

1.3 
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vipcs oiT this agpci-sion, by assuriogf all episcopal pro- 
testants of the present church, upon his own word, and 
to his koowledge, that our brethren the diasenteiB viil 
never offer at such an attempt. lo like maoDisr, the 
catholics, when Icf^ally required, urill openly declare, 
upon their words and honours, that as soou as their ne- 
gative discouragements, and their perBecutloD shall be 
removed, by repealing the sacramental test, they will 
leave it entirely to the merit of the cause, whether the 
kingdom shall think fit to make their faith the establisl^ 
cd religion or not 

And again, whereas our presbyterian brethren, in 
many of their pamphlets, take much oflfence, thai the 
great rebellion in England, the murder of the king, 
with the entire change of religion and govermneDt, 
are perpetually objected against them both, in and out 
of season, by our common enemy the present oonibrm- 
ists ; we do declare, in the defence of our said bretbreo, 
that the reproach aforesaid is an old wonMMit thresd- 
l)are cant, which tbey always disdained ta answer: and 
1 very well remenberj that having once told a certain 
conformist, how much I wondered to hear him and hh 
tribe dwelling perpetually on so beateo a subject, he 
was pleased to divert the discoufse with a foolkh stoiy, 
whkh I cannot forbear telling ta his dimmee. He ssid, 
there was a deigyman in Yorkshue, who^ for fifteea 
years together, preached every Sunday agidut druiA- 
enness : whereat the parishioners being OHich oflbaded, 
complained to the archbishop ; wlio having aeot fcr the 
clergyman, and severely re|Hnmanded him, the niiiiisler 
had uo better an answer, than by confessiDg the fact; 
adding, that all the parisb were drunkarda ; that he de- 
lured to reclaim tliem frpm one vice, before he would 
^ye^iii upon ano\taex *^ %xvd «\uce they still continued to 
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be 88 great druokardB as before, he resolved to go ou- 
except hit grace itoukl please to forbid him. 

We are very sensible how heavy aa accusation lies 
Upoa the catholics of Irelaod ; that some years before 
King Charles II. was restored, when theirs and the king's 
forces were entirely reduced, and the kingdom declared 
by the ramp to be settled ; after all his majesty's gene- 
rals were forced to fly to France, or other countries, the 
heads of the said catholics, who remained here in an 
enslaved condition, joined to send an invitation to the 
Duke of Lorraiu ; engaging, upou his appearing here 
trith his forces, to deliver up the whole island to his 
power, and declare him their sovereign; which, after 
the restoration, was proved against them by Dean Bojle, 
since primate, who produced the very original instru- 
ment at the board. The catholics freely acknowledge 
the fact to be true ; and at the same time appeal to all 
the world, whether a wiser, a better, a more honourable, 
er a more justifiable project could have been thought of. 
They were then reduced to slavery and beggary by the 
English rebels^ many thousands of them murdered, the 
rest deprived of their estates, and driven to live on a 
small pittance in the wilds of Connaught ; at a time 
when either the rump^ or Cromwell, absolutely govern- 
ed the three kingdoms. And the question will turn 
upon this, whetlier the catholics, deprived of all their 
possessions, governed with a rod of iron, and in utter 
d^air of ever seeing the monarchy restored, for the 
preservation of which they had suflered so much, were 
to be blamed for calling in a foreign prince of their own 
teligion^ who had a considerable army to support them^ 
vather than submit to so infamous a usurper as Crom- 
well, or such a bloody and ignominious conventicle as 
the rump. And I have often heacd not only our friendfl 
the difisentera, but even our commovi fi.^m\t^ ^^ ^^s^ 
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formiflts, Trho are conversaDt in the hisUHy of those' 
times, freely confess, that coDsideriog the miserable n-. 
tuatioD the Irish were then lo, they could not ha^e 
thought of a braver, or more virtuous attempt ; by which* 
they might have been instruments of restoring the law- 
ful monarch, at least to the recovery of England and 
Scotland, from those betrayers, and sellers, and mur- 
derers of his royal father. 

To conclude, whereas the last quoted author com- 
plains very heavily and fi-cquently of a brand that lies 
upon them, it u a great mistake : for the first original 
brand has been long taken off; only we confess the sear 
will probably remain, and be visible for ever to those 
who know the principles by which they acted, and until 
those principles shall be openly renounced; else it must- 
continue to all generations, like the mark set upon Caio,. 
which some authors say descended to all his posterity ; 
or like the Roman nose and Austrian lip, or like the 
long bag of flesh hanging down from the gills of the 
people in Piedmont. But as for any brands fixed on* 
schismatics for several years past, they have been all' 
made with cold iron ; like thieves, who by the benefit 
of the clergy are condemned to be only burned in the 
hand ; but escape the pain and the mark by being in 
fee with the jailor. Which- advantage the schismatical. 
teachers will never want, who, as we are assured, and 
of which there is very fresh instance, have the souls, 
and bodies, and purses of the people,, a hundred times 
more at their mercy, than the catbiolic priests could 
ever pretend to. 

Therefore, upon the whole, the catholics do humbly 

petition (without the least insinuation of threatening) 

that upon this favourable juncture, their incapacity 

for civil and nnWl^ry employments may be wholly 

taken ofif, for l\^e very «^me t^ns^oa ^vm^ ^^loexi' 
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lu order to thu, I must oflfer vty countrymeii jpd^ 
fellow citiz^eos some reasoos why I think they ought to 
be more than ordioarily careful at this juocturd, tipou 
whom they bestow their votes. 

To perform tlds with more clearness, it may be pro- 
per to give you a short state of our unfortunate coun- 
try. 

We consist of two parties, I do not mean pq>iBh and 
ptotestant, high and low church, episcopal and sectari- 
aos» whig and tory ; but of those of Englisli extraction, 
who happen to- be bom in this kingdom, (whose ances- 
tors reduced the whole nation under the obedience of 
the English crown) and the gentlemen sent firom the 
other side, to possess most of the chief employments 
bere: this latter party is very mucli enlai^ged and 
strengthened by the whole power iu the cliurch, the 
laiw, the army, the revenue^ and the civil administration 
in their hands : although for political ends^ 
lo save appearanoes^ some employments are still dis? 
(yet gradually in a smaller number) to perwns 
bora here: this proceeding, fortified with good words 
iod.many promises, is sufficient to flatter and feed the 
hqies of hundreds, who will never be one farthing the 
better, as they might easily be convinced, if they were 
qnalified to think at all. 

•. Civil employments of all kinds have been for several 
jmxB past, with great prudence, made precarious, and 
daring pleawre; by which means the possessore are, 
ind must inevitably be, for ever dependent : yet those 
rery few of any consequence, which being dealt with 
to.aparing a hand to persons bom among us, are enough 
a keep hope alive in gi-eat numbers, .who desire to mend 
lieir conditioB by the favour of those in power. 

I^ow, my dear fellow citizens, how is it possible you 
an conceive, that any peisou, who \mA4& V3k ^:fib&^ ^\ 
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some hundred pouDdB a jear, wkich maj be taken frtor 
him whenever power shall think fit^ will, if he shoukP 
be chosen a member for any city, do the least tUi^ 
when he sits in the house, that he knows or fean may 
be dbpleasing to those who gave him, or continue him 
in that office ? Believe me, these are not times to ex- 
pect such an exalted degree of virtue from mortal men. 
Blazing stars are much more frequently seen than such 
heroical worthies. And I could sooner hope to find teo- 
thousand pounds by digging io my garden, than such a 
phoenix, by searching among the present race of maa* 
kind. 

I cannot forbear thinking it a very erroneous^ as well' 
as modem maxim of politics, in the English nation, tr 
take every opportunity of depressing Ireland; wher^ 
of a hundred instances may be produced in. points of' 
the highest importance, and within the memory of eveiy 
middle aged man: although many of the greatest ^ay 
sons among that party which now prevails, have formcf^' 
ly, upon that article, much differed in their opinion iooa- 
their- present successors. 

But so the fact stands at present. It is plain, that- 
the court and country party here (I mean in the honit 
of commons) very seldom agree in any tiling but their • 
loyalty to his present majesty, their resolutions to make-> 
him and his viceroy easy in the government, to the u^ 
most of their power, under the present condition of ths-; 
kingdom. But the persons sent from Enghind, who (to 
a trifle) are possessed of the sole executive power in all- 
its branches, with their few adherents in possession who 
were bom here, and hundreds of expectants, hopers, and 
promisers, put on quite contrary notions with regard to 
Ireland. They count upon an universal submission to 
wliatever shall be demanded ; wherein they act safel^t. 
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S>ecau8e none of themselvea, except the candidate^ feel 
the least of our pressures. 

I reaiember a pensou of dktinctioD, some days ago 
lifirmed in a good deal of mixed coiRpaoy, and of both 
parties, that the gentry from Eogland, who now enjoj 
our highest employments, of all kinds, can never be 
pofisibly losers of one farthing by the greatest calamities 
Lhal can befall this kingdom, except a plague that would 
iweep away a million of our hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ; or an invasion that would fright our 
grandees out of the kingdom. For this person argued, 
that while there was a penny left in the treasury, the 
civil and the military list must be paid ; and that the 
epiflcc^pal revenues, which are usually farmed out at six 
timcfl below the real value, could hardly fail. He in- 
sisted farther, that as money diminished, the price of all 
oecesBaries of life must of consequence do so too, which 
Vould be for the advantage of all persons in eroploy- 
■oent, as well as of my lords the bishops, and to the ruin 
of every body else. Among the company there wanted 
not men in office, beside one or two expectants ; yet I 
did not observe any of them disposed to return an an- 
swer: but the consequences drawn were these: That 
the great men in power sent hither from the other 
Bide^ were by no means upon the same foot with his 
majeity'a other subjects of Ireland. They had no com*i 
inon ligament to bind them witli us ; they suffered not 
with our sufferings, and if it were possible for us to 
have any cause of rejoicing, they eould not rejoiee 
with us. 

Suppose a person, bom in this kingdom, sliall happen 
by his services for the English interest to have an em* 
ployment conferred upon him worth four hundred pounds ' 
1 year; and that he has likewise an estate in land 
rorth four hundrad pounds a year moi^*^ ^a^^^^i^VYa^ 
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to rft in pariiameni; then, suppose a land U 
brought ID of five shilliogs a pound for ten ^ 
tell you how this gentleman will compute. 
fbur hundred pounds a jear in land : the tax 
pay yearly is one hundred pounds; by whic 
years, he will pay only a thousand pounds. £ 
gives his vote against this tax, he will lose fc 
sand pounds by being turned out of his employ 
gether with the' power and influence he has, I 
and colour of his employment; and thus the 
will be against him three thousand pounds. 

I desire, my fellow citizens, you will please 
mind how many persons you can vouch for am* 
acquaintance, who have bo much virtue and sc 
In to lose four hundred pounds a year for life, 
with the smiles and favour of power, and Hn 
higher advancement, merely out of a generou 
bitoountry. 

The contentions of parties in England are 
ferent from those among us. The battle there 
for power and riches : and go it is indeed a 
but, whether a great employment be given to 1 
Peter, they were both born in England, the { 
to be spent there. All employments (exce| 
few) are bestowed on the natives : they do ni 
Germany, Hol1and» Sweden, or Denmark, mi 
Ireland, for chancellors, bishops, judges, or oth< 
Their salaries, whether well or ill got, are eni 
home ; and whatever their morals or politics 1 
lion is not the poorer. 

The house of commons in England have j 
endeavoured to limit the number of memi 
should be allowed to have employments \ 
crown. Several ^cts have been made to ths 
which many wise men \^vEd&«c^TV!^i^\.A^^>9 
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aud raauy of them are rendered iaelTectiial by leaving 
the power of re-election. Our house of connnous con- 
sists, I think, of about three hundred members : if one 
hundred of these should happen to be made up of per- 
sons already provided for, joined vith expecters, com- 
pilers easy to be persuaded, such as will give a vote for 
a friend who is in hopes to get something; if they be 
merry companions, without suspicion, of a natural bash- 
fulness, not apt or able to look forward ; if good wordi^ 
smiles, and caresses, have any power over them, the 
larger part of a second hundred may be very easily 
brought in at a most reasonable rate. 

There is an Englishman^ of no long standing among 
lis, but in an employment of great trust, power, and pro- 
lit. This excellent person did lately publish, at his own 
expense, a pamphlet printed in England by authority, 
to justify the bill for a general excise, or inland duty» 
iu order to introduce that blessed scheme among us. 
What a tender care must such an English patriot for 
Ireland have of our interest, if lie should condescend to 
sit La our parliament? I will bridle my indignation. 
However, mcthinks I long to see that mortal, who would 
with pleasure blow us up all at a blast : but he duly re- 
ceives his thousand pounds a year ; makes his progress 
like a king ; is received in pomp at every townf and 
village where he travels, and shines in the English 
newspapers. 
* I will now apply what I have said to you, my bre- 

^ tiireD, and fellow citizens. Count upon it, as a truth 
n^ next to your creed, that no one person in oiEce, of 

« -which he is not master for life, whether bom here or in 

so 

S5 * Edward Thompson, Esq. member or parliament for York, and a 

^' tonomlvioner of the revenue of Ireland. F. 

f Mr. Thompson was presented with the freedom of several corpa* 
. rations in fareland. F. 
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Eoglaud, will ever hazard that office for tbe goodofbb 
couDUy. One of your candidates is of this kind, and I 
believe him to l)e ao houeat geotlemaD, as the word 
honest is generally understood. But he loves his em- 
ployment better than he does you, or his country, or all 
the countries upon earth. Will you contribute to give 
him city security to pay him die vahie of his emptoy- 
ment, if it should be taken from him, during Us Hfe, 
for voting on all occasions with the honest ooantiy partj 
in the house P although I much question, whether ht 
would (1o it, even upon that condition. 

Wherefore, since there arc but two^candldates, I en- 
treat you will fix on the present lord mayor. He bu 
shown more virtue, more activity, more skill, in one 
year's government of the city, than a hundred yean 
can equal. He has endeavoured, with great success, 
to banish frauds, corruptions, and all other abuses from 
among you. 

A dozen such men in power wt)uld be able to refonn 
a kingdom. He has no employment under tbe crowu ; 
nor is likely to get or solicit for any : his educatioa 
having not turned him that way. I will assure for oo 
man's future conduct ; but he who has hitherto prac- 
tised the rules of virtue with so much difficulty io so j 
great and busy a station, deserves your thanks, and the 
best return you can make him ; and you, my bretbra, ■ 
have no other to give him, than that of represeotios | 
you in parliament. Tell me not of your engageroeatf ' 
and promises to another : your promises are sins rf 1 
inconsideration, at best ; and you are bound to repent , 
and annul them. That gentleman, although with good 
reputation, is already engaged on the other side. He f 
has four hundred pounds a year under the crown, 
which he is loo wise to part with, by sacrificiog so good 
an establisbmeol to \!ki^ em^v^ xAxsnik ^ virtue, and 
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lore of his couotiy. I can assure you, the Drapier is 
ID the interest of the present lord major, \vhatever you 
snay be told to the contrary. I have lately heard hiia 
declare so In public company, and offbr some of these 
▼ery reasons in defence of his opinion ; although he iias 
a regard and esteem for the other gentleman, but irould 
sot hazard the good of the city and the kingdom for a 
compliment. 

The lord mayor's severity to some unfair dealers 
«hould not turn the honest men among them against him. 
Whatever he did, was for the advantage of those very 
traders, whose dishonest members he punished. He has 
liitherto been aibove temptation to act wrong ; and 
therefore, as mankind goes, he is the most likely to act 
right as a representative of your city, as he constantly 
<^id in the government of it 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS 

tlUKBLT OFFERED TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE tHfi 
LORD MAYOR, THE COURT OF ALDERMEN AND COK- 
MON COUNCIL OF THE HONOURABLE CITY OF DUBLIN, 
IN THE CHOICE OF A RECORDER.^ 1 733. 



The office of recorder to tliis city being vacant by the 
death of a very worthy gentleman ; it is said, that five 
or six persons are soliciting to succeed him in the employ- 
ment I am a stranger to all their persons, and to mot 
of their characters; which latter, I Iiope, Drill at this tine 
be canvassed with more decency, than it sometimes hap 
pens upon the like occasions. Therefore, as I am whol- 
ly impartial, I can with more freedom deliver my 
thoughts how the several persons and parties concerned 
ought to proceed in electing a recorder for this great and 
ancient city. 

^nd first, as it is very natural, so I can by no meaos 
think it an unreasonable opinion, that tlie sons or near 
relations of aldermen, and other deserving citizens, 
should be duly regarded, as proper competitors for an em- 
ployment in the city's disposal : provided they be equal- 
ly qualified with other candidates ; and provided that 
such employments require no more Uiau common abili- 
ties, and common honesty. But, iu the choice of a I^ 

* On the deatti of Mr. Stoyte, recorder of the citjr of Dublin, intb-^ 
year 1733, several gentlemen declared tlMimselves candidates to 8uc 
ceed him ; upon w^bicli tlie dean wrote tlie above paper, and £too 
Stannard, Esq. (.a ^etiWem'Mi cK ^teat woilli and houour, and very 
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Reorder, the case is eDiirely diflR^rent. He ought to be a 
person of good abilities in bis calling ; of an unspotted 
character ; an able practitioner ; one Tirho has occasion- 
ally merited of this city before : he ought to be of some 
matimty in jears ; a member of parliament, and likely 
to continue so ; regular in hb life; firm in his loyalty 
to the Hanovei^ succession; indulgent to tender conscien- 
cesj but) at the same time, a firm adherer to the esta« 
bMshed church. If he be such a one who has already 
sat in parliament, it ought to be inquired of M'hat 
weight he was there : whether he voted on all occa- 
noos for the good of -his country ; and particularly 
for advancing the trade and fi*eedom of this city : 
whether he be engaged in any faction, either national 
or religious : and lastly, whether he be a man of cou- 
rage ; not io be drawn from his duty by the frown or 
menaces of power, nor capable to be coniipted by al- 
lurements or bribes. — These, and many other particu- 
lars, are of infinitely more consequence, than that single 
circumstance of being descended by a direct or collate- 
ral line from any alderman, or distinguished citizen, dead 
or alive. 

There is not a dealer or shopkeeper in this city of any 
substance, whose thriving, less or more, may not depend 
upon the good or ill conduct of a recorder. He is to 
watch every motion in parliament that may the least af- 
fect the freedom, trade, or welfare of it. 

In this approaching election, the commons, as they are 
a numerous body, so thf^y seem to be most concerned in 
point of interest ; and their interest ought to be most re- 
garded, because it altogether depends upon the true in- 
terest of the city. They have no private views ; and 
giving their votes, as I am informed, by balloting, they 
- lie under no awe, or fear of disobliging competitors. It 
is therefore hoped that they will duly cQvmAfe\^'^V\OEv ^ 

VOL. Xilfs X 
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the candidates is most likely to advance the trade of 
themselves and their brother ciUzens ; to defend their 
liberties, both in and out of parliament, against all at- 
tempts of encroachments or oppression. And so God 
direct them in the choice of a recorder, who may for 
many years supply that important office with skill, dili- 
gence, courage, and fidelity. And let the people sty, 
Amen. 
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CONCERNING 



THAT 



UNIVERSAL HATRED WHICH PREVAILS AGAINST THB 

CLERGV. 1736. 



May 24, 1736. 

I HAVE been long considering and conjecturing what 
could be the causes of that great disgust, of late, against 
the clergy of both kingdoms, beyond what was evei^ 
known, till that monster and tyrant, Henry YIII. wIiq 
took away from them, against law, reason, and justice, at 
least two thirds of their legal possessions; and whose 
successors (except Queen Mary) went on with their ra- 
pine, till the accession of King James I. That detesta- 
ble tyrant Henry YIII. although he abolished the pope's 
power in England, as universal bishop, yet what he did 
in that article, however just it were in itself, was the 
mere effect of his irregular appetite, to divorce himself 
from a wife he was weary of, for a younger and more 
beautiful woman, whom he afterward beheaded. But, 
at the same time, he was an entire defender of all the 
popish doctrines, even those which were the most ab- 
surd. And, while he put the people to death for deny- 
ing him to be head of the church, he burned every offend- 
er against the doctrines of the Roman faith ; and cut 
off the head of Sir Thomas More, a person of the great- 
est virtue this kingdom ever produced, for not directly 
owning him to be head of the church* AxQ»!CiS^%^k^^ 
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princes who ever reigned in the world, there was nevef 
so infernal a beast as Henry VIII. in every vice of the 
most odious kind, without any one appearance of virtue : 
but cruelty, hist, rapine, and atheism, were his peculiar 
talents. He rejected the power of the pope for no other 
reason, than to give his full swing to commit sacrilege, in 
which no tyrant, since Christianity became national, did 
ever equal him by many degrees. The abbeys, endow- 
ed with lauds by the mistaken notion of well disposed 
men, were indeed too numerous, and hurtful to the king- 
dom : and therefore the legislature might, after the Re- 
ibrmation, have justly applied them to some pious or 
public uses. 

In a very few centuries tiler Christianity became 
national in most parts of Europe, although the church 
of Rome had already introduced many corruptions in 
religion ; yet the piety of early Christians, as well as 
the new converts, was so great, and particularly princes, 
as well as noblemen and other wealthy persons, that 
Xhey built many religious houses for those who were 
inclined to live in a recluse or solitary manner, endow- 
ing those monasteries with land. It is true, ire read of 
monks some ages before, who dwelt in caves and cells, 
in desert places. But when public edifices were erected 
and endowed, they began gradually to d^enerate into 
Idleness, ignorance^ avarice, ambition, and luxury, after 
the usual fate of all human institutions. The popes, 
who had already aggrandized themselves, laid hold of 
the opportunity to subject all religious houses, with their 
priors and abbots, to their peculiar authority ; whereby 
these religious orders became of an interest directly dif- 
fident from the rest of mankind, and wholly at the pope^s 
devotion. I need say no more on this article, so gene- 
I'ally known and so frequently treated, or of the firequeot 
C?ndeavours oi some oVtet ^tvor^s ^ ^^11 as our own, iff 
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<:heck the gix)Wtfa, and wealth, and power of the regu- 
lars. 

In later times, this mistaken piety, of erecting and 
endowing abbeys, began to decrease. And therefore, 
when some new-invented sect of monks and friars began 
to start up, not being able to procure grants of land, 
they got leave from the pope to appropriate the Tithes 
and glebes of certain parishes, as contiguous or near as 
they could find, obliging themselves to send out some 
of their body to take care of the people's souls ; and if 
some of those parishes were at too great a distance from 
the abbey, the monks appointed to attend them were 
paid, for the cure, either a small stipend of a determined 
sura, or sometimes a third part, or what arc now called 
the vicarial tithes. 

As to the church-lands, it hath been the opinion of 
many writers, that, in England, they amounted to a 
third part of the whole kingdom. And therefore, if that ' 
wicked prince above mentioned, when he had cast off 
the pope's power, had introduced some reformation iu 
religion, he could not have been blamed for taking 
away the abbey-lands by authority of parliament. But, 
when he continued the most cruel persecution of aU 
those who differed in the least article of the popish reli- 
gion, which was then the national and established faith, 
his seizing on those lands, and applying them to pro- 
fane uses, was absolute sacrilege, in the strongest sense 
of the word ; having been bequeathed by princes and 
pious men to sacred uses. 

In the reign of this prince, the church and court of 
Rome had arrived to such a height of corruption, iu - 
doctrine and discipline, as gave great offence to many 
wise, learned, and pious men through most parts of £u- 
lope ; and several countries agreed to make some se&str 
nxHtioD in re/?gioo» But, ailboug\i «.Y^q?^\ vsi^^S^^^^^ 
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formation were allowed to be necessary, even to pre- 
'serve Cliristiauitj itself, yet the passions and vices of 
men had min<i1ed themselves so far, as to pervert and 
copfouud all the good endeavours of those who intended 
well : And thus the reibrmation, in eveiy country where 
it was attempted, was' carried on in the most impious 
BQd scandalous roauner that can possibly be conceived. 
To which unhappy proceedings we owe all the just re- 
proaches tliat Roman catholics have cast upon us ever 
since. For wlien the northern kingdoms and states 
grew weary ©r the pope's tyranny, and when their 
preachers, beginning with the scandalous abuses of in- 
ijulgences, and proceeding far her to examine several 
points of faith, had credit enough with their princes, 
who were in some fear lest such a change might affect 
the peace of their countries, because their bishops had 
gi'eat influence on the people by their w^ealth and pow- 
er ; these politic teachers had a ready answer to tins 
purpose : "Sir, your majesty need not be in any pain 
or apprehension : take away the lands, and sink the 
authority of the bishops : bestow, those lands on your 
courtiers, on your nobles, and your great officers in 
your army ; and then you will be secure of the peo- 
' pie." This advice was exactly followed. And in the 
protestant monarchies abroad, little more than the sha- 
dow of episcopacy is left : but, in the republics, is wholly 
extinct. 

In England, the reformation was brought in after a 
somewhat different manner, but upon the same princi- 
ple of robbing the church. However^ Henry VIII. 
^ with great dexterity, discovered an invention to gra- 
tify his insatiable thirst for blood, on both rdigioois 
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A »NEW PROPOSAL 



FOB. 



THE BETTER REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 

QUADRILLE * 1736. 

** Ridiculum acri 

Fortius et melias, &c.*^ H«r. 1. Sat. x. 14. 



Whereas the noble game of Quadrille hath bee» 
found, bj experience, to be of great use and benefit to 
the commonwealth ; particularlj as it helps to kill ttme^ 
that lies heavy upon our hands; and to pass awaj 
life, which seems too long while we have it, and too 
short when we come to part with it : as it suppresses all 
wit in conversation, which is apt to turn into scandal ; 

• Mr. George Paulkner, a very honest, emioent printer in Dubliir, 
having at th«* particular request of Dr. Swift, published " A new pro* 
posal for the better Regulation and Improvement of Quadrille,** writ- 
ten by Dr. Josiah Hoi'te, then bishop of Kilmore, afterwards archbi- 
shop of Tuam ; Mr. Serjeant Bettesworth, a member of the Irish par- 
liament, made a complaint to the house c^ commons, then sitting. 
They voted the printer into custody (who was confined closely in pri- 
son three days, when he .was in a very bad state of health, and his 
life in much danger,) for not discovering the author, at that time sup- 
posed to be Dr. Swift, against whom some invectives were thrown out ' 
by Mr. Bettesworth and othors; which occasioned this poem. The 
Legion Club, and some others in this collection. F.-r-Dr. Horte was 
mada bishop of Kilmore, July 27, 1727; and translated to Tuam, Jan. 
27, 1741. He published a volume of Sermons, 8vb. 1738; and died ia 
1752. That he was the author, and Dr. Swift the editor of this little 
treatise, is plain fVom their respective letters, dated Feb. 23, 1736-7; 
»ad May 12, 1737. N. 
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all polities, which are offensive to ministries and govenc 
ments ; and all reading, which is injurious to the eyes, 
especially by candle light: as it destroya pride effectu- 
ally, by bringing the poble and ignoble, the learned 
and the ignorant, the prude and the coquet, wives, 
widows, and maids, to one common level ; giving pre- 
ference to the best place and warmest corner, not accord- 
ing to the fantastical dbtinctions of birtli, quality, and 
station, but by equal lot : as it is a sovereign cure for 
animosities, making people good friends for the time 
being, who heartily hate one another : as it prevents 
the squabbles, so frequent among other dealers, about 
the weight of gold, and gives the lightest the same 
value and currency with the heaviest; which ifli.oo 
small advantage to the public at this juncture, when 
change is growing so scarce : and to name no more, as it 
enables the buUer to go as fine as hb master, withoitt 
an increase of wages: 

And whereas, for want of true taste and relish of the 
said noble game, divers ladies are tard7, and cowe lite 
to the rendezvous, being detained by the paltry cares 
of family, or a nap after .dinner, or by hooking in a 
few street visitB at doors where they expect to be de- 
nied, and are sometimes cruelly bit: while the tine 
professors and adqitSy who consider the shortness of 
human life and the value of precious time, are impa- 
tiently waiting for such loiterers, and curse innocent 
clocks and watches that are forced to fte in justification 
of their tardiness. 

Now, in order to cut off those frivolous pretences^ 
and prevent those ill-bred and injurious practices for 
the future; and to the intent that every la^ may have 
due notice of the appointed hour ; it is hereby pKh 
posed, that a subscription be set on foot, fw erecting a 
square tower in \he ToodL*^^ ^l ^V '^u^S^ea!^% Qreeo: 
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HDd that a bell be Imag id the same, large enough to 
be heard distinctly over the pai*isbes of St. Anne, 
St. Andrew, and St. Peter; and, in calm eveniugs, 
as far as the parish of St. Mary, for the benefit of the 
graduates dwelling ilmte : that the said bell, for greater 
solemnity, shall be chnstened,"^ according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Roman church ; and that the 
godfathers shall be K. C. and M. - J. and the god-, 
mothers L. M. and R. £. who shall call it The 
Great Tern ef QuadriUe : that the said bell shall 
be tolled by the butlei-s of St. Stephen's Green and 
Dawson Street, in their turns, beginning exactly a 
quarter before six in the evening, and ending precisely 
at six. In the mean time, all the little church belb 
^all cease their babblings, to the end Tom may be 
more distinctly heard. 

And if, upon such legal notice, any lady of the 
party shall not be ready on the spot, to draw for her 
place before the last stroke of Tom, she shall lay 
down five shillings on the table, by way of fine, for 
the use of the poor of the parish, being protestants ; 
pr, on failure thereof, she shall not handle a card 
that night, but Dummy shall be substituted in her 
room. 

And, that parties may not be disappointed, by ex- 
cuses of a cold or other slight indispositions, when it is 
too late to beat up for a new recruit ; it is proposed, 
that no such excuse shall he admitted, unless the same 
t>e certified under the hand of some graduate physician. 

Dr. Richard T always excepted : and for want 

of such certificate, the defaultress to be amerced, as 
aforesaid, at the next meeting. And it is farther pro* 
posed, that the said great Tom shall be tolled a quartet 

M 2 
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before eleven precisely ; after which, do pool shall be 
made, to the intent that the ladies maj have a quarter 
of an hour for adjusting their play-purses, and saying 
their prayers: and, iu the absence of the butler who 
is to be the bell hour for the uight, it may be lawful 
for a footmau to souflf the candles over the ladies' 
shoulders ; provided he be a handsome well-dressed 
youug felUur, with a dean shirt and rulllcs. 

N. B. That Tom is not to toll on Sundays, witlioiit 
special license from the parish minister ; and this not till 
divine service is over. 

And whereas frequent disputes and altercations arise 
in play between ladies of distinction, insomuch that 
^ by-standcr may plainly j>erceive that they pull coils 
in their hearts,, and part with such animosity, tliat 
nothing but the sovereign reconciler QtuadriUe could 
bring them to meet again in one house ; it is Immblj 
proposed, for the benefit of trade, that, wheu a question 
cannot be decided by th^ company, the same shall be 
immediately set down in writing by the lady who cau 
write the best English ; and that the case, being thero 
by stated, and attested by both parties, shall, together 
with the fee of one fish ad valcretn, be laid before 
the renowned Mr. Sergeant Bettesworth, who shall 
be appointed arbitrator general in all disputes of this 
kind ; and shall, moreover, have sufficient power and 
authority to give damages for all oppiobrious lapgiuiges: 
and especially for all hints, squints, innuendoes^ leen» 
and shrugs, or other muscular motions of evil significa* 
lion, by which the reputation of a lady may be afiected^ 
«n account of any slip or miscarriage that may have 
happened within twenty years last past. 

And, if ^wj lady should find herself aggrieved by 
the decision ot lV\e f»^\^^ilVx«^^\.V^^^x\!cL,vt shall be lav* 
ful for her to ieinQiv^\ier c«»bi^\s^ v^^^KaSk^VSnc^^ 
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Upright Man id Essex-street, who, having never given 
a comlpt judgment, may be called, next after his holi- 
ness at Rome, the only infalUble judge upon earth; and 
the said Upright Man's determination shall be final and 
conclusive to all parties. 

■ And forasmuch as it appears, by experience, that 
this beneficial branch of commerce cannot well be car- 
ried on without entries to be made in writing, which, 
by their gi-eat number, might occasion oversights and 
mistakes, without some prudent restriction ; it is humbly 
proposed, that all appointments, made for any longer 
time than three months to come, shall be declared ut- 
terly null and void : and in case a lady should happen, 
upon the day prefixed within that term, to be in labour, . 
or to be no longer than one week brought to bed ; or 
if, for the unseasonable hours, her husband should 
withhold her pin-money, or chain her by the leg to 
the bed-post ; she shall incur uq penalty for her nou- 
appearance, there being no doubt of her good inclination. 

But no plea of a husband newly buried, or of weeds 
delayed by a mantua-maker, or any other matter of 
mere fashion or ceremony, shall be in any wise ad 
mitted. 

And, to the intent that no breach of faith may pass 
unpunished, it is proposed, that the lady making default 
shall, at the next party-meeting, take the chair nearest 
tlie door, or against a cracked pannel in the wainscot, 
and have no skreen at her back, unless she shall give 
her honour that her memorandum paper was casualfy 
left in her folio Common Prayer book at church, ^nd 
that she only perused it there during the collect: in 
which case her punishment sliall be respited^ till the ' 
next meeting, where she shall produce the same^ and 
vouch it to be the true original. 

And laBtly, because it sometimes Yia^^iu^ VScaX ^ \»sr 

X 3 
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ij is broken, and a band wanting, by misnemerj* and 
other blundeiB of tenrants carrTiog messages : it is 
proposed, that the servant so oflfendiog, if it be a vakl 
de chambrej shall wait in a common livery f<nr the space 
of one month ; and if he be a footman, the booby shsU 
he tossed in a blanket in the middle of &ephenV 
Green. 

* W rMg Bane. 9. 
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WHAT WAS SAID BY THE DEAN OP ST. PATRICK'S TO 
THE LORD MATOR AND SOME OF THE ALDERMEN 
OF DUBUN; 

^HEN HI8 LORDSHIP CAMS TO PR18BNT THB SAID DSAR 
WITH HIS PRBBDOM IN A GOLD BOX, ABOUT Tffll 
TEAR 1736. 



When his lordship had said a few words^ and pre-^ 
seDted the iostnunent, the Dean geotly put it back^ 
and desired first to be heard. He said, ** He was 
niich obliged to his lorddiip and the city for the Ikk 
nour they were going to do him ; and which, as be^ 
was infOTmed, they had long intended him ; That it 
was true, this honour was mingled with a little mortifi.*. 
cation, by the delay which attended it; but whicfa^ 
boweirer, he did. not impute to his lorddiip or the. 
city ; and that the mortification was the less, because 
he would willingly hope the delay was founded on s^ 
mistake ; for which opinioD he would* tell his reason.". 
He said, ^ It was well knoWn, that some time ago, a: 
person with a title was pleased^ in two great asaembliesi. 
to rattle bitterly somebody without a name, under tha 
iqiurious appellation of a tory, a jacoblte^ as^ ^^oiecK^ 
to King Otorge^ and % llbfiSkiL qH ^ i^wsoftsd 
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which character,'' the Deao said, '^ maDj people thought 
was applied to him ; but he was unwilling to be of 
that opinion, because the person who had delivered 
those abusive words had, for several years, caressed 
and courted and solicited his friendship, more than 
mny man in either kingdom had ever done ; by invit- 
ing him to his house in town and country, by com- 
ing to the Deanery often, and calling or sending al- 
most every day when the Dean was sick, with many 
other particulars of the same nature, which continued 
even to a day or \wo of the time, when the said person 
made those invectives in the council and house of 
lords. Therefore, that the Dean would by no means 
think those scurrilous words could be intended againfit 
him ; because such a proceeding would oveithrow all 
the principles of honour, justice, religion, truth, and 
even common humanity. Therefore the Dean will 
endeavour to believe, that the said person had some 
pther object in his thoughts ; and it was only the 
uncharitable custom of the world that applied this 
character to him. However, that he would inast on 
this argument no longer: but one thing he would af- 
firm and declare, without assigning any name or mak- 
ing any exception, That, whoever either did, or does, 
or shall hereafter at any tiifie, charge him with the 
character of a Jacobite, an enemy to King George, 
or a libeller of the government, the said accusation 
was, is, and will be false, malicious, slanderous, and 
altogether groundless. And he would take the free- 
dom to tell his lordship, and the rest that stood by, that 
he had done more service to the Hanover title, and 
more disservice to the pretender's cause, tUmp forty' 
thousand of those noisy, railing, malicious, empty zeal- 
da, to whom Dature Yiaa ^^\s^^ ^ik^ \»k;\it that coald' 
be of use to God or \bft\t tooste^^ vA VS^ "^oedhk 
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only the gift of reviKog, and spitting their veDOOiy 
against all who differ from them in their destructive 
principles, both in church and state* That he confesa- 
ed, it was sometimes his roisfoilune to dislike some 
things in public proceedings in both kingdoms, where- ^ 
in he had often the honour to agree with wise aad^ 
good men ; but this did hj no means affect either his 
loyalty to his prince, or love to his country/ But, on 
the contrary, he protested that such dislikes never 
arose in him from any other principles, than the duty 
he owed to the king, and his affection to the king- 
dom. That he had been acquainted with courts and 
ministers long enough, and knew too well that the best 
ministers- might mistake in points of great importance ; 
and that he had the honour to know many more 
able, and at least fuH as honest, as any can be at pre- 
sent." The Dean farther said, '^ That since he had 
been so falsely represented^ he thought it became hini 
to give some account of himself for above twenty yean[^ 
if it were only to justify his lordship and the city for 
the honour they were going to do him." He relat- . 
ed briefly how, ^ merely by his own personal credit, 
without other assistance, and in two journeys at his 
expense, he bad procured n grant of the first-firuits to 
the clergy, in the. late queen's time; for which be 
thought he deserved some g^tle treatment from his 
brethren. That, during all the administration of the 
said ministry, he had. beeo a constant . advocate for 
those who are called the whip ; had kept many of thera . 
in their employments, both in England and here, and 
seme who were afterward the first to lift up their heel» 
against him.'' He reflected a little upou the severe 
treatment he had met ^ith upon his return to Ireland 
aAer her majesty's death, and for aooie ^e»x% ^v^x 
** TJia^ b&Dg ibiced toUYeiei&x^\M^tRNi^'^!Ssa&&.A 
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no better way to do public service, thaD .by employ- 
iag all the little monej he oould saTe, and lendiDg it, 
without interest, in small sumS) to poor industrious 
tradesmen, without examining their purty or thor 
fidth. And God had so far pleased to Mess his en* 
deavours^ that his managers tell him he has recovered 
above two hundred families in this city from ruin, and 
placed most of them in a comf<Htable way of life.^ 
The Dean related bow much he had suffered in his 
pone, and with what hazard to his liberty, by a most 
iniquitous judge ; who, to gratify hb ambition and rage 
of party, had condemned an innocent book, written 
with no worse a design, than to persuade the people 
of this kingdom to wear their own manufactures. How 
the said judge had endeavoured to get a jury to his 
mind ; but they proved so honest, that he was forced 
t6 keep them eleven hours, and send tliem back nine 
times, until at last they were compelled to leave the 
printer to the mercy of the court ; and the Dean was 
forced to [oocure a noU prosequi from a noble person, 
then secretary of state, who had' been his old friend. 
The Dean then freely confessed himself to be the au- 
thor of those books called ** The Drapier's Letters :" 
and spoke gently of the proclamation, offering three 
hundred pounds to discover the writer. He said, " That 
although a certain person was pleased to mention H.hose 
books in a slight manner at a public assembly, yet he 
(the Dean) had learned to believe, that there were ten 
thousand to one in the kingdom who diflfered from that 
person : and the people of England, who had ever beard 
of the matter, as well as in France, were all of the same 
opinion.'' 

The Dean mentioned several othar particulars, some 
ot which those from ni\\Qiiii \ YaiS^ >3Bfc vicount could 
not lecoUect, and titiMsi, a^sitem^ A ftwix tKnaRo^ttsu^^ 
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perhaps his enemies would not allow him. The Dean 
concluded with acknowledging to have expressed his 
wishes, that an inscription might have been graven on 
the box, showing some reason why the city thought fit 
to do him that honour, which was much out of the com^ 
mon forms to a person in a private station ; those distinc- 
tions being usually made only to chief governors, or per- 
sons in very high employments. 

D. S, 
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QlVING BADGES TO THE BEGGARS IN ALL JW 
PAKISHES OF DUBLIN.* 



Jpril 22, 1737. 

It has been a general complaint, that the poor houst 
(especially since the new constitution hj aict of parlis^ 
ment) has been of no benefit to this city, for the ease of 
which it was wholly intended. I had the honour to be 
a member of it many years before it was new modelled 
by the legislature; not fi-om any personal regard, but 
merely as one of the two deans, who are of course put into 
most commissions that relate to the city; and I have 
likewise the honour to have been left out of seyeral 
commissions upon the score of party, in which my prede- 
cessors, time out of mind, have always been members. 

The first commission was made up of about fifty pe^ 
sons, which were, the lord mayor, aldermen, aod sheriffi^ 
and some few other citizens ; the judges, the two arch- 
bishops, the two deans of the city, and one or two more 
gentlemen. And I must confess my opinion, that the 
dissolving of the old c^mmissi^n, and establishing a new 
one of near three times the number, have been the great 
cause of rendering so good a design not only useless, but 
a grievance instead of a benefit to the city. In the pre- 

♦ See, in vol. XU. p. a\> ^faratt \st«^«»\.\s»^ifc ^^t^ «fect. X 
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iaent commission a]l the citj clergy are included, beside 
a great number of squires ; not only those vbo reside in 
Dublin and the neighbourhood, but several vrho live at a 
great distance, and cannot possibly have the least con- 
cern for the advantage of the city. 

At the few general meetings, that I have attended 
since the new establishment, I observed very little was 
done except one of two acts of extreme justice, which I 
tlien thought might as well have been spared; and I 
have found the court of assistants usually taken up in lit- 
tie wrangles about coachmen, and adjusting accounts of 
meal and small beer ; which, however necessaiy, miglit 
sometimes have given place to matters of much greater 
moment; I mean some schemes recommended to the 
general board for answering the chief ends in erecting 
and establishing such a poor-house, and endowing it with 
so considerable a revenue; and the principal end I take 
to have been that of maintaining the poor and orphans of 
the city, where the parishes are not able to do it ; and 
clearing the streets from all strollers, foreigners, and 
sturdy beggars, with which, to the Universal complaint , 
and admiration, Dublin is more infested since the esta* 
blishment of the poor-house, than it was ever known to 
be since its first erection. 

As the whole fund for supporting this hospital is raised 
only from the inhabitants of the city ; so there can be 
hardly any thing more absurd than to see it misemployed 
in maintaining foreign beggars, and bastards, or orphans 
of farmers, whose country landlords never contributed 
one shilling toward their su)>port. I would engage, that 
half this revenue, if employed with common care, and no 
vei7 great degree of common honesty, would maintain all 
tlie real objects of charity in this city, except a small 
number of original poor in every parish, who might» 
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withottt being burdensome to the parishionen, find a tole» 
rable support. 

I have for some jean past applied mjrself to several 
lord mayors, aud the late archbishop of Dublin, for a re- 
medy to this eril of foreign beggars ; aud they all ap- 
peared ready to recehre a very plain proposal, J mean 
that of badging the original poor of every parish who 
begged in the streets ; that the said beggars should be 
confined to their own parishes; that they should wear 
their badges well sown upon one of their shoulders, al- 
ways visible, on pain of being whipped and turned out of 
town ; -or whatever legal punishment msj be thouj^t 
juroper and effectual. But, by the wrong way of think* 
ing in some clergymen, and the indifference of othrnis, this 
method was p^petually defeated, to tlieir owo continual 
disquiet, which they do not ill deserve ; and if the gfiev- 
aoce affected only them, it would be of less consequence; 
because the remedy is in their own power : but all street 
walkers and shopkeepers bear an equal share in its hourly 
vexation. 

I never heard more than one objection against this ex- 
pedient of badging the poor, and confining their walks to 
their several parishes. The objection was this: "Wliat 
shall we do with the foreign beggars? must they be left 
to starve ? I answered, No ; but they must be drivcD 
and whipped out of town ; and let the next country p^ 
rish do as they please, or rather, after the practice in 
England, send them from one parish to another, until 
they reach their own homes. By the old laws of Eng- 
land, still in force, every parish is bound to maintain its | 
own poor; and the matter is of no such consequence io t 
this point as some would make it, whether a country pa* m 
xish be rich or poor. In the remoter and poorer parishes I 
of the kingdom, iV\ Dt«^sfe»x\e« for life proper for poor \ 
people are comparaXVidy d\^^^x\\ ^^'axjL\s«c;5^5^xmlk> t 
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oatniea], potatoes, and other vegetables ; and every far. 
mer or cottager, irho is not himpelf a beggar, can spare 
sometimes a sup or a morsel, not worth the fourth part of 
a farthing, to an indigent neighbour of his own parish, 
who is disabled from work. A beggar, native of the pa- 
rish, is known to the squire, to the church minister, to the 
popish priest, or the conventicle teacher, as well as to 
every farmer : he has generally some relations able to 
Iive» and contribute isomething to his maintenance. Non6 
of which advantages can be reasonably expected on a 
removal to places where he is altogether unknown. If 
lie be not quite maimed, he and his trull, and litter of 
brats (if he has any) may get half their support by doing 
some kind of work in their power, and thereby be les^ 
burdensome to the people. In short, all necessaries of 
life grow in the country, and not in cities, and are 
ches^r where they grow ; nor is it equitable that beg- 
gars should put us to the charge of giving them victuals, 
and the carriage too. *^ 

But when the spirit of wandering takes him, attended 
by his females, and their equipage of children, he be« 
comes a nuisance to the whole country ; he and his fe- 
males are thieves, and teach the trade of stealing to their 
brood of four years old ; and if his infirmities be coun- 
terfeit, it is dangerous for a single person unarmed to 
meet him on the road. He wanders from one country 
to another, but still with a view to this town, where he 
ftrrives at last, and enjojrs all tlie privileges of a Dublin 
beggar. 

I do not wonder, that the country squires should be 
very willing to send up their colonies ; but why the city 
diould be content to receive them, is beyond my imagi- 
nation. 

If the city were obliged by their chailers to maintain 
a thousand beggars, they could do it chft^Jj^t Vpj €v^^ 
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per cent, a hundred miles off, than in this town, or in any 
of its suburbs. 

There is no village in Oonnaught, that in proportion 
shares so deeply in the daily increasing miseries of Ire^ 
land, as its capital city ; to which miseries there hardly 
remained any addition, except the perpetual swarms of 
foreign beggars, who might be banished in a month, with- 
tnit expense, and with very little ti^uble. 

As I am personally acquunted with a great number 
of street beggars, I find some weak attempts have been 
made in one or two parishes to promote the wearing of 
badges; and my first question to those who ask an alms 
is, •* Where is your badge ?" I have, in sever^ yearsr 
met with about a dozen who were ready to produce 
them, some out of their pockets, others from under their 
coat, and two or three on their shoulders, only covered 
with a sort of capes, which they could lift up or let 
down upon occasion. They are too lazy to work ; they 
are not afraid to steal, nor ashamed to beg; and yet are 
too proud to be seen with a badge^ as many of them 
have confessed to me, and not a few in very injuriooft 
terms, particularly the females. They all look upos 
such an obligation as a high indignity done to their ofidce. 
I appeal to all indifferent people, whether such wretches 
deserve to be relieved. As to myself, I must confess^ 
this absurd insolence has so affected me, that for several 
years past I have not disposed of one single farthing to 
a street beggar, nor intend to do to until I see a better 
regulation ; and I have endeavoured to persuade all my 
brother walkers to follow my example, which most of 
them assure me they do. For, if beggary be not able 
to beat out pride, it cannot deserve charity. How* 
ever, as to persons in coaches and chairs, they bear bnt 
little of the persecution we suffer, and are willing to 
f eave it entirely u^u ^. 
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To say the truth, there is oot b more undeserving. 
Yicious race of human kind, than the bulk of those vrho. 
are reduced to be^ary, even in this beggarly country. 
For, as a great part of our public miseries is originally 
owing to our own faults (but what those faults are, I am 
grown by experience too weary to mention) so I am. 
confident, that among the meaner people, nineteen in 
twenty of those who are reduced to a starving condi- 
tion, did not become so by what the lawyers call the 
work of God, either upon their bodies or goods; but 
merely from their own idleness, attended with all man- 
iier of vices, particularly drunkenness, thievery, and 
cheating. 

Whoever inquires, as I have frequently done from, 
those who have asked me an alms, what was their for- 
mer course of life, will find them to have been ser- 
vants in good families, broken tradesmen, labourers, cot- 
tagers, and what they call decayed housekeepers; 
but (to use their own cant) reduced by losses and crosses, 
by which nothing can be understood but idleness and 
vice. 

As this is the only cliristian country where people, 
contrary to the old maxim, are the poverty, and not 
the riches of the nation ; so the blessing of increase and 
multiply is by us converted into a curse : and, as mar- 
riage has been ever countenanced in all free countries^ 
so we should be less miserable if it were discouraged in 
ours, as far as can be consistent with Christianity. It is 
seldom known in England, that the labourer, the lower, 
mechanic, the servant, or the cottager, thinks of marry- 
ing, until he has saved up a stock of money sufficient 
to carry on his business; nor takes a wife without a 
suitable portion ; and as seldom faib of making a yearly 
addition to that stock, with a view of providing for hb 
children. But in this kingdom the case is directly cionr 
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tmj ; where maoj thouwnd couples are jtwAy titt* 
iiedi whose whole united fertonei, hadiig the n^ oo 
their ImcIu, wouM not be sofficieot to pmdme a {Hot 
of battenDilk for their weddm^ supper, nor hare msf 
pMMpect of flupportii^ their honourable state, bat bj 
service, or laboor, or thiereiy. Naj, their happineaBif 
ofteo deferred until thej find credit to borrow, or cmh 
ning to itea! a shiiliDg to pay their popish priest; or b- 
lamous couple-beggar. Surelj no miraculous portion of 
wisdom would be required to find some kind of renedj 
against this destructive evil, or at least not to draw die 
consequences of it upon our decaying ci^, the greatest 
part whereof must of course in a few years become de- 
solate or in ruins. 

In all other nations, that are not absolutely baibaTOOS, 
parents think themselves bound, by th£ law of natare 
and reason, to make some provision for tfaeur drildren; 
but the reason offered by the inhabitants of Ireland for 
ntarryiBg, is, that they may have children to maintain 
them when they grow old, and unable to work. 

I am informed, that we have been for some time past 
extremely obliged to England for one very beneficial 
branch of commerce; for it seems, they are grown so 
gracious as to transmit us continually colonies of beg- 
gars, in return for a million of money they receive year- 
ly from hence. That I may give no offence, I profess 
to mean real English beggars in the literal meaning of 
the word, as it is usually understood by protestants. It 
seetns the justi<^es of the peace and parish officers In the 
western coasts of England, have a good while followed 
the trade of exporting hither their supernumerary b^- 
gars, in order to advance the English protestant interest 
among us; and these they aie so kind as to send over 
gratisy and duty free. I have had the honour more 
than once to attend largi^ cax^^% ^^ \hfim from Chester 
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to Dubfio : -and I was then so igoorant as to give my 
opiflioo, that our city should receive them into Bride- 
wdl, and after a month's residence, having been well 
wMpped twice a day, fed with bran and water, and put 
to hard labour, they should be returned honestly back 
with thanks, as cheap as they came : or, if that were 
not approved of, I proposed, that whereas one English*- 
man is allowed to be of equal intrinsic value with twelve 
bom in Ireland, we should, in justice, returu them a 
doflxo for one, to dispose of as they please. 

As to the native poor of this city, there would be 
little or no damage in confining them to their several pa- . 
rishes. For instance : a beggar of the parish of St. 
Warburgh's, or any other parish here, if he be an ob- 
ject of compassion, has an equal chance to receive his 
proportion of alms from every charitable hand : because 
the inhabitants, one or other, walk through every street 
in town, and give their alms without considering the 
place, wherever they think it may be well disposed of: 
and these helps, added to what they get in eatables by 
going froni house to house among the gentry and citizens, 
will, without being very burdensome, be sufficient to 
keep them alive. 

It is true, the poor of the suburb parishes will not 
have altogether the same advantage, because they are 
not equally in the road of business and passengers: 
but here it is to be considered, that the beggars there 
have not so good a title to public chanty, because most 
of them are strollers from the country, and compose a 
principal part of that great nuisance which we ought to 
remove. 

I should be apt to think, that few things can be more 

irksome to a city minister, than a number of be^ars 

which do not belong to his district ; whom he has no 

oUigatioD to take care of, who are no ^axlot Vi\ak%tf^ 
vow xnu li 
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and irho take the bread out of the mouths of those io 
irhoni it properly belongs. When I mention this abuse 
to any min'ister of a city paiish, he usually lays the 
£iult upon the beadles, who, he says, are bribed by the 
foreign beggars ; and, as those beadles often keep de* 
houses, they find their account in such customers. This 
evil might easily be remedied, if the parishes would 
make some small addition to the salaries of beadles, 
and be more careful in the choice of those officers.^ Bat 
I conceive there is one effectual method in the power of 
every minister to put in practice ; I mean, by making 
it the interest of all his own original poor to drive out 
intruders; for, if the parish beggars were absolutely for- 
' bidden by the minister and church officers to suffer 
strollers to come into the parish, upon pain of themselves 
not l)eing permitted to beg alms at the church doors, 
or at the houses and shops of the inhabitants, they would 
prevent interlopers more effectually than twenty bea- 
dles. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the great indis- 
cretion of our city shopkeepers, who suffer their doors 
to be daily besieged by. crowds of beggars (as the gates 
of a lord are by duns) to the great disgust and vexa- 
tion of many customers, who I have frequently observed 
to go to other shops, rather than suffer such a persecu- 
tion ; which might easily be avoided, if no foreign beg- 
gars w ere allowed to infest them. 

Wherefore i do assert, that the shopkeepers, who are 
the greatest complainers of this grievance, lamenting 
thatibr every customer they are worried by fifty beg- 
gars, do very well deserve what they suffer, when an 
apprentice with a horsewhip is able to lash every beg- 
gar from the. shop, who is not of the parish, and does 
not wear the badge of that parish on his shoulder, well 
faateaedy and fairly \\s\\A^^ ^\v^\l ^kU ^rtctice were 
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universal in eveiy house to all the sturdy vagrants, we 
ahould in a few weeks clear the town of all mendicants 
except those who hlive a proper title to our charity : as 
for the aged and infirm, it would be sufficient to give 
them nothing, and then they must starve, or follow their 
brethren. 

It was the city that fii-st endowed this hospital ; and 
those who afterward contributed, as they were such who 
generally inhabited here, so they intended what they 
gave to be for the use of tlie city's poor. Tlie revenues, 
which have since been raised by parliament, are wholly 
paid by the city, without the least charge upon any 
other part of the kingdom ; and thei-efore nothing could 
more defeat the original design than to misapply those 
revenues on strolling beggars or bastards from the coun- 
try, which bears no share in the charges we are at. 

- If some of the outparishes be overburdened with poor, 
the reason must be, that the greatest part of those poor 
are strollers from the country, who nestle themselves 
where they can find the cheapest lodgings, and from 
thence infest every part of the town ; out of which they 
ought to be whipped as a most insufferable nuisance, be- 
ing nothing else but a profligate clan of thieves, drunk- 
ards, lieathens, and whoremongers, fitter to be rooted out 
of the face of the earth, than suflfered to levy a vast an- 
nual tax upon the city ; which shares too deep in the 
public miseries, brought on us by the oppressions we lie 
under from our neighbours, our brethren, our country- 
men, our fellow-protestants, and fellow-subjects. 

- Some time ago I was appointed one of a committee to 
inquire into the state of the workhouse; where we 
found that a charity was bestowed by a great pei*son for 
a certain time, which in its consequences operated very 
mudi to the detriment of the house; for, when the time 
was elapsed, all those who were supported by tbal t&ts^ 
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i{t7» eoDtimied on the same foot with the rest oq the 
fbundation ; and being generalij a pack of profligate, 
Tagabood wretches from several parts of the kingdom, 
corrupted all the rest ; so partial, or treacherous, or inte- 
rested, or ignorant, or mistaken, are generallj all recom- 
menders, not only to employments, but even to charity 
itself. 

I know it is complained of, that the difficulty of driv- 
ing foreign beggars out of the city is charged upon the 
helktuersf (as they are called) who find their accounts 
best In the suflferiiig those vagrants to follow their trade 
through every part of the town. But this abuse might 
easily be remedied, and very much to the advantage of 
the whole city, if better salaries were given to those 
who execute that <^ke in the several parishes, and 
would make it their intei-est to clear the town of those 
caterpillars, rather than hazard the loss of an employ- 
nient.thajt w^ld give them an honest livelihood. But, 
if that should fail, yet a general resolution of never giv- 
ing charity to a street beggar out of his own parish, or 
without a visible badge, would infallibly force all va- 
grants to depart. 

There is generally a vagabond spirit in beggars, which 
ought to be discouraged, and severely punished. It is 
owing to the same causes that drove them into poverty ; 
I mean, idleness, drunkenness, and rash marriages, with- 
out the least prospect of supporting a family by honest 
endeavoui's, which never came into their thoughts. It 
is observed, that hardly one beggar in twenty looks 
lipon himself to be relieved by receiving bread, or other 
food ; and they liavc in this town been frequently seen 
to pour out of tlieir pitchers good broth, that has beeo 
given them, into tlie kennel ; neither do they much re- 
gard clothes, unless to sell them ; for their rags are part 
bt their tooU m'u\\ ^VvvcVi v\v^^ >nwk : they want oolf 
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mle, brandy, and other strong liquors, whick cannot be 
had without monej; and monej, as they conceive^ 
always abounds in the metropolis. 

I had wmie other thoughts to offer upon this subjects 
But as I am a desponder in my nature, and have tolera- 
bly well discovered the dispoution of our people, who 
never will move a step toward easing themselves from 
any one single grievance ; it will be thought, that I have 
already said too much, and to little or no purpose, 
which has often been the fate or fortune of the writer. 

J. SWIFT. 
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CHARACTER OF DR. SHERIDAN. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1738. 



Doctor Thomas Sheridaa died at Rathfarnam tbe 
lOtb of October, 1738, at three of the clock in the af- 
ternoon : his diseases were a dropsy and asthma. He 
was doubtless the best instructor of youth in these king- 
doms, or perhaps in Europe ; and as great a master of 
the Greek and Roman languages. ' He had a very fmit- 
fiil invention, and a talent for poetry. His English verses 
were full of wit and humour, but neither his prose nor 
verse sufficiently correct : however, he would readily 
submit to any friend who had a true taste in prose or 
v«r9e. He has left behind him a very great collection, 
in several volumes, of stories, humorous, witty, wise, or 
some way useful, gathered from a vast number of Greek, 
Roman, Italian, Spanish, French, and English writers. 
I believe I may ha[ve seen about thirty, large enough 
to make as many moderate books in octavo. But among 
these extracts, there were many not worth regard ; for 
five or six, at least, were of little use or entertainment. 
He was (as it is frequently the case in men of wit and 
learning) what the French call a dupe^ and in a very 
high degi'ee. The greatest duncQ of a tradesman could 
impose upon him, for he was altogether ignorant in 
worldly management. His chief shining quality was 
that of a schoolmaster; here he shone in his proper ele- 
meat He had so much sk\\\ ^Xk^ ^\%K.\.\ce la the phy- 
fhgDomy of boys, that Vie twr^Vy ¥Pft»Vw:^ ^\. ^^^v 
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view. His scholars loved and feared him. He often 
rather chose to shame the stupid, but puoish the idle, 
and expose them to all the lads, which was more severe 
than lashing. Among the gentlemen in this kingdom 
who have any share of education, the scholars of Dr. 
Sheridan infinitely excel, in number and knowledge, all 
their brethren sent from other schools. 

To look on the Doctor in some other lights, he was ia 
many things very indiscreet, to say no worse. He acted 
like too many clergymen, who are in haste to be married 
when very young; and from hence proceeded all the 
miseries of his life. The portion he got proved to be 
just the reverse of 500Z. for he was poorer by a tliousand : 
so many incumbrances of a mother-in law, and poor rela* 
tions, whom he was forced to support for many years. 
Instead of breeding up his daughters to housewifery and 
plain clothes, he got them, at a great expense, to be clad 
like ladies who had plentiful fortunes; made them only 
learn to sing and dance, to draw and design, to giim 
ibem rich silks, and other fopperies ; and his two eldest 
were married, without his consent, to young lads who 
had nothing to settle on them. However, he had one 
son, whom the Doctor sent to Westminster school, al- 
though be could ill afford it. The boy was there im- 
mediately taken notice of, upon examination ; although 
a mere stranger, he was by pure merit elected a king's 
scholar. It is true their maintenance falls something 
short : the Doctor was then so poor, that he could not 
add fourteen pounds, to enable the boy to finish the year ; 
which, if he had done, he would have been removed to 
a higher class, and, in another year, would have been 
^(/o^ (that is the phrase) to a fellowship in Oxford or 
Cambridge : but the Doctor was forced to recall him to 
Dublin, and bad friends in our university to send hint 
there, where he has beeacbos^u ol ^e^ Ss2^ui^^2fiis3iCi\ ^w^^ 
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I tbiuk, ha* gotten an exhibition, and deigns tostSDd 
for a fellowship. 

The Doctor had a good church living, in the south 
parts of Ireland, given him by Lord Carteret ; wlio, be- 
ing very learned himself encourages it in others. A 
friend of the Doctor's prevailed on his excellency to 
grant it. The living was well worth 150/. per annum. 
fie changed it very soon for that of Dunbojn ; which, 
by the knavery of the farmers and power of the gentle- 
men) fell so vary low, that he could never get SOL He 
Iben changed that living for the free school ci Caivan, 
vhere he might have lived well, in so cheap a countiy, 
on 80t salary per annum, beside his scholars : bat the air, 
he said, wa9 too moist and unwholesome, and he could 
not bear the company of some persons in that neighbour- 
hood* Upon this lie sold the school for about 400L 
qpeut \hh money, grew into dbease, and died. 

It would be very honourable, as well as just, in those 
many persons of quality and fortune, who had the ad- 
vantage of being educated under Dr. Sheridan* if they 
would please to erect some decent aronnment over his 
body, in the church where it is deposited. 
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THE SECOND SOLOMON* 1729. 



Lt^.% Adtcr the affectipna^ mann^ ifi which the Deao had treatad' 
the memory of Dr. Sheridan ia the preceding Characti^r^ there .can be 
no need of any apology for the jeu d^tsprjt here preserved, it was 
orij^nally publidiitd in 1775 by Deane Swift, £8q.{ but was omitted la 
the volumes edited by the latci Pr. Sheridan^ who seems to hav^ 
avoided, as mqch as he could, to insert the pleasantries, howevjer 
harmless, which Swift had directed against his father, Dr. Sheridan. 
One obnoxious passage, however, respecting 4he Doetor^B wife, 
holdit;aduty still to suppress. N.] 



J9£.bec$un^ acquainted with a person distioguiahedfpv 
poetical and other writings, and in an eminent statioD,^ 
who treated him with great kindness on all occaaions^ 
and be became familiar in this pei-son's house.f lo three 
months time, Solomon, without the least proyocatiop,^ 
writ a long poem, describing that person's Muse to be 
dead, and making a funeral solemnity with asses, owIs>. 
&c. and gave the copy among aH his acquaintiaoce. 

Solomon became acquainted with' a most deseryjog 
lady, an intimate fnend of the above persgn,! who .en* 
tertained him also as she would a brother ; and, nxfof^ 
^ving him a little good advice, in the most deoe&t man^ 
oer, with relation to hiswlfo^ be tdldhei^ " She waaUkt 
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other women, as bad as she was; and that thej were ail 
alike." 

Solomon has no ill design upon any person hot him- 
self, and he is the greatest deceiver <tf himself on all oc- 
casions. 

His thoughts are sudden, and the most unreasonable 
always comes uppermost ; and he constantly resolves and 
acts upon his first thoughts, and then asks advice, but 
never once before. 

The person above mentioned, whom he lampooned in 
three months alter their acquaintance, procured him a 
good preferment from the lord lieutenant :* upon going 
down to take possession, Solomon preached, at Cork, a 
sermon on King George's birth-day, on this text, "^ Siif- 
fi.cient to the day is the evil thereof." Solomon having 
been famous for a high tory, andsuspected as a Jacobite, 
it was a most difficult thing to get any thing for him : 
but that person, being an old friend of Lord Carteret, 
prevailed against all Solomon's enemies, and got hira 
made likewise one of his excellency's chaplains. But, 
upon this sermon, he was struck out of the llst^ and (br- 
bid the castle, until that same person brou^t him again 
to the lieutenant, and made them friends. 

A fancy sprung in Solomon's head, that a house near 
Dublin would be conuno<Kous for him and his boarders, 
to lodge in on Saturdays and Sundays: immediately 
without consulting with any creature, he takes a lease of 
a rotten house at Kathfarnam, the worst air in Ireland, 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, at twelve (kwods 
a year ; the land, which was only a strip of ground, not 
being worth twenty shillings a year. When the same 
person whom he lampooned he^rd the thing, he begged 
Soloinon to get a clause to sti^ender, and ait last pievaS- 
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cd to have it done after twentj-one years ; because it 
was a maduess to pay eleven pounds a year, for a thou-* 
sand years, for a house that could not last twenty. But 
Solomon made an a^eement with his landlady, that he 
should be at liberty to surrender his lease in seven 
years ; and, if he did not do it at that time, should be 
obliged to keep it for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years. In the mean time, he expends about one hundred 
pouQds on the house and garden wall ; and in less than 
three yeai-s, contracts such a hatred to the house, that 
he lets it run to ruin : so that, when the seven years 
were expired, he must either take it for the remainder 
of llie nine hundred ninety-nine years, or be sued for 
waste, and lose all the money he laid out : and now he 
pays twelve pounds a year for a place he never sees. 

Solomon has an estate of about thirty-five pounds jser 
annum, in the county of Cavan ; upon which, instead of 
ever receiving one penny rent, he hath expended above 
thirty pounds per annuin^ in buildings and plantations^ 
which are all gone to ruin. 

Solomon is under . tenant to a bishop's lease ; he is 
bound by articles to his lordship to renew and pay a 
fine, whenever the bishop renews with his landlord, and 
to raise his rent as the landlord shall rabe it to the 
bishop. Seven years expire: Solomon's landlord de- 
mands a fine, which he readily pays; then asks for a 
lease : the landlord says, " He may have it at any time." 
He never gets it. Another seven years elapse : Solo- 
mon's landlord demands another fine, and an additional 
rent •: Solomon pays both ; asks to have his lease renew- 
ed : the steward answers, '' He will speak to his mas- 
ter." Seventeen years are elapsed ; the landlord sends 
Solomon word, "That his lease is forfeited, because he 
hath not renewed and paid his fines according to arti- 
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des 'y^ and dow they are at law, upoa.tfafa ftdftiirdi>le 
case* 

It it Solomoo'a^ireat happiness, that, when he actsio 
the common concerns of life against common sense and 
leason, he values himself thereupon, as if it were the 
park of great genius, abov^ little regards or arts, and 
that his thoughts are too exalted to descend into the 
knowledge of vulgar management ; and jou cannot make 
liim a greater compliment than by telling instances ta 
the company, before his face, how careless he was in any 
affair that related to his interest and fortune. 

He 18 extremely proud and captious, apt to resent as 
an affront and indignity what was never intended for 
either. 

He is allured as easily by every new acquaintance, 
especially among women, as a child is by a new play- 
tl»ing ; and is led at will by ibera to suspect and quarrel 
with his best friends, of whom he hath lost the greatest 
part, for want of that indulgence which they ought to 
allow for his failings. 

He is a generous, honest, good-natiued man ; but Jus 
perpetual want of judgment and discretion make^ him 
act as if he were neither generous, honest, nor good- 
natured. 

The j)erson above mentioned, whom he lampooned, 
^nd to whom he owes preferment, being in the country 
and out of order ; Solomon had appointed to come for 
him with a chaise, and bring him to town. Solomon 
sent him word that he was to set out on Monday, and did 
accordiogly, but to another part of the kingdom, thirty 
mH«!rwidli-9f the place appointed, in compliment to a 
lady^ who was going that way ; tliere staid, with her and 
her family, a month; then sent the chaise, in die midst 
lof winter, to bring the said person where Solomon weukl 
meet him, declaring Y\e c^vX^ \wiV n^\\>jx^ Vrtsssat^ (qv 
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fetr of the frost ; ftod, upon Ae said .person's refusiog to 
go ID the chaise alone, or to trust to Solomoo'a Jippoint- 
VBOAf and iieiog In ill health, Solomon fell into a formal 
iiuarrd with thnt person, and foidl j rnkvepresemted the. 
wfale aflEair, to justify himselL 

Solomon had published a humorous ballad, called^ 
" Ballyspellin,'"^ whither he had gone to drink the wa- 
ters, with a new faTourite ladj. The ballad was in the 
marnier of Mr. Gay's on Molly Mogg, pretending to coik 
tain all the rhymes of Ballyspellin. His friend, the per- 
son so often mentioned, being at a gentleman's house in' 
the n^^bourhood, and merry over Solomon's ballad^' 
they agreed to make another, in dispraise of Ballyspellin- 
wells, which Solomon had celebrated, and with all new 
rhymes not made use of in Solomon's. The thing was 
done,t and all in a mere jest and innocent merriment 
Tet Solomon was prevailed upon, by the lady he went 
with, to resent this as an affront (m her and himself; 
which he did accordingly, against all the rules of rea- 
son, taste, good-nature, judgment, gratitude, or common 
manners. 

He will invite six or more people of condition to dine 
with him on a certain day, some of them living five or six 
miles from town. On the day appointed, he will be ab- 
sent, and know nothing of the matter, and they all go 
back disappointed : when he is told of this, he is pleased, 
because it shews him to be a genins and a man of 
learning. 

Having lain many year^ under the obloquy of a high 
tory and jacobite, upon the present queen's birth-day he 
writ a song, to be performed before the government and 
those who attended them, in pralM of the queep and 

* Printed in the eleveoth volums. N. 

t Prioted alio in the elevea^kkViAaRMu '^ . 
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kiDg, 00 the commoa topics of ber betoty, wit, femilj, 
loTO ofEngUmd^sjid all other Tirtues, wherein the king 
and the rojal childreD were sharers. It was very hard 
to avoid the common topics. A young collegian, who 
had done the same job the year before, got some repu- 
tation on account of his wit. Solomon would needs vie 
with him, by which he lost all the esteem of his old 
firiends the tories,and got not the least interest with the 
whigs ; for they are now too sth>ng to want advocates of 
Uiat kind; and therefore one of the lords justices, read- 
ing the verses in some company, said, ^ Ah I Doctor, 
this shall not do." His name was at length in the title- 
page ; and he did this without the knowledge or advice 
cf one living soul, as he himself confesseth. 

His full conviction of having acted wrong In an hun- 
dred instances, leaves him as positive in the oeitt in- 
stance as if he had never been mistaken in his life : and 
if you go to him the next day, and find him eouvinced 
in the last, he hath another instance ready, wherein he 
is as positive as he was the day before. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

von THE 
HONOUR OP THE KINGDOM OP tRELAND. 

1 738. 



This is to inform the public, that a gentleman of long 
studj, observatipn, and experience, hath employed him* 
self for several years in making collections of facts, re- 
lating to the conduct of divines, physicians, lawyei-s, sqI" 
diers, merchants, traders, and squires, containing an hi£* 
torical account of the most remarkable corruptions, 
firauds, oppressions, knaveries, and perjuries: /wherein 
the names of the t persons concerned shall be inserted at 
full length, with some account. of their families and. sta- 
tions. 

But whereas the said gafitleman cannot complete bis 
history without some assistance from the public, he hum- 
bly desires, that aill persons, who have any memoir^ or 
accounts, relating to themselves, their families, their 
friends, or acquaintance, which are well attested, and fit 
to enrich the work, will please to send them to the prin- 
ter of this advertisement: and if any of the said personsy 
who are disposed to send materials, happen to live in the 
country, it is desired their letters may be either franked, 
or the post paid. 

This collection is to commence with the year 1 700, 
and be continued to the present year, 1 738. The work 
is to be entitled, " The Author's Critical History of his 
own Times." 
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It is iotended to be printed hj suhscriptioo, in a lar|;e 
octavo ; each volume to cootaio Are hundred facts, and 
to be sold for a British xatamn; the author proposeth 
that the whole work (which will take in the period of 
thirtj-eight years) shall be contained in eighteen vo- 
lumes. 

Whoever shall send the author any accounts of per- 
sons, who have performed any acts of justice, charity^ 
public spirit, gratitude, fidelity, or the like, attested by 
indubitable witnesses, within the same period ; the said 
facts shall be printed by way of appendix at the end of 
each volume, and no addition to the price of the work 
demanded. But, lest such ,persons may apprehend that 
the relating of these facts may be injurious to tlieir re- 
putations, their names shall not be set down withditt par- 
ticular^irectioo. 

N. B. There will be a small number printed en royal 
paper, for the turious, «t ^nly two British erowos* 
^There will also be Ibe effigies c^ the most emioent por* 
soDs mentioned in this work, prefi^ied to each vokoae^ 
«urioii^y engraved by Mr. Hogaryi. 

Sdb)scriptions are taken in by the printer hereof, v^ 
j»y the booksellers of London and DabHo. 
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A LETTEB, 

GrVlNG AN ACXX}UNT OP ▲ PESTUiENT If£IGHfiOVR. 



You mint give me leave to complain of a fesUkni 
fellow in my jMighbourliood, who is always bqattng mm^ 
toTf yet I cannot find he ever buildk In taljUog he 
lueth such hard word% that I want a dniggennan to !&• 
terpret them. But all is not gold HtMgHtters. A pd 
JktfjCdinfe^ to most houses where he visttsi. Hemakeahb 
prentice his gatta^^Ye. I wish our lane were purgif 
. of hiiu. Tet he pretends to be a cardial man. Every 
spring fall shop Js crowded with coontry Mks^ who^ hf 
their leoMv, b my opiniooi help him to do a great deal of 

ntitchiot Hft fa fiiU W 9w vt^ f mo^wliryjmr H^gt^M^ 

that htfites hiUs against all Ms jcqiiaintances; an4 
^ though he be much troyUed with tlM myto, yel I aa* 
eure you he is a j^Mfttcwl dog;9M yon may know by Ui 
^oHt. Of all poetiy be loves the 4rmiHi4iA best. I 
am, &c» 
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A LETTER 



TO 



THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 



MY LORD, 1709, at a cmfecture. 

It is now a good while since I resolved to take some 
•ccasions of congratulating with your lordship, aod con- 
doling with the public, upon your lordship's leaving the 
admiralty ; and I thought I could never choose a better 
time, than when I tm in the country with my lord bishop 
of Clogher, and his brother, the doctor; for we pretend 
to a triumvirate of as humble servants and true admirers 
of your lordship, as any you have in both islands. You 
may call them a trnmmrate; for, if you please to try- 
ttfTi, they will vie with the best, and are of the first raie^ 
though they are not men <rfwar^ but men of the church. 
To say the truth, it was a*pity your lordship should be 
confined to the Fkety when you are not in debt Though 
your lordship is ca^t arvay^ you are not sunk ; tior ever 
will be, since nothing is out of your lordship's depUi^ Dr. 
Ashe says, it is but justice that your lordship^ who is a 
man of letters^ should be placed upon the past-ifflce: 
and my lord bishop adds, that he hopes to see yioor lord- 
ship tossed from that post to be a jrillar of state again ; 
which he desired I would put in by way of paster^ 
I am, my lord, &c. 
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A LETTER 

TO THE 

■ . 

EARL OF PEMBROKE;* 

FBSTBNDBD TO BB TUB bTIVG SPEECH OF TOK ASld^ 
WHOSE BROTHSB, THE REVEREND DILLON ASHE, WAS 
NICKNAMED DILLY.f 

[Giveii to Or. Mont^ b^ Sir Andrew FOimtalne; and eommunkatod 
to Mr. Deaiie Swift by that iogeDkwB, learned, tad ver^oUigiag 
gentieman.J 



Tom Ashe died last night. It is coDcefred he was 
SO puffed up by mj lord Heuteoant's fmower^ that it 
struck him into a fever^ I here send you his djriiqf 
^leech, as it was exactly taken by a friend in sliort-hand. 



> ' ' 



* £kMi Journal to Stella, Jiiiie29, 1711. N. 
; f Thonas Aibe, JSaq. deieeiide^ from an ancSnt ftni^y oCtlut 
name in Wiltihire, waf a EcntfeniaQ of. fortuo la IreU^ Ho 
was a focetioos pleanut companion, bat the aoit etecaal miwea-. 
ried ponster that ever lived. He was thick and riiort la ^ per- 
son, being not above fire feet Ugh at the moft, and had somt- 
thihg veiy droU in his appearaaee. He died about iIm year ITIfl^ 
and left his whole estate, of abont a thousand pounds a jrear, to 
his intimate friend and kinsman Richard Ashe, of Aditfcld, Bsq. 
Thore Is a whimsical stoiy, and a rery true one, of Tom Ashei 
which is wen remembered to tills isKf. It happened^ that^ ^^BS&fe.Si^ 
was travelling on horseback, and li % cou&Am):^ Q&staaaA 
9H7 towB, there barit from te diomte wudii % \jiict«D&. ^ "C^d^ 
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let puoners consider how hard it is to diej^sUngy whea 
death is so hard i|i digesting. 

As for mj lord lieutenaot the Earl of Mungo-merryi 
I am sare he he-wales my misfortuoe ; and it would 
move him to stand by, wheo the carpenter (while my 
friends grieve and make an oddsptuUer) nails up my 
cdfin. I will make a short ^ffUkan-t^ that if he makes 
my epitapky I will take it for a great honour ; and it is 
a plentiful subject His excellency may say, that the 
art of punning is dead with Tout. Tom has taken all 
puns, away with him, Onme tulit pun-Tonu — May his 
excellency long Uve tenant to the queen in Ireland ! We 
never Herherd so good a governor before. Sure be 
mun-go-merry home, that has niade a kingdom so hap- 
py. I hear my friedds design to publish a collection of 
my puns. Now I do confess, I have let many a pun 
go^ which did never pungo :. therefore the world must 
read the bad as well as the good. Yirgil has long fore- 
told it : Punica mala leges, I have had several fore- 
bodings that I should soon die ; I have late been often 
at committees, where I have sat de die in diem, I con- 
versed much with the tisher of the black rod : I saw his 
medals ; and wo is me dull soul, not to consider they aie 
but dead men's faces stamped over and over by the liv- 
iog, which will shortly be my condition. 

Tell Sir Andrew Fountaine, I ran clear to the bottofti^ 
and wish he may be a late a river where I am going. 
He used to brook compliments. May his sand be long 
a running ; not quick sand, like mine ! Bid him avoid 
poring upon monuments and books ; which is in reality 
but running among rocks and shelves, to stop his course. 
May his waters never be troubled with mud or gravel, 
nor stopped by any grinding stone ! May his friends be 
all true trouts, "and his enemies laid as flat as Jloun- 
ders I i look upon Yum ^s iVv^ wosty^w^f of his racei 
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therefcHre let him not despond. 1 foresee his black rod 
iriU advance to a pike, and destroy all our iUs. 

But I am going; my wind in lungs is turning to a 
wvMng sheet. The thoughts of a poll begin to apaU me. 
Life is but a vapour^ car elie vapour la moindre cause. 
Farewell : I have lived ad amicorum/o^'d^'um, and now 
behold ho\f fast I dium! 

Here his breath failed him, and he expired. There 
are some false spellings here and there,* but they must 
be pardoned in a dying man. 



( »4 ) 



A LBTTEB 



TO TBI 



KING AT ARMTS. 
[fbobc a rspctrd BsauiRi^ ovs or vhb avmscmiBERB 

TO THE BANK.] 



SIR, . November IBf 1721. 

In a Ute priuted paper, cootaiDiog some notes aod 
queries upon that list of the subscribers' names which 
was published bj order of the commissiobers for receive 
iog subscriptions, I find some hints and innaendoes that 
would seem to insinuate, as if I and some others were 
only reputed esquires ; and our case is referred to yoi^ 
in your kingly capacity. I desire you will please to 
let me know the lowest price of a real esquire's coat of 
arms : and if we can agree, I will give my bond 4o pay 
you out of tlie fii-st interest I receive for my subscrip- 
tion ; because things are a little low with me at preseot, 
by throwing my whole fortune into the bank, having 
subscribed for five hundred pounds sterling. 

I hope you will not question my pretensions to this 
title, when I let you know that my godfather was a jus- 
tice of peace, and I myself have been often a keeper of 
it. My father was a leader and commander of horse, ib 
which post he rod£ before the greatest lords of the land ; 
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imd, in long jnarcfaes, he alone pretdded^over tbeliAg- 
gage, adyancing directly before it. M7 tpother kept 
open house in DubUo, where flereral hundreds were 
supported with meat and drink, bought at her owb 
charge, or with her personal tnredit, until some envious 
brewers and butchers forced her to retire. 

As to myself I have been for several years a foot- 
officer ; and it was ray charge to guard the carriages^ 
behind which I was commanded to stick close, that 
they might not be attacked in the rear. I have had 
the honour to be a favourite of several Ane ladies ; 
who each of them, at different times, gave me such co- 
loured knots and public marks of distinction, that every 
one knew which of them it was to whom I paid ray 
address. They would not go into their coach with- 
out me, nor willingly drink unless I gave them the 
glass with my own hand. They allowed me to call 
them my -mistresses, and owned that tide publicly : I"" 
have been told, that the true ancient employment of a 
flipiire was to carry a knight's shield, painted with his 
colours and coat of arms. Thb is what I have wit- 
nesses to produce that I have often done ; not indeed in 
a shield, like my predecessors, but that which is full as 
good, I have carried the colours of a knight- upon my 
coat I have likewise borne the king's arms in my 
hand, as a mark of authority ; and hung them painted 
before my dwelling-house, as a mark of my calling : so 
diat J may truly say, his majesty'^ arms have been my 
supporters. I have l^en a strict and constant follower 
of ineo^ of quality. I have diligently pursued the steps 
of several squires, and am able to behave myself as 
well' as the best of diem^ wkenever there shall be oc- 
casion 

VdL. XUI. o 
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I doire it may be no disadTaotafe to me, that, by 
the new act parliament aie going to pavibr preiemq| 
die game, I am not jet qualified to keep a ^rej-honod. 
If this should be the test cf jsquirehood, it will go hard 
with a great number of my fraternity, as well «8 mj^ 

^ self, who must all be unsquired, because a greyhound 
will not be allowed to keq> us company ^ and it Is well 
known I have been a companion to his betters. What 
has a greyhound to do with a squireship ? might not I 
be a real squire, although there was no such .thing as a 
greyhound in the world ? Pray tell me, sir, are grey- 
bounds to be from henceforth the supporters of every 

~ squire's coat of arms ? although I cannot keep a grey* 
hound, may not a greyhound help to keep me ? may 
not I have an order from the governors of the bank to 
keep a greyhound, with a turn absta$Ue to the act oi 
parliament, as well as they have created a bank against 
the votes of the two houses? but, however, this diffi- 
culty will soon be overcome. I' am promised 125^ 
a year for subscribing 500^ / and, of thb 5001. 1 am to 
pay in only 25^ ready money : the governors will trust 
me for the rest, and pay themselves out of the interest 
by 25L per cenL So that I intend to receive only AOL 
a year, to qualify me for keeping my family and a 
greyhound, and let the remaining %bL go on till it 
taiakes 600/. then 10002. then 10,0002. then 100,0002. 
then a million, and so forward. This, J thinks is much 
better (betwixt you and me) than keeping fairs, and 
buying and selling bullocks; by which I find, from 
experience, that little is to be gotten in these hard 
limes. I am sir, 

Your friend and servant to command, 

A. B. EsQViBi. 
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Postscript I hope jou will favourably represent 
my case to the publisher of the paper above men- 
tiooed. 

Direct your letter for A. B. Esquire, at ■ » io 

; and pray get some parliameot'inan to fraok 

it, for it will cost a gro^t postage to this place. 



(see ) 



A LETTER, 

TO 

MRS. SUSANNAH NEVILLE.* 



XjUdax, Jv»e 2^ 1732. 

I WILL not trouble 70a with any grave Ufihiesy leil 
I should discurmodd 70U ; but rather write in aannttun^ 
midjec&ssious way. 

Tou must know then, I was the other night at Mts. 
Tattle's, and Mrs. Rattle came in to drink tome joMU 
with us, upon which they fell into a ntargimmt about 
the best musidaners in town. At last, Rattle told Tat- 
tle, that she did not know the d^enee between a song 
and ^ tympany,. They were going to dtfer the matter 
to me ; but I said that, when people disputed, it was my 
way always to stand muter. Tou would have thought 
they were both intasticated with liquor, if you had seen 
them so full of outrageousness. However, Mrs. Tattle, 
as being a very timbersomi woman, yielded to Rattle, 
and Uiere was an end of the disputement. I wonder you 
do not honour me sometimes with your company. If I 
myself be no inirodu^jemetU^ my garden, which has a fine 
ruval look, ought to be one. My Tommy would be 
glad to see you before he goes for England, and so 
would I : for I am resolved to take the tower of Ix>ndoa 
before I return. We intend to go to Norfolk or Su^ 
folk, to see a clergyman, a near cousb of ours. They 

* TAU letter is fiptiUoai^vad w^^T\»«iv>i!9 \>t.^\kstf)j^]av. T>.^, 
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faj that he u an adMraZgood man, and very hm'spUal 
in hi8 own house. I am deUrwH when thb vege i» 
over, never to set my foot in a- stagecoach again; for the 
jolting of it has put my blood into such a firmamenit 
that I have been in an igo ever since, and have lost my 
fuq>pdiie to such a degree that I have not eaten a moii- 
8tan of bread put all together these dx weeks p%rt. 
They allow me to eat nothing at night but blandiiu9- 
numshxusj which has made a perfect wUmny of me ; and- 
my spirits are so extartedy that I am in a perfect liturgy ; 
for which I am resolved to take some ruhriAj although - 
the doctors advise me to drink Jnargamg, And whal^ 
do you think? when I went to my cellar lor a flask, T 
found that my servants had mbdHsked if all : (or which 
I am resolved to give them some higfqcaekenff to bring 
it up again* — I fear that I have been too turbuUmi in 
this long and tedious crawl; which I hope you will ear 
ouse firom, your very humble servant, 

VUtLY Howi.. 



• 2: 



THE DRAPIER'S LETTEIt 

XO. THE * 



GOOD PEOPLE OF IRELAISTD. 

1745. 



MT DEAR COrKTRlTMBN, 

It is DOW some cousiderable time since I troubled 
joii with my advice ;* aud, as I am growing old and 
infirm, I was in good hopes to hav« been quietly laid 
in mj grave, before any occasion olTered of addressiog 
you again : but my affection for you, which does not 
decay, Uiongh my poor body does, obliges me once 
more to put you in mind of your true intei'ests, that 
yoii may not unwarily run yourselves into danger 
Rtid distresp, for want of understanding, or seriously con- 
sidering it. " , 

I have many reasons to believe, that there are not 
few among you, who secretly rejoice at the rebellion 

• It is very nianifrst that this letter was not written by the Dean ; 
.bot, as it was at the time intended to he considered as his, and on 
that supposition had actually a good effect, it is here preserved as a 
coriority. The reader may see its history in the foUowing extract 
from Dr. Maty's Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield. " Dean Swift was 
stiU alive, when Lord Chesterfield arrived [in Ireland, in the cha- 
racter of lord lieutenant,] but reduced to a state of total dotage and 
insensibility, w hich one month after ended in his death. This short 
interval was laid hold of, to publish under his name a new letter of a 
Drapier to the good people of Ireland, and particularly to the pooc 
papists. It was so much in the Dean*s style, and was so grecdUy re^ 
c^red, that it ^enl through a, variety of editions in a month^s timr. 
Indeed the many atroVwot vi\V.«L\^^\v\wft<»\\>XM\\.\^ contained, would 
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which 18 DOW raised ia Scotlaod ^ and perhaps coDceire 
hopes of some alteratioo for the better^ id their circum- 
staoces aad coDditioD, if it should succeed. It is those 
mistakeD people whom 1 desigD to talk to Id this letter, 
aod I desire oo more of them thaa to give me a fair* 
hearing ; examiDiDg C00II7 with themselves, whether 
what I shalbsay be true. 

It is DO objectioo to my speakiog^ to them, that thej 
are generally papists. I. do not koow how other people 
are disposed ; but, for my part, I hate no man for his 
religioD ; I look upoD a papist as my countrymao aod 
neighbour, though I happen mys^f to be a protestaot 
And, if I know what advice is good for him, I can see 
no reason why I should not give it him, or why he 
should not take it. 

A papist has sense, I suppose, like other meo, to see 
his interest and advantage ; and the same natural desire 
to embrace it where he finds it ; and, if I can show him 
where it lies, he will not, I believe, kick it from him, 
barely to spite me as a protestant 

I have nothing to say to the popish gentry of this 
kingdom. They would hardly take such a plain man's 
advice ; and, besides, they have so many ways of com- 
ing oflf safe themselves, though the poor people were 
undone, that I need not be concerned for them. 

My care is for the common people, the labourers, far- 
mers, artificers, and tradesmen, of this nation ; who are 
in danger of being deluded by their betters, and made 
tools of to serve their purposes, without any advantage 
to themselves. It is possible, that, among the lords and 
squires, one perhaps of a hundred would get something 
by a change : places and employments will be promised 
them, DO doubt ; and a few 'of those promises, perhaps, 
the French and Scotch friends of the pretender mi%^i 
give him leave to keep. Bui ^\i»X. w^ \5afc ^^wwws. vsev. 
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the better all this while? Will the libomcr get oee 
Dutliiiig a 6my mofe ? Will the fanDer"^ rent be lower- 
ed? Will the artificer be more enplojed, or better 
paid? Will the tradesmao get iiKNreaistDiiierB, or have 
finrer scores upon his books ? 

I have been bred io a carefal waj of life; and nerer 
Tentiired upon auj project, without coosultiiig 017 pil- 
low first, how much I should be a gainer in the upshot. 
I wish mj good countiymeo would do so too : and, be<' 
fore they grow food of change, ask themselves (his sober 
question, Whether it would better their condition if it 
were really brought about ? If it would not, to what 
purpose do we wish it ? If the poor labourer, when all 
is over, is to be a labourer still, and earn his groat a 
day as hardly as he did before ; I cannot find why be 
lAould think it worth his while to venture a leg or an* 
arm, and the gallows too into the bargain, to be just 
where he set out If he must dig and delve when tfie 
pretender is settled on the throne, he had as good stick 
to it now, for any difference I can see. 

I believe, my countrymen are not so mad as -to ima' 
gine the pretender can, or will, give every one of them 
estates ; and I am su^, if he does not, they can be only 
where they were. If a farmer must pay his rent, I see 
no reason that he should be much concerned whether he 
pays it to one man er to another. His popish landlord 
will, I suppose, demand it as soon and as strictly as a 
protestant ; and, if he does not pay it, pound his cattle, 
or distrain his goods, as readily at least 

I have not observed that tenauta to popbh }aiidlordi»> 
wear tighter clothes, ride better cattle, or spend more 
BNMiey at markets and fairs, than the tenants on protest- 
ant estates ; therefore I cannot believe they are bettar 
aatd: on the contrary, 1 \LXio^,{tom long experience,. 
(bat tbert 10 more viooey \»ke;a.Vii loy ^^y ^^^^^^^ "^ 
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tetter tlniQ the former f and therefore I suppose that, . 
geoeralty speaking, they are in better circumstances. I 
could wish all of them had better bargains; but, since 
they will not be mended by the best success that their 
own hearts could wish to the pretender, they may as 
well be quiet, and make the best of such as they have 
already. 

There ia not a more foolish trade than fighting for 
nothing ; and I hope my good countrymen will be too 
wise to be persuaded into it. "Fine speeches and fair 
promises will ngt be wanting, to delude them ; but Jet 
them remember the warning I now give them, that, when 
all is over, the very best that can be&l them is, to have 
their labour for their pains. 

I doubt not but you are told, ^ that you will all be 
made;'' and I do not expect that you should take my 
word to the contrary. I desire only,, that you wotild 
trust the understanding God has given you, and not be 
fooled out of your senses. Will the manufacturer be 
ma^e, by an entire stop to business ? or^the tradesman, ^ 
by. being obliged to shut up shop? And yet you aU 
must know, that, in a civil war, no work can be carried . 
on, nor any trade go forward. I hope you are not yet 
so stupid as to think that people will build houses, buy 
rich furniture, or make up'fine clothes, when we are all 
together by the ears, and nobody can tell to whose share 
they will fall at last. And if there be no buyers, you 
can have no employers. Merchants will not stock 
themselves with goods when there is no demand for 
'them, to h^ve their shops rifled, and their storehousei 
broken open and plundered, by one side or the other. 

Indeed, my good fijends and countrymen, let design- 
ing people say what they please, you will all be ruined 
in the struggle,, let it end which way it will ; and it well, 
deseiTes your thoughts, whether U. \^ ^^\>2Qk^^sQx ^^tSiSi. 
Ui b^ggsa^ yourseWea and imifies^^X. ^^ \Bwsiv^^B>«^ 
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i^ontbe throne niqr be James instead of Geoige. Tou 
vill probably see ndther of them while you live; dot be 
ane peooj the richer for the ooe or for the other ; and, 
if jou take my advice, you will aecofdingly not trouble 
your heads about them. 

Tou may think it a fine thing, when you get drunk 
over your ale, to thfow up your caps and cry* ^ Long 
five King James f but St would be a wiser thing, to 
think how you will live yourselves, after you are beg- 
gared in his cause. Will he make good your losses ?* 
pay one man for the* plundering of his warehouse, and 
auother for the rifliqg of his shop ? Will lie give you 
ttioney, think ye, to release your own and your wives' 
clothes which you must pawn for bread, because no 
work is stiiring? . Will he buy new looms and tackle 
fiur you, because yours have been burnt and destroyed ? 
If you fancy so, you are strangely imposed upon in- 
deed. He will have other things to do with his money ; 
or, if he had any to spare, there will be hungry Frenchmen 
ttKNigh about him to snap it up before it comes to you;^ 

I will not say aqy. thing to you about the dangers 
you must run in the course of a civil war, though they 
are very dreadful, and more horrid than you can possi* 
biy imagine, because I cannot think that there is any 
need of it. I have shown you very plainly, that, if 
you should be deluded to take arms, you fight for less 
han nothing, for the undoing of yourselves and fami- 
lies : and if this aigumeot will not prevail upon you to 
be quiet, I can only pray for you, that God will be 
pleased to restore you to the right use of your under* 
standings. I am, 

Tour old and fsiithful friend, 

THE DRAPIEB. 
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